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U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  TO  WESTERN  AND 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  29,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2255, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  L.  Johnston  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  wel- 
come you  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  deal- 
ing with  a  series  of  foreign  aid  hearings. 

This  morning  we  focus  on  two  regions,  Western  and  Southern  Af- 
rica. We  will  use  this  forum  to  explore  priorities  for  development 
aid  to  these  two  regions.  We  will  also  investigate  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  more  generally  in  Western  and  Southern  Africa. 

What  we  know  at  the  outset  is  that  Sub-Saharan  Africa  deserves 
more  United  States'  financial  assistance.  The  subcommittee  will 
ask  for  $1  billion  for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  It  is  through  these  series  of  hearings  that  we  hope  to 
gather  information  on  the  context  and  impact  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

We  will  also  spend  time  discussing  general  policy  issues  that  will 
directly  determine  the  context  within  which  these  funding  decisions 
will  be  made. 

Western  Africa  and  Southern  Africa  are  facing  a  wide  range  of 
critical  issues.  Conflict  resolution  and  democratization  are  excep- 
tionally important,  especially  when  we  consider  the  turmoil  in  Li- 
beria and  Angola  and  the  transitions  hopefully  underway  in  South 
Africa  and  Nigeria. 

The  role  that  regional  organizations  such  as  SADC  and  ECOWAS 
can  play  in  settling  these  conflicts  will  be  an  undercurrent  in  to- 
day's hearing.  I  also  hope  that  the  witnesses  will  discuss  the  effec- 
tiveness of  specific  approaches  to  development  assistance,  such  as 
debt  relief,  education  and  other  areas. 

Lastly,  we  will  examine  whether  democratization,  good  govern- 
ance, and  human  rights  concerns  should  lead  to  adjustments  in  for- 
eign aid  levels. 

This  morning  we  will  first  hear  from  Francis  Kornegay  of  the 
United  States/South  Africa  Leadership  Exchange  Program  and  Dr. 
Witney  Schneidman  of  Samuels  International. 

In  our  second  panel  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  John  Paden  of  George 
Mason  University  and  Dr.  Pearl  Robinson  of  Tufts  University. 

Congressman  Hastings,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

(1) 


Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
the  vitally  important  topics  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Western  and 
Southern  Africa.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  testimony  given  before  the 
subcommittee  will  give  us  innovative  ideas  on  programs  and  fund- 
ing for  Western  and  Southern  Africa. 

The  crisis  in  Liberia  has  become  increasingly  urgent.  Thus  the 
economic  community  of  West  African  States  requires  immediate 
support  for  their  peacekeeping  force  in  Liberia.  In  my  view,  we 
must  provide  more  support  to  Southern  Africa  to  prevent  what  may 
certainly  prove  to  be  an  enormous  human  tragedy  if  reforms  are 
not  accelerated. 

For  the  United  States  to  have  real  influence  in  these  regions,  I 
believe  that  we  must  assist  the  endeavors  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  entire  international  community  in  constructing  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  reconstruction  and  development  in  the  re- 
gion. We  need  to  encourage  the  Clinton  Administration  to  take  im- 
mediate leadership. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hearing  from  all  of  our  panel- 
ists this  morning.  I  thank  you  for  arranging  for  this  particular 
hearing. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

To  the  witnesses,  we  have  copies  of  your  testimony,  they  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record  without  objection  in  full. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  you  will  start,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  KORNEGAY,  CONSULTANT,  UNITED 
STATES-SOUTH  AFRICA  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Given  the  time  pressures,  I  am  going  to  try  to  limit  my  com- 
ments mainly  to  the  situations  in  Angola  and  South  Africa.  Before 
focusing  specifically  on  U.S.  policy  in  Southern  Africa,  a  suggestion 
regarding  the  continent  as  a  whole  is  in  order. 

The  conflict  resolution  experiences  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and 
South  Africa,  placed  in  context  with  the  breakdowns  of  sovereignty 
in  Liberia  and  Somalia,  underline  the  need  for  a  policy  that  places 
priority  on  assisting  Africans  in  cooperation  with  the  U.N.,  in 
building  and  strengthening  their  own  continental  and  subregional 
capacities  in  conflict  resolution,  conflict  management  and  peace- 
keeping. Where  it  becomes  clear  that  inter-African  organizations 
are  making  serious  effort  in  these  areas,  as  is  reflected  in  the  cur- 
rently evolving  conflict  resolution  proposals  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  it  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  support  such  efforts  thereby  lessening  pressures  for  costly  U.S. 
intervention  in  the  future. 

Here,  it  is  firmly  recommended  that  the  African  allocation  of  the 
Peacekeeping  Operations  account  of  Budget  Function  150,  be  sub- 
stantially increased  to  accommodate  current  and  future  African 
peacekeeping/conflict  resolution  and  management  needs.  It  is  a 
good  sign  that  $3  million  is  being  allocated  for  the  OAU  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

However,  the  token  amount  of  $12  million  covering  the 
ECOMOG  operation  in  Liberia  is  woefully  inadequate  in  light  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  Nigeria  contributes  to  that 


operation.  Beyond  that,  there  are  urgent  peacekeeping  needs  that 
the  international  community  will  have  to  find  financing  for  in  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  and  in  South  Afi-ica,  in  terms  of  strengthening, 
through  the  U.N.  the  National  Bicesse  Peace  Accord  as  a  pre- 
condition to  ensuring  genuinely  fi-ee,  fair  and  constituent  assembly 
elections. 

Turning  to  recent  developments  in  Angola:  For  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  Angola  is  critical  in  terms  of  establish- 
ing an  overall  African  and  regional  Southern  Africa  policy  that  is 
credible  and  consist  in  terms  of  past  agreements  arrived  at  by  the 
United  States.  On  that  basis,  the  Clinton  Administration,  in  my 
view,  should  have  already  recognized  the  Government  of  Angola 
which  agreed  to  UNITA's  participation  in  elections  in  which  the 
United  States  committed  itself  to  recognizing  the  outcome. 

The  fact  that  we  are  still  not  recognizing  the  Angola  Govern- 
ment, in  the  wake  of  Jonas  Savimbi's  rejection  of  the  September 
election  and  UNITA's  effort  or  resort  to  military  force  to  gain 
through  the  bullet  what  it  failed  to  get  through  the  ballot,  is  al- 
ready having  an  unsettling  impact  in  Southern  Africa. 

Though  I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Administration, 
the  emerging  perception  is  that  we  are  backtracking  on  commit- 
ments in  Angola  in  a  way  that  may  send  the  wrong  signals  in  Mo- 
zambique and  South  Africa  where  delicate  transitions  are  also  un- 
derway. 

Therefore,  my  recommendation  is  strongly  in  favor  of  immediate 
recognition,  though  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  likely  to  happen 
while  the  current  talks  between  the  MPLA  and  UNITA  are  under- 
way in  Abidjan. 

Nevertheless,  recognition  is  not  incompatible  with  the  current 
negotiations  aimed  at  securing  a  cease-fire,  a  run-off  Presidential 
election  and  a  government  of  national  unity.  While  Savimbi  has,  in 
fact,  made  it  clear  that  he  expects  recognition. 

In  any  case,  according  to  some  estimates,  in  spite  of  some 
progress  in  the  Abidjan  talks,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  within  reach  in  the  near  future.  Much  of  this  appears 
to  hinge  on  how  committed  UNITA  is  to  translating  its  military 
gains  into  political  gains  and  how  much  the  MPLA  is  willing  to 
concede. 

Should  the  current  talks  in  Abidjan  reach  an  impasse,  the  only 
reasonable  option  for  the  United  States,  in  my  view,  is  recognition 
of  Luanda  with  full  normalization  of  relations.  This  should  be  cou- 
pled with  the  isolation  of  Jonas  Savimbi  and  his  UNITA  movement, 
accompanied  by  an  U.N.  arms  embargo  similar  to  that  imposed 
against  Charles  Taylor  and  his  National  Patriotic  Front  forces  in 
Liberia. 

It  should  be  conveyed  to  Savimbi  that  any  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities will  lead  to  tlNITA's  total  isolation  by  the  international 
community  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  forcible  seizure  of  power,  a 
UNITA  government  would  be  ostracized  internationally.  These 
pressures  should  be  placed  on  Savimbi  and  UNITA,  pending  their 
acceptance  of  a  resumption  of  a  peaceful  transition  process  if  they 
back  out  of  the  current  process. 

Our  policy  toward  the  Dos  Santos  government  ought  to  stress 
keeping  the  door  open  for  a  negotiated  settlement  with  Savimbi 


and  UNITA  rather  than  embarking  on  a  military  solution  until  at 
some  later  date  when  it  feels  it  is  sufficiently  capable  of  rolling 
back  UNITA's  military  gains. 

Now  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  Mozambique  situation  which  I 
want  to  touch  on  that  leads  into  my  comments  on  South  Africa. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  United  States  monitor  the 
South  African  dimension  of  Mozambique's  concerns,  particularly 
given  the  transitions  underway  in  both  countries.  Here  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  de  Klerk  government  keep  tabs  on  rogue 
South  African  and  Portuguese  intent  on  pursuing  their  own  or  pa- 
rochial agenda  which  may  be  destabilizing  to  both  countries. 

There  are  disturbing,  white  right-wing  elements  attempting  to  le- 
verage links  with  RENAMO  in  order  to  establish  separatist  en- 
claves inside  Mozambique  and  thereby  escape  having  to  live  under 
a  majority  rule  government  in  South  Africa. 

Many  of  these  groups,  moreover,  are  involved  in  illegal 
gunrunning  and  smuggling  of  tusks  from  elephants  poached  in  Mo- 
zambique and  brought  into  South  Africa. 

That  is  a  fitting  point  of  departure  for  looking  more  closely  at  de- 
velopments in  that  country  in  terms  of  U.S.  policy  considerations. 

There  are  two  concerns  worth  noting  regarding  the  Chris  Hani 
assassination  and  its  aftermath.  First,  the  assassination  further 
underlines  the  threat  of  right-wing  extremism  to  South  Africa's 
transition. 

Moreover,  the  ultra-right  is  allied  to  several  black  homeland 
leaders  who  share  their  resistance  to  majority  rule.  All  of  which 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  security  of  the  transition  as  it 
unfolds  and  the  prospects  for  genuinely  free  and  fair  elections. 

A  closely  related  second  concern,  amplified  by  the  Angola  and 
Mozambique  experiences,  is  the  role  of  the  security  forces  in  the 
run-up  to  the  constituent  assembly  elections. 

The  right-wing  threat  might  be  substantially  defused  or  con- 
tained at  least  by  a  process  of  demobilization  and  reintegration 
which  should  have  preceded  last  year's  elections  in  Angola  and 
which  now  are  a  major  preconditioning  step  to  the  elections  that 
will  hopefully  be  held  in  Mozambique. 

Although  the  South  African  scenario  calls  for  multiple  party  con- 
trol of  security  forces  under  the  Transitional  Executive  Council,  it 
is  not  clear  how  far-reaching  this  control  will  be  or  to  what  extent 
it  will  include  at  least  the  beginnings  of  the  refashioning  of  a  new 
security  structure  inclusive  of  all  armed  elements  in  the  country 
prior  to  the  constituent  assembly  elections. 

This  is  a  critical  concern  against  the  backdrop  of  a  level  of  vio- 
lence over  the  past  3  years  which  many  already  foresee  having  a 
chilling  effect  impact  on  black  voter  turnout. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  foresee  the  need  for  a  major 
expansion  of  the  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  encompassing 
military  and  police  personnel  as  well  as  election  monitors  to  accom- 
modate coverage  of  the  rural  areas  and  all  of  the  homelands  as 
well  as  the  urban  areas.  Many  expect  the  South  Africa  elections  to 
be  well-monitored  with  international  monitors  affiliated  to  various 
international  bodies. 

This  will  require  a  major  coordinating  effort  which,  perhaps 
could  be  implemented  through  an  expanded  U.N.  mission  presence 


linked  to  the  National  Peace  Accord.  However,  the  international 
monitoring  presence  is  configured,  the  United  States  ought  to  play 
a  major  role  both  in  the  funding  and  implementation  process. 

The  other  major  concern,  of  course,  is  the  economy  and  how  it 
will  fare  over  the  next  5  years  of  transition.  Although  many  of  us 
hold  to  the  position  that  sanctions  must  not  be  lifted  until  libera- 
tion movement  leaders  and  their  constituencies  insides  South  Afri- 
ca give  the  signal,  by  now  the  urgency  with  which  foreign  invest- 
ment is  needed  is  well  known  and  well  appreciated  by  the  libera- 
tion movement  leaders. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Administration  and  Congress 
exercise  leadership  by  taking  the  following  preparatory  steps:  One, 
the  Administration  should  immediately  endorse  reclassification  of 
South  Africa  within  the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agen- 
cy, MIGA,  from  a  Category  1  country,  which  is  not  provided  insur- 
ance coverage  for  noncommercial  risk,  to  a  Category  2  country, 
which  would  be  afforded  such  coverage. 

The  purpose  of  MIGA  is  to  provide  investment  guarantees 
against  the  risk  of  currency  transfer,  expropriation,  war  and  civil 
disturbance  and  breach  of  contract  by  the  host  government,  and  ad- 
visory services  to  developing  member  countries  on  means  of  im- 
proving their  attractiveness  to  foreign  investment. 

Two,  the  Africa  Subcommittee  should  schedule  hearings  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  issue  of  remaining  State  and  local  sanctions  as 
a  means  of  focusing  attention  on  the  need  for  their  expeditious  re- 
peal when  the  ANC  announces  the  lifting  of  sanctions  and  for  the 
purpose  of  airing  different  viewpoints  on  how  best  to  promote  re- 
sponsible investment  in  a  post-sanction  South  Africa  to  address  the 
legacies  of  apartheid. 

For  example,  some  hold  to  the  position  that  the  separate  codes 
of  conduct  and  guidelines  that  the  new  South  African  Government 
is  expected  to  enact  should  also  be  enacted  into  law  at  the  State 
and  local  level  here  in  the  United  States  in  place  of  the  sanctions 
laws  that  would  be  repealed. 

This  would  present  a  major  obstacle  to  investment  promotion  and 
has  not  been  sanctioned  by  any  of  the  black  political  organizations 
in  South  Africa,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  Neither,  apparently,  is  there 
a  consensus  within  the  antiapartheid  constituency  on  this  issue. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  useful  in  preparing  the  ground  for  eventual 
investment  promotion  that  this  issue  be  aired  publicly. 

Three,  further,  the  subcommittee  in  conjunction  with  the  biparti- 
san group  of  Congresspersons  and  Senators  who  signed  onto  the 
"South  Africa  Democracy  Aid  Initiative"  spearheaded  by  former 
Congressman  Steve  Solarz,  should  work  with  the  Administration  in 
an  effort  to  identify  a  range  of  agency  resources  such  as  exist  with 
OPIC,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Eximbank,  as  well  as 
the  multilateral  agencies  such  has  the  World  Bank  Group  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  to  assist  South  Africa's  transition,  which  in  turn 
amplifies  the  first  point  made  regarding  MIGA. 

I  would  also  explore  the  possibilities  for  expanding  this  effort 
into  a  G-7  initiative  which  was  the  original  intent  of  the  Solarz 
idea. 

Four,  the  Administration  and  Congress  should  begin  in  earnest 
to  require  the  South  African  Government  itself  to  begin  reflecting 


in  its  own  domestic  budget  allocations,  a  greater  shift  in  resources 
toward  the  majority  population  in  terms  of  social  service  outlays 
and  in  efforts  to  redress  the  legacies  of  apartheid.  The  de  Klerk 
government  should  also  commit  more  of  its  own  resources  to  under- 
writing the  transition  process. 

The  issue  of  equity  in  how  the  incumbent  government  allocates 
its  resources  is  something  that  should  start  being  tracked  by  the 
Africa  Subcommittee.  It  should  be  a  basis  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment can  encourage  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  accelerate 
its  own  economic  reform  momentum  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  majority  population. 

This,  in  turn,  will  enhance  South  Africa's  attractiveness  to  for- 
tune investors. 

Finally,  there  is  more  general  recommendation  I  would  like  to 
make  relevant  to  development  assistance  in  South  Africa.  One  of 
the  key  strategic  sectors  for  building  strong  civil  societies  is  the 
local  community  level  of  grassroots  development  involving  non- 
governmental organizations.  Therefore,  I  think  the  subcommittee 
should  examine  the  possibility  of  an  expanded  role  for  the  Africa 
Development  Foundation,  and  this  would  be  very  timely  in  terms 
of  the  current  review  that  has  been  underway  regarding  the  aid 
program  overall. 

For  example,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  AF  appropriation 
could  be  doubled  from  its  current  level  of  about  $16  million  to  $32 
million,  and  there  I  will  stop. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kornegay  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Before  I  call  on  Dr.  Schneidman,  Congressman  Payne,  would  you 
like  to  make  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  congratulate  you  and 
thank  you  for  having  this  hearing  on  Western  and  Southern  Africa. 

As  we  have  already  heard,  the  situations  in  Angola,  South  Africa, 
and  Liberia  are  most  critical  certainly  at  this  time,  and  Mozam- 
bique. As  we  know,  in  Angola  the  civil  war  ended  2  years  ago  with 
the  signing  of  the  Bicesse  Peace  Accord.  Yet  we  have  witnessed 
more  deaths  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Accord  than  any  com- 
parable period  during  the  preceding  civil  war.  Angola,  as  we  all 
know,  has  the  highest  percentage  of  amputees  in  the  world,  pri- 
marily children. 

Following  a  free  and  fair  election,  our  Government  has  not  seen 
fit  to  recognize  the  Government  of  Angola.  UNITA  is  back  at  war. 
They  have  made  substantial  gains.  Of  course,  they  do  not  play  by 
the  rules  and  disarm  their  troops,  where  the  MPLA  did  disarm 
their  troops. 

Right-wing  elements  in  South  Africa,  who  many  suspected  of  aid- 
ing Savimbi,  will  be  greatly  encouraged  should  he  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the  regime  or  splitting  Angola.  They  are  sympathetic  to 
Savimbi  and  generally  believe  that  instability  in  South  Africa 
strengthens  their  case  for  continued  white  rule  or  creating  a  break- 
away, exclusive  white  nation. 

Democracy  in  South  Africa,  the  argument  goes,  if  they  can  do  it 
in  Angola,  if  they  can  split  the  country,  if  they  can  have  two  coun- 


tries  because  of  differences,  then  why  not  justify  an  all-white  en- 
clave in  South  Africa. 

So  it  is  extremely  important  that  our  Government  move  and  act, 
and  many  of  us  are  baffled  as  to  why  the  Administration  is  still — 
I  understand  that  they  were  asked,  the  President  asked  his  State 
Department  advisers  to  give  him  a  answer  in  10  days — 17  days 
ago,  and  the  answer  of  why  we  should  not  recognize  Angola.  The 
answer  is  7  days  late. 

I  don't  understand  why  people  who  are  involved  in  the  Africa  pol- 
icy cannot  give  an  answer  to  the  President,  to  tell  him  why  we 
should  not  and,  therefore,  if  they  cannot  come  up  with  why  we 
should  not,  then  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  Angola  imme- 
diately. 

The  Black  Caucus  is  extremely  troubled  about  the  lack  of  any 
change  in  the  policy  of  this  new  Administration.  It  is  the  same  pol- 
icy that  has  been  in  effect  for  12  years  and  we  felt  we  won  an  elec- 
tion, and  our  patience  is  getting  very,  very  thin. 

The  threat  to  South  Africa  is  highlighted  with  the  recent  death 
of  Oliver  Reginald  Tambo  on  April  24  and  the  assassination  of 
Chris  Hani.  The  Chairman  and  I  were  in  South  Africa  at  the  time 
of  that  tragedy. 

In  Liberia,  we  need  to  reinvigorate  the  peace  process.  While 
ECOWAS  forces  advance  against  Taylor,  they  have  paid  with  in- 
creasing deaths  and  wounded.  The  United  Nations  must  take  a 
stronger  role  in  the  peace  process  and  also  to  offset  the  work  on 
the  acquisitions  of  the  impartiality  that  ECOWAS  has  been  taking. 
There  is  a  question  of  bombing  the  hospitals  in  the  Taylor  territory. 
So  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  have  a  lot  of  important  issues 
to  cover.  I  also  would  like  to  end  with  entering  a  tribute  to  the 
ANC  and  Oliver  Reginald  Tambo  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  give  my  opening  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The  information  referred  to  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman.  I  agree  100 
percent  with  your  observations. 

Dr.  Schneidman. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WITNEY  SCHNEIDMAN,  VICE  PRESmENT, 
SAMUELS  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  Schneidman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  to  testify  to  on  recent  developments  in  Southern 
Africa. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  challenges  fac- 
ing the  countries  of  Southern  Africa.  Six  issues  central  to  American 
diplomacy  and  foreign  objectives  in  the  region  are  appropriate  to 
mention.  Military  demobilization  and  reintegration  of  former  com- 
batants into  civilian  life  as  productive  contributors  to  the  economy 
is  an  issue  of  high  significance  for  both  Mozambique  and  Angola. 
It  is  essential  therefore  that  the  U.S.  Government  have  the  man- 
date and  the  capacity  to  ensure  that  this  process,  and  the  process 
of  demobilization  and  it  is  a  lengthy  one  organically  connected  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace,  is  completed  before  we  expect  to  see  stability, 
successful  elections  and  economic  growth  in  these  two  countries. 
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In  Angola,  the  inability  of  the  Western  powers  to  demobilize  the 
armies  of  both  the  government  and  UNITA  was  a  key  reason  why 
the  country  plunged  back  into  war  following  the  Presidential  and 
parliamentary  elections  of  last  October. 

In  Mozambique,  the  peace  is  holding  remarkably  well,  especially 
given  the  fact  that  the  demobilization  process  is  more  than  6 
months  behind  schedule.  Nevertheless,  if  the  experience  of  Angola 
teaches  one  lesson,  it  is  that  the  priority  attention  of  the  diplomatic 
and  donor  community  should  be  on  the  successful  completion  of  the 
demobilization  and  reintegration  processes  as  a  prerequisite  for 
holding  of  elections. 

The  demobilization  process  in  Mozambique  is  relatively  well  de- 
veloped and  appears  to  be  adequately  funded.  Planning  for  the 
process  to  reintegrate  former  combatants  into  civilian  life  has  not 
begun  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  donor  funds  have  yet  been 
integrated.  It  is  an  open  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  the 
reintegration  program  in  Mozambique  will  become  a  model  of  effi- 
cient planning  and  implementation  or,  as  in  Angola,  a  casualty  of 
imprudent  planning  and  poor  implementation. 

In  both  countries,  the  succession  of  these  programs  will  depend 
on  the  ability  of  the  donor  community  to  take  a  renewed  interest 
on  whether  nongovernmental  organizations  can  be  more  fully  in- 
volved in  the  process.  Whether  the  key  domestic  parties  in  both 
Mozambique  and  Angola  can  continue  to  an  expedited  demobiliza- 
tion and  reintegration  program  and  whether  adequate  funding  can 
be  obtained.  The  United  States  can  play  a  leadership  role  in  this 
respect. 

Now,  the  significance  of  the  current  democratization  movement 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  the  most  important  development  in  the  re- 
gion since  decolonization.  Every  country  was  affected  by  the  desire 
for  greater  openness,  accountability  and  predictability  of  political 
leaders  and  their  policies.  In  this  respect,  the  $25  million  to  $50 
million  we  are  spending  on  democratization  programs  is  a  good 
start  but  it  needs  to  be  sustained  and  increased. 

We  must  ensure  that  we  are  mobilizing  as  much  support  as  pos- 
sible for  the  strengthening  of  political  parties  in  Africa,  especially 
Southern  Africa.  Malawi,  Mozambique,  Angola,  South  Africa, 
Zimbabwe,  Zambia,  Swaziland  and  Tanzania  have  had,  or  they  are 
in  the  process  of  preparing  for  elections. 

These  elections  will  be  meaningless  if  outside  pressure  is  exerted 
to  hold  the  elections  before  the  political  parties  in  these  countries 
have  received  and  utilized  sufficient  resources  to  plan,  canvas,  or- 
ganize, debate  and  produce  and  distribute  literature.  It  is  also  es- 
sential to  emphasize  in  our  programs  and  policy  dialogue  the  no- 
tion that  democracy  takes  several  generations,  at  least,  to  achieve 
and  that  elections  are  only  one  aspect  of  democratization. 

In  this  respect,  we  might  make  a  significant  contribution  to  cre- 
ating a  climate  in  which  a  loyal  opposition  can  flourish  and  losers 
at  the  polls  my  also  learn  how  they  can  be  winners  when  it  comes 
to  exercise  of  power. 

Support  for  political  parties  in  these  countries  must  be  given  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  Eligibility  requirements  need  to  be  broadened 
and  flexible.  Similar  to  the  degree  we  utilize  our  own  national 
party  institutions,   the  National  Democratic  Institute  and  Inter- 


national  Republican  Institute,  for  this  type  of  training,  it  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  joint,  nonpartisan  and  nonideological  basis. 

It  is  essential  to  convey  to  the  emerging  political  parties  in 
Southern  Africa  that  American  political  parties  differ  on  grounds  of 
political  philosophy  and  policy  prescription  but  when  it  comes  to 
serving  the  larger  objectives  of  establishing  and  strengthening  a 
pluralistic  democracy,  they  are  able  to  work  in  unity. 

An  important  corollary  to  the  movement  for  democratic  reform  is 
the  process  of  economic  reform  and  structural  adjustment.  This 
process  which  got  underway  in  the  mid-1980's  at  a  time  when  Afri- 
ca's economic  prospects  appear  bleakest,  has  become  part  of  the 
fabric  and  relationship  between  the  vast  majority  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  nations  and  the  international  donor  community. 

Even  though  structural  adjustment  is  often  bitter  medicine  for 
the  implementing  countries,  these  programs  have  helped  to  arrest 
the  economic  decline  that  was  prevalent  in  a  number  of  African 
countries  less  than  a  decade  ago. 

The  ability  of  adjusting  African  nations  to  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  economic  reform  programs  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
their  indigenous  capacity  for  economic  management.  The  United 
States  appropriately  has  given  its  moral  support  and  financial 
backing  to  the  African  Capacity  Building  Foundation  at  Herrare, 
Zimbabwe.  But  the  need  for  competent  managers,  competent  eco- 
nomic policy  analyst  and  decisionmakers  is  so  great  that  no  single 
institution  alone  will  be  able  to  respond  to  the  problem. 

We  need  to  devise  creative  programs  that  will  help  Southern  Af- 
ricans gain  genuine  control  over  there  economic  destinies.  The 
United  States  should  redouble  its  effort  to  train  Africans  in  the 
area  of  economic  analysis  and  management,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing inducements  that  might  attract  those  Airicans  with  skills  who 
are  living  abroad  to  return  home. 

One  aspect  of  African  capacity  building  that  is  frequently  ne- 
glected is  the  need  to  train  African  journalists  to  write  with  com- 
petence about  economic  matters,  development  issues,  and  the  for- 
mulation of  economic  policy. 

South  Africa  is  a  prime  example  of  a  nation  where  the  debate 
over  post-apartheid  economic  policy  in  many  respects  outpaced  the 
constitutional  discussions.  Yet  a  tour  of  the  newsrooms  of  the  major 
newspapers  and  journals  in  a  country  reveals  a  severe  dearth  of  in- 
dividuals trained  to  write  on  economic,  financial  and  development 
matters. 

This  is  serious  concern  in  a  nation  where  the  focus  over  who  gets 
to  vote  will  soon  be  eclipsed  by  a  preoccupation  with  who  will  gain 
access  to  jobs,  services  and  other  economic  resources. 

Turning  to  South  Africa,  it  would  be  possible  to  spend  the  entire 
time  available  to  me  on  what  our  diplomatic  and  foreign  assistance 
objectives  should  be  in  that  country  over  the  next  several  years. 
Yet  I  would  like  to  focus  on  two  issues  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  devote  a  significant  effort  to 
building  bridges  between  the  black  universities  and  the  largely 
white  private  sector  in  that  country,  which  would  be  similar  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  with  historically  black  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
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There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  making  this  proposal.  The  pri- 
mary reason  is  that  the  future  of  South  Africa,  the  civil  service,  the 
educators,  businessmen  and  women,  is  being  educated  at  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  the  110,000  African  students  currently  enrolled  in  South  Afri- 
can universities,  more  than  100,000  are  attending  historically  black 
universities  there  or  completing  degrees  through  correspondence. 
These  institutions  are  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  Afrikaans 
language  universities  and  liberal  schools,  such  as  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  and  Witswatersrand. 

While  there  is  active  debate  in  South  Africa  about  what  role  the 
black  universities  will  play  in  the  post-apartheid  era,  there  is  little 
doubt  they  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  training  grounds  for  the 
future  generations  of  black  South  African  leaders  and  profes- 
sionals. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  foster  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  universities  and  South  African  and  American  corpora- 
tions. USAID  could  be  a  catalyst  for  summer  internship  programs, 
which  is  a  common  experience  here  in  the  United  States,  but  vir- 
tually unheard  of  in  South  Africa. 

AID  might  also  develop  courses  that  would  take  students  out  of 
the  universities  and  into  the  corporations,  and  similarly,  would  en- 
able executives  from  these  businesses  to  sponsor  and  participate  in 
seminars  at  the  universities. 

It  is  critical  to  close  the  physical  and  psychological  gap  between 
the  business  community  and  black  South  African  students.  A  series 
of  creative  programs  would  help  to  demystify  and  indeed  de-demon- 
ize  the  free  market  which  many  black  South  Africans  still  equate 
with  apartheid. 

It  would  expose  white  businessmen  to  the  universities  and  their 
students,  and  possibly  could  generate  new  sources  of  needed  reve- 
nue on  a  grant  basis  for  these  institutions.  Hopefully,  these  pro- 
grams would  breakdown  the  stereotypes  and  preconceived  notions 
that  black  students  and  white  businessmen  hold  about  each  other. 

On  the  larger  question  of  aid  to  South  Africa,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  initiative  in  requesting  the  World  Bank  to  or- 
ganize a  donors'  conference  on  South  Africa  once  the  Transitional 
Executive  Council  has  been  established.  At  the  same  time,  the  AID 
mission  in  Pretoria  should  use  every  opportunity  available  to  en- 
courage the  South  African  Government,  political  groups  from 
across  the  spectrum,  and  major  nongovernmental  organizations  to 
begin  formulating  an  agenda  for  economic  and  social  development 
that  is  based  on  a  true  national  consensus. 

It  is  unlikely  that  South  Africa  will  receive  the  amount  of  foreign 
investment  that  is  necessary  for  restoring  economic  growth  and 
creating  sufficient  numbers  of  new  jobs.  Donors  clearly  want  to  see 
South  Africa  transition  succeed  and,  according  to  sources  in  the 
donor  community,  pledges  might  total  $1  billion. 

Donor  assistance  is  likely  to  be  important  to  the  ability  of  a 
democratic  government  to  make  relatively  quick  and  tangible  im- 
provements in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  disenfranchised  black 
majority.  South  Africans  do  not  have  their  own  agreed-upon  set  of 
development  priorities  as  currently  there  are  deep  divisions  on  crit- 
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ical  issues  such  as  how  to  restructure  the  health  care  and  edu- 
cation systems  and  land  redistribution. 

The  United  States  should  become  more  active  in  helping  the 
South  Africans  to  formulate  a  national  agenda  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Success  in  consolidating  the  fragile  but  significant  progress  made 
by  the  twin  movements  of  economic  and  political  reform  is  by  no 
means  guaranteed.  Africa's  external  debt  is  a  major  obstacle  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  its  commodities  continue  to  suffer  deteriorating 
terms  of  trade. 

The  region's  population  continues  to  grow  too  fast,  the  rate  of  ag- 
riculture productivity  is  too  low  and  environmental  degradation  is 
spreading  too  rapidly.  These  are  among  the  challenges  that  define 
Africa's  political  and  development  agenda  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Given  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  there  is  urgent  need  to  redefine 
vital  aspects  of  the  relationship  among  Western  industrialized  and 
African  nations,  especially  as  far  as  its  foreign  aid  and  foreign  in- 
vestment is  concerned. 

In  order  to  give  direction  to  this  process,  President  Clinton,  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years,  should  take  a  lead  in  bringing  together  a 
summit  meeting  in  Africa,  the  leaders  of  the  Group  of  Seven,  the 
heads  of  the  multilateral  donor  agencies,  and  those  African  heads 
of  state  generally  committed  to  implementing  poHtical  and  eco- 
nomic reforms. 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  would  be  more  than  a  preemptive 
measure  to  head  off  future  Somalias.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
reach  agreement  among  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors  and  Afri- 
can governments  and  about  the  development  priorities  and  policies 
of  the  post-cold  war  era. 

One  reason  for  reassessing,  donor  assistance  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  World  Bank  has  committed  approximately  $20  billion 
worth  of  project  assistance  for  sub-Saharan  Africa;  the  institution 
can  only  lend,  however,  about  $4  billion  annually  to  the  region.  The 
huge  gap  between  commitments  and  disbursements  underscores 
the  faulty  design  of  many  Western  aid  programs  and  the  inappro- 
priate goals  they  frequently  are  intended  to  serve.  African  govern- 
ments, universities,  businesses,  nongovernmental  groups  and  other 
institutions  also  must  assume  a  leadership  role  if  donor  assistance 
is  to  make  a  long  term  difference. 

The  amount  of  bilateral  financial  support  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  Africa  is  likely  to  lessen  over  the  next  several  years  as  in- 
dustrialized countries  face  budget  constraints  and  increased  re- 
quests for  aide.  Development  assistance  also  will  be  absorbed  by 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  and  natural  disasters,  such  as  the  re- 
cent drought  in  Southern  Africa. 

If  existing  funds  are  not  put  to  better  use,  it  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  reforming  nations  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  entrench  the 
gains  that  have  been  made.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  embrace  those  leaders  working  to  make  their 
governments  accountable  and  economies  viable. 

Such  an  initiative,  closely  coordinated  with  the  governments  of 
the  major  industrial  powers  and  the  multilateral  lending  institu- 
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tions,  would  offer  valuable  support  to  a  number  of  African  govern- 
ments striving  against  long  odds. 

A  visible  association  with  Africa's  reformers  would  open  a  new 
chapter  in  American  relations  with  the  region  of  great  potential,  es- 
pecially Southern  Africa,  that  otherwise  will  remain  on  the  fringe 
of  world  concerns. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schneidman  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  about  20  minutes  for  questions  and  answers  on  the  first 
panel. 

I  realize  that  both  of  our  witnesses  talked  in  substantial  part 
about  U.S.  policy  in  this  geographic  area.  If  I  could  ask  mv  col- 
leagues, maybe  on  the  first  round,  to  ask  questions  specifically  on 
the  aid  subject  in  these  areas. 

I  will  ask  our  panelists  if  they  could  make  their  answers  as  suc- 
cinct as  possible. 

When  Mr.  Payne  and  I  were  in  South  Africa,  we  heard  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  George  Moose  that  $1  of  every  $10  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  sends  to  Africa  goes  to  South  Africa.  The  question  I  have 
is  whether  it  is  warranted  to  have  that  much  money  go  to  one 
country,  South  Africa. 

What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Kornegay? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  My  opinion  is  that  I  think  that  in  terms  of  look- 
ing at  Africa's  general  recovery  conceptually,  a  lot  is  going  to  de- 
pend upon  the  transition  in  South  Africa  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  South  African  economy  can  be  rejuvenated  in  order  to  develop 
some  momentum  that  will  carry  forward  into  the  rest  of  the  region 
and  the  subcontinent. 

South  Africa  is  generally  viewed  as  a  potential  engine  for  driving 
recovery  elsewhere,  so  I  think  if  you  look  at  African  recovery  over- 
all, in  a  strategic  perspective,  there  is  a  lot  that  is  justified  in  being 
invested  in  South  Africa.  Of  course,  it  is  debatable  about  what  that 
proportion  should  be.  But,  I  think  in  addition  to  that,  the  region 
of  Southern  Africa  as  a  whole,  in  terms  of  rehabilitating  the  infra- 
structures in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  together  with  the  infra- 
structures in  South  Africa,  you  have  a  base,  at  least,  for  projecting 
a  recovery  for  much  of  the  sub-Saharan  region.  So  I  think  there  is 
some  justification,  although  one  will  have  to  debate  exactly  what 
those  proportions  should  be. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  I  would  point  out,  the  GNP  of  South  Africa 
equals  the  balance  of  the  continent  put  together;  doesn't  it?  As  you 
say,  it  is  the  engine  that  could  run  it. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Right  now,  we  do  not  give  any  of  the  money  di- 
rectly to  the  government.  All  of  it  bypasses  and  goes  to  other 
NGO's  in  the  area. 

With  the  prognosis  that  this  may  change  substantially  and,  hope- 
fully, within  the  next  several  months,  do  you  think  we  should 
change  our  policy  at  any  time  soon  and  have  that  money  go  directly 
to  the  South  African  Government? 

Mr.  Schneidman.  I  think  there  is  no  question  our  policy  has  to 
be  responsive  to  the  changes  in  South  Africa.  Those  changes  will 
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happen  quickly,  many  will  be  unanticipated,  and  the  degree  to 
which  we  are  flexible  and  responsible  to  the  changes  is  quite  im- 
portant. 

I  would  imagine  that  when  there  is  a  transitional  government, 
it  would  justify  a  review  of  our  policy  of  whether  or  not  we  can  ex- 
tend foreign  aid  to  that  government. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  that  goes  back  to 
your  original  testimony,  and  is  something  that  I  have  discussed 
with  Mr.  Payne,  and  with  Mrs.  Meek,  botn  of  whom  were  on  the 
trip  to  Africa  with  me.  They,  along  with  Judge  Hastings,  for  many 
years  now  have  fought  apartheid.  In  a  sense  now  we  have  a  role 
reversal  whereby  if  the  Transitional  Executive  Council  is  in  place, 
we  may  want  to  lift  all  of  these  sanctions,  as  you  said,  on  State  and 
local  level? 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Should  we  now — this  committee — ^file  a  bill  and 
have  it  in  the  pipeline  to  repeal  all  these  bills,  contingent  upon  the 
transitional  government  complying  with  certain  conditions?  Now, 
can  you  tell  me  what  conditions  would  be  necessary  to  trigger  the 
removal  of  about  143  bills  that  this  Congress  has  passed  over  the 
last  10  years? 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Well,  that  certain  thing  would  be — would  have  to 
be  the  conditions  that  have  been  set  for  lifting  of  sanctions,  in 
terms  of  coming  into  place  of  a  Transitional  Executive  Council,  the 
setting  up  of  the  electoral  and  media  commissions,  passage  of  the 
Transition  to  Democracy  Act  and  the  setting  of  a  date  for  an  elec- 
tion. That  is  generally  what  should  trigger  all  of  this. 

But  in  terms  of  what  you  are  talking  about,  it  reinforces  all  the 
more  why  there  should  be  some  hearings  on  that,  because  you  have 
got  the  situation  with  Namibia  now  where  there  are  State  and  local 
sanctions  on  the  books.  Some  of  those  laws  are  tied  to  South  Africa 
sanctions.  So  this  would  help  out  Namibia  as  well.  So  I  think  it  is 
very  critical  that  there  is  some  movement  on  this  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Are  you  saying  that  we  can  articulate  in  a  bill 
what  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Sure. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  can't  put  in  a  bill  that  we  have  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Mandela. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Oh,  no,  no,  but  I  think  you  might  want  to  given 
the  constituency  here  in  the  United  States  on  that  issue,  that  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Right. 

Mr.  ScHNEiDMAN.  I  would  endorse  that.  I  think  the  idea  of  a  bill 
to  move  this  process  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Questions  from  my  colleagues? 

In  dealing  with  your  private  investment  versus  the  black  univer- 
sities in  South  Africa,  what  was  the  figure  they  gave  us  there  on 
how  much  they  spend  for  white  education  versus  black  education? 
What  was  it,  10  to  1? 

Mr.  ScHNEiDMAN.  It  is  about  5  to  1  now. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Down  to  5  to  1.  OK. 

Mr.  Payne. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Just  on  the  whole  question  of  the  removal  of  sanc- 
tions, what  were  the  four  steps  you  advanced,  Mr.  Kornegay,  the 
Transitional  Council 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Payne.  Since  the  talks  are  going  along,  you  feel  that  sanc- 
tions should  immediately  be  moved  once  this  election  is  completed? 
You  say  there  is  an  election  for  an  interim  government? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Right. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  you  feel  as  soon  as  that  election  occurs,  at  that 
time  sanctions  should  be  removed  or  before  then? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Well,  before.  In  fact,  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  is  very  interesting  about  this  and  it  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated, I  don't  think,  is  that  the  ANC  really  moved  up  the  date  for 
lifting  sanctions.  It  used  to  be  that  sanctions  would  not  be  lifted 
until  there  were  elections  for  constituent  assembly.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  roughly,  next  year  when  it  is  projected. 

That  has  changed  and  now  what  the  ANC  is  calling  for  is  to 
bring  that  forward  so  that — before  the  elections — and  I  think  that 
expresses  it.  It  reflects  a  lot  of  the  urgency  that  the  ANC  itself  and 
other  black  political  organizations  are  feeling  about  the  economy. 
They  feel — they  are  very  forthcoming  now  in  terms  of  wanting  to 
encourage  preparatory  activities  to  attract  investors,  they  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  investors  to  begin  looking  at  South  Africa  because 
the  economic  situation  is  very  urgent. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  get  mixed  signals  from  some  of  the  ANC  people. 
I  know  it  is  a  large  organization.  Not  everyone  feels  that  there 
should  be  sanctions — that  sanctions  should  be  removed  before  the 
process  goes  further. 

In  my  opinion,  with  the  question  about  a  constituent  assembly, 
where  Namibia's  assembly  was  elected  and  drew  the  constitution, 
which  is  the  way  to  do  it.  There  is  opposition,  as  you  know,  from 
Chief  Buthelezi,  feeling  that  it  should  not  be  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, that  the  elections  should  not  take  place  and  then  from  the 
Constituent  Assembly  the  constitution  be  drawn. 

Where  are  you  on  that — either  one  of  you? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDMAN.  I  think  that  the  policy  of  the  ANC  is — cer- 
tainly there  are  differences  within  the  organization,  but  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Council  did  make  the  decision  that  sanctions  were 
to  be  lifted  when  those  conditions  were  reached.  The  expectation 
now  is  that  we  could  hear  as  soon  as  May,  late  May  or  early  June, 
a  call  from  the  ANC  for  lifting  of  sanctions.  That  may  not  please 
everybody,  but  I  think  it  will  come  from  the  leadership  of  that  or- 
ganization and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  respond. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  will  probably  get  into  more  discussion  about  leg- 
islation. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  have  some  opposition  from  State 
and  local  governments  for  us  to  introduce  legislation  that  would  re- 
move sanctions  in  State  and  local  areas. 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  preempt?  I  am  not  sure  we  can  constitu- 
tionally do  that,  preempt  State  government  from  their  laws  dealing 
with  the  pension  funds  and  things  like  that. 

But  I  think  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that  some  of  our  organiza- 
tions in  this  room  are  planning  to  travel  to  the  various  State  legis- 
latures and  bring  them  up  to  date  on  the  current  status. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  I  think  that — perhaps  an  educational  pohcy 
should  go,  but  you  will  find  there  are  going  to  be  some  differences 
state-to-state  and  municipality-to-municipality,  because  some  peo- 
ple are  not  comfortable  with  the  process  whether  it  is  truly  irre- 
versible. Some  of  us  closer  to  it  may  feel  that  way,  but  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  apprehension,  what  will  it  mean,  will  it  really  be  one  per- 
son one  vote.  Mr.  de  Klerk  always  said  there  would  no  longer  be 
domination  of  any  race  over  the  other.  Which  is  an  interesting 
statement,  because  that  then  means,  I  guess,  that  every  white  vote 
will  be  worth  eight  votes  and  every  black  vote  will  be  one.  Because 
it  is  almost  just  like  using  that  statement  here  in  this  United 
States.  That  is  impossible  because  you  have  a  majority  of  people, 
and  you  have  a  minority  of  people  and  the  majority  dominates. 

Now  the  word  "dominate"  could  be  kicked  around  and  what  does 
that  really  mean,  but  if  Mr.  de  Klerk  is  saying  that  one  race  will 
no  longer  dominate  policy  in  South  Africa,  I  personally  have  prob- 
lems with  that. 

Have  you  heard  that  statement  or  has  that  been  written  in 
major- 


Mr.  ScHNElDMAN.  I  think  the  ANC  and  the  National  Party  are 
committed  to  negotiating  a  constitution  that  would  be  just  and 
democratic,  and  power  will  be  shared  on  a  representational  basis. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  racial  domination,  that  that  isn't 
really  a  factor  in  that  context. 

Clearly,  we  are  dealing  with  generations  of  a  legacy  of  apartheid, 
so  it  is  a  reality.  But  we  should  give  every  effort  we  can  to  support 
the  forces  trying  to  negotiate  a  new  constitution,  that  will  be  one 
that  is  based  on  due  process  and  legal  procedure  and  fair  and  free 
elections. 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Yes.  I  would  just  want  to  add  in  there.  I  think 
that  you  still  have  within  the  white  political  spectrum,  particularly 
within  the  National  Party  a  concern  about  minority  rights  and  how 
this  is  determined  will  not  be — this  will  be  one  of  the  issues  that 
the  constituent  assembly  will  have  to  deal  with  and  it  is  an  issue 
that  is  probably  part  of  the  subterranean  dynamics  of  political 
struggle  in  South  Africa  right  now.  And  it  is  at  the  root  of  some 
of  the  instability.  Because  there  are  sectors  of  the  white  population 
who  definitely  want  to  retain  a  major  influence  in  a  majority  ruled 
country. 

It  also  merges  into  the  issue  of  how  power  is  going  to  be  distrib- 
uted between  a  central  governrnent  and  the  regions.  So  the  whole 
issue  of  federalism  and  confederalism,  for  that  matter,  is  a  major 
thing  in  the  negotiations. 

But  this  is  something  that  will  continue  to  be  played  out  beyond 
the  setting  up  of  the  Transitional  Executive  Council,  and  it  will 
have  a  bearing  on  the  future  stability  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  all  of  the  subcommittee  work  that  I  do  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  hear  panelists  talk  about  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  aid,  and  I  rarely,  if  ever,  hear  panelists  talk  about  the  ac- 
countability of  that  aid.  Yesterday,  I  began  a  series  of  questions  on 
another  subject,  on  another  subcommittee,  and  I  got  a  nebulous  re- 
sponse to  what  happens  to  the  money. 
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I  am  curious,  for  example,  in  addition  to  the  bilateral  assistance 
the  United  States  contributes  to  African  development  through  a  va- 
riety of  organizations,  international  financial  institutions,  World 
Bank,  International  Development  Bank,  and  many  others — what  is 
your  general  assessment  as  to  whether  or  not  these  programs  are 
fulfilling  their  mandate;  what  internal  structures  do  they  have  to 
ensure  that  these  funds  are  doing  what  they  are  intended  to  do? 
How  do  we  know? 

We  sit  up  here  in  Congress  and  say,  oh,  OK,  fine,  here  is  $60 
million.  So  what? 

What  is  happening  to  my  money? 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Good  question. 

One  thing  I  think  it  is  going  to  mean,  there  will  have  to  be  en- 
hanced oversight  over  these  programs.  There  are  a  lot  of  programs 
that  probably  should — I  mean.  Congress  has  ways  of  periodically 
evaluating,  critically  evaluating  programs,  and  I  think  particularly 
right  now  where  the  Administration  itself  is  taking  a  look  at  how 
the  aid  program  ought  to  be  reconfigured. 

But  beyond  that,  I  think  the  subcommittee  needs  to  inject  itself 
into  considerable  evaluation  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  example,  let  us  focus  on  the  South  African 
Development  Community.  In  recent  years  Congress  has  mandated 
U.S.  aid  to  the  tune  of  $50  million  per  year  in  support  of  them. 

I  believe  those  funds  go  to  the  development  of  the  infrastructure; 
am  I  correct  about  that?  Or  do  they? 

Mr.  ScHNEiDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Or  are  they  or  is  the  mandate  being  fulfilled,  is 
really  my  question. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDMAN.  I  think  your  point  is  well  taken.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  these  aid  programs,  many  of  the 
institutions  were  developed  in  the  cold  war  era  to  serve  certain  ob- 
jective, geostrategic  objectives,  national  interest  objectives  and  in- 
terest-of-the-country  objectives  that  no  longer  exist  right  now. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  ask  the  types  of  questions  that  you  are 
asking  and  to  get  the  types  of  answers  that  really  have  not 
emerged  yet.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  what  we  are  seeing  is 
a  greater  awareness  that  this  is  a  problem  and  the  whole  question 
of  accountability,  the  question  of  governance,  and  I  would  urge  you 
to  pursue  this. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDMAN.  Keeping  in  mind  that  we  don't  want  to  take 
accountability  too  far,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  that  if  we  start  talk- 
ing among  a  host  of  issues,  but  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
question,  what  is  our  aid  money  achieving  and  how  do  we  know  it 
when  we  see  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  on  this  round. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  follow  up  on  that  round,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Should  we  continue  to  earmark  the  money  for  the  South  African 
Development  Community,  SADC? 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Are  you  saying,  should  we  continue  to  fund? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  Congress,  first,  fund;  and  second,  if  we  de- 
cide to  make  that  decision,  should  we.  Congress,  earmark  that 
money  specifically? 
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Mr.  SCHNEIDMAN.  My  own  feeling  is  that  there  is  such  a  flux  in 
the  region,  fluidity  in  the  region,  and  regional  cooperation  will  be 
so  greatly  impacted  by  what  happens  to  South  Africa  in  terms  of 
the  South  African  Customs  Union,  the  Monetary  Union  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  issues,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  about  lending 
until  the  countries  in  the  region  get  a  clear  sense  of  their  own  pri- 
orities. I  don't  think  that  that  will  fully  take  place  until  there  is 
a  new  government  in  South  Africa,  and  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
come  forward  with  their  own  plan. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  might  say,  I  would  be  a  bit  disturbed  about 
pulling  back  from  our  commitment  on  SADC,  because  I  think  that 
obviously  you  need  to — we,  as  a  government,  and  Congress  need  to 
be  in  close  communication  with  Southern  African  governments  and 
SADC  regarding  the  adjustments  being  made,  to  take  into  account 
South  Africa  and  how  this  is  going  to  affect  the  other  regional  bod- 
ies. 

But  there  is  a  lot  that  rides  on  regional  cooperation  in  Southern 
Africa  in  terms  of  infrastructural  development  that  could  be  very 
basic  to  the  extent  to  which  the  region  can  help  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent is  recovery.  So  I  think  it  would  be  a  troubling  signal  if  we 
pulled  back  from  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  know  you  are  not  second-guessing  the  African 
Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  but  let  me  ask  you  about  a  few 
of  these  allocations. 

Namibia,  $8.3  million,  do  you  feel  it  is  sufficient?  It  is  a  big  coun- 
try with  a  small  population.  Do  you  have  any  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  I  must  say,  I  don't.  I  have  not — I  can't  give  an 
informed  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDMAN.  I  must  say  this  is  one  country  that  is  in  great 
need  of  economic  training,  economic  capacity-building.  They  are 
planning  to  introduce  their  own  currency  later  this  year.  It  could 
be  very  problematic  unless  they  have  the  skills  to  do  this;  it  could 
have  repercussions  throughout  the  region.  So  I  would  endorse  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Botswana,  about  the  same  amount;  they  are  in 
much  better  economic  shape,  $8.4  million.  Are  they  all  right? 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Yes,  they  are  doing  pretty  well. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  After  a  long  delay,  Mozambique  has  asked  for  a 
U.S.  Army  engineering  battalion.  That  has  been  turned  down.  Do 
you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Well,  I  think  that — as  far  as  I  know,  that  request 
is  an  important  one  in  terms  of  the  reconstruction 

Mr.  Johnston.  Infrastructure,  yes. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  [continuing].  Infrastructural  reconstruction  that 
is  in  the  procession  of  getting  them  out  of  the  devastation  of  the 
civil  war. 

I  think  that  it  would  have  been — I  think  it  is  something  we 
should  have  been  supportive  on. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDMAN.  I  am  not  sure  the  Pentagon  is  the  best  agency 
to  do  that.  There  might  be  opportunities  to  contract  it  out  to  a  pri- 
vate entity  in  the  United  States.  I  think  we  should  take  a  broad 
look  at  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Good  thought. 
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Last  question,  you  recommended — and  we  learned,  hopefully, 
from  our  mistakes,  particularly  in  Angola — one  of  your  rec- 
ommendations is,  before  we  have  free  elections  or  set  them  up,  that 
they  demobilize. 

I  thought  that  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  that  feasible  or  will  they  ever  have  free  elec- 
tions? I  agree  with  you  100  percent  though. 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Let  me  say  this.  I  think  that — that  is  what 
should  have  happened  the  first  time,  OK?  That  did  not  happen. 
But  obviously,  depending  on  how  the  negotiations  progress,  there 
has  got  to  be  some  framework  for  controlling  the  military  aspect  of 
it,  and  there  has  to  be  some  provision — Angola  will  not  be  a  stable 
country  even  after  there  is  a  political  settlement  until  there  is  some 
coming  to  terms  with  the  fashioning  of  a  new  army. 

I  think  maybe  the  emphasis  is  more  on  the  need  for  reintegration 
and  looking  at  that  process,  but  certainly  I  think  if  a  peacekeeping 
force,  U.N.  peacekeeping  force,  is  in  place,  then  that  should  help 
the  process. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

Mr.  Schneidman.  If  I  could  add. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Schneidman.  If  you  look  at  the  Bicesse  Accords,  there  is  an 
explicit  schedule  for  demobilization  that  was  laid  out  in  those  ac- 
cords, that  was  supposed  to  lead  to  elections.  That  schedule  was 
not  adhered  to.  It  was  not — it  was  ignored. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  elections  should  have  been  postponed  until 
the  military  was  no  longer  a  threat  to  the  future  stability  of  that 
country.  I  think  now — my  understanding  is  that  UNITA  and  MPLA 
and  the  government  have  reached  a  broad  arrangement  of  a  new 
accord.  I  was  impressed  about  Savimbi  talking  about  how  he  might 
be  prepared  to  reach  a  cease-fire.  That  should  be  our  number  one 
priority  in  assuring  security  of  that  country  before  we  try  to  move 
into  elections  and  a  post-conflict  era. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  am  not  so  sure — you  are 
more  optimistic  than  I  am  on  these  talks. 

Mr.  Payne  and  I  have  a  resolution  to  the  Administration  to  rec- 
ognize Angola,  and  with  his  consent,  I  am  going  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue it. 

Mr.  Payne,  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Payne.  Right.  I  think  that  as  I  indicated,  we  and  South  Afri- 
ca being  the  only  two  countries,  we  found  ourselves  aligned  for 
many  years  there,  being  the  only  two  countries  not  to  recognize  An- 
gola. Like  I  said,  it  is  very  disturbing. 

Do  either  of  you  have  any  rationale  for  why  our  policymakers  are 
reluctant  to  recognize  the  MPLA? 

Mr.  Schneidman.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  are  involved 
in  negotiations,  and  if  you  take  that  big  step,  you  might  break 
chain  and/or  you  might  upset  the  apple  cart  in  a  sense. 

But  I  must  say  I  am  in  support  of — I  align  myself  with  both  of 
you  in  the  need  to  move  forward  on  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  UNITA  had  won,  do  you  think  there  would  have 
been  reluctance  to  recognize  them? 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  Probably 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Until  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  fallacy  of  the  policy.  It  seems  as  though 
we  are  still  picking  sides,  and  our  State  Department  has  for  so  long 
decided  that  if  we  didn't  like  the  winners,  then  we  don't  recognize 
them. 

Haiti  is  a  good  example.  Aristide  was  elected,  and  the  U.S.  State 
Department  had  another  candidate  and  was  surprised  that  a  coun- 
try that  has  95  percent  poor  people  would  vote  for  a  person  who 
talks  about  empowerment  of  poor  people.  We  liked  a  World  Bank 
guy  who  doesn't  appeal  to  95  percent  of  the  people  in  their  country. 

So  we  look  the  other  way  when  we  allow  the  military  and  some 
wealthy  people  to  engineer  a  coup.  It  is  the  same  thing  there. 
Seems  like  there  is  a  reluctance  to  recognize  the  government  there. 

You  were  going  to  say 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY.  I  think — this  is  really  second  guessing — ^but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  was  a  desire  to  give  negotiations  and 
give  diplomacy  at  least  one  more  shot  before  you  take  the  major 
step.  It  is  understandable  that  there  would  be — that  within  that 
context  that  there  might  be  reluctance  to  go  ahead  on  that,  al- 
though on  the  outside  it  certainly  is  viewed  another  way.  I  mean, 
it — I  would  imagine  from  within  the  government  the  focus  was  on 
giving  talks  another  chance  in  the  hope  that  you  are  able  to — when 
recognition  comes,  you  are  able  to  recognize  in  a  way  that  makes 
you  comfortable  so — as  I  say,  I  am  second  guessing  on  that.  It  does 
tend  to  be  misinterpreted  by  Southern  Africans. 

Mr.  Payne.  Had  the  United  Nations  moved  in — I  know  there  was 
some  disturbance  at  the  slowness  of  the  U.N.  moving  in  to  set  up 
and  returning  some  of  the  refugees.  What  is  by  and  large  happen- 
ing in  Mozambique.  Has  the  U.N.  been  able  to — I  know  you  men- 
tioned it  briefly. 

Mr.  ScHNEiDMAN.  The  U.N.  has  begun  deployment  and  should  be 
fully  deployed  by  the  end  of  May.  The  Zimbabwean  troops  have 
begun  leaving  the  country.  So  I  think  we  are  seeing  the  beginning 
of  the  demobilization  process. 

But  as  I  said  in  my  testimony,  Mr.  Payne,  this  was  supposed  to 
have  been  completed  by  April  15.  It  was  barely  started  by  April  15. 
There  is  a  need  to  sort  of  reconfigure  the  time  schedules  for  demo- 
bilization for  elections,  and  I  guess  my  thought  is  that  we  don't 
look  at  elections  as  the  end  game,  we  take  it  step  by  step;  and 
when  one  step  is  consolidated,  we  move  on  to  the  next. 

But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  demobilization  and 
reintegration  is  the  critical  first  step  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
being  here  this  morning.  You  have  been  very  helprul. 

I  would  ask  the  next  panel  to  come  forward.  We  will  go  ahead 
and  start  with  Dr.  Robinson. 

We  now  change  our  geographic  location  from  Southern  Africa  to 
Western  Africa.  We  are  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Pearl  Robinson  from 
Tufts  University,  and  we  appreciate  your  coming  down  today. 

Dr.  Robinson,  you  are  on. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Would  you  prefer  that  I  just  make  a  brief  state- 
ment, and  leave  most  of  my  comments  to  be  addressed  in  the  ques- 
tions? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Please.  I  don't  want  to  have  a  gag  rule  to  the 
point  where  it  sounds  like  a  telegram.  Give  us  your  thoughts  on 
Western  Africa  in  10  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PEARL  ROBINSON,  PROFESSOR,  TUFTS 

UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  would  first  like  to  congratulate  you,  Chairman 
Johnston,  in  your  new  role  as  head  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Africa.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  me  here 
to  share  my  thoughts  with  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  this  morning  wearing  three  hats,  that  of 
an  academic  who  has  studied  African  politics  for  more  than  25 
years;  that  of  a  consultant  in  international  development  who  has 
worked  most  closely  with  the  NGO  sector;  and  as  an  African-Amer- 
ican who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  overall  direction  and  thrust 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa. 

After  addressing  the  general  policy  framework,  I  shall  offer  some 
specific  proposals  regarding  strategies  for  providing  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  West  Africa  region. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  suggesting  that  I  think  we  need  to 
rethink  the  whole  issue  of  African  development.  In  fact,  the  time 
has  come  to  help  Africans  reinvent  Africa. 

In  his  book.  The  Invention  of  Africa,  the  Zairian  philosopher, 
Valentin  Mudimbe  argues  that  increasing  numbers  of  Africans  are 
taking  responsibility  for  the  invention  of  their  past  as  well  as  of  the 
conditions  for  modernizing  their  societies.  Their  task  is  not  easy, 
however. 

Today  the  concept  of  the  failed  state  and  its  companion  principle 
of  humanitarian  intervention  have  captured  the  imaginations  of 
media-driven  publics  and  old  Africa  hands  alike. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  African  condition  has  been  charac- 
terized by  endemic  crises,  famine,  civil  wars,  economic  collapse  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  rise  of  the  hopeful  cries  of  pro-democracy 
movements. 

During  this  period,  the  United  States  has  pressed  governments 
to  adopt  structural  adjustment  programs,  provided  fair  amounts  of 
food  aid,  modest  levels  of  development  assistance,  some  funding  for 
peacekeeping  operations,  technical  assistance  with  elections  and 
election  monitoring;  and  in  the  case  of  Somalia,  we  have  even  pro- 
vided precedent-setting,  military-led  humanitarian  intervention. 

But  these  various  activities  have  been  crisis  responses.  They  do 
not  fit  into  a  coherent  policy  framework  and  it  is  the  need  for  policy 
coherence  that  I  want  to  emphasize.  It  seems  you  are  well  on  the 
way  toward  doing  that,  formulating  such  a  framework. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  struggle  to  construct  a  new 
world  order  the  United  States  now  has  an  historic  opportunity  to 
develop  an  Africa  policy  that  places  emphasis  on  helping  people  to 
help  themselves.  As  an  overarching  policy  framework,  I  would  en- 
courage a  focus  on  three  major  areas:  First,  invest  in  the  basic  in- 
frastructure needed  to  sustain  environmentally  sound  development 
with  gender  equity.  By  this  I  mean,  for  example,  investments  in 
physical  infrastructure,  such  as  transportation,  communications, 
educational  facilities,  health  services,  rural  development  and  exten- 
sion services. 
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As  somebody  who  has  been  going  to  Africa  for  a  number  of  years, 
one  of  the  things  that  is  visibly  very  striking  to  me  is  the  extensive 
decay  of  the  physical  infrastructure. 

Human  resources  are  important,  and  in  particular,  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  education  of  women  and  girls.  I  say  this  not  simply 
because  I  am  a  feminist,  but  more  importantly  because  there  is 
now  well-documented  evidence  of  links  between  mothers'  education 
and  their  children's  readiness  for  learning,  between  female  edu- 
cation and  reduced  fertility,  and  between  female  education  and  pro- 
ductive self-employment  both  on  and  off  the  farm. 

Just  this  morning  on  NPR,  I  heard  that  the  World  Bank  has  re- 
leased a  new  report  on  poverty,  pointing  out  that  increases  in  pop- 
ulation have  essentially  eroded  the  development  impact  of  their 
programs  in  the  poorest  countries.  By  emphasizing  education  for 
women  and  girls,  one  can  make  a  significant  step  toward  poverty 
eradication. 

In  the  Sahehan  countries,  the  region  of  Africa  I  know  best,  only 
5  percent  of  girls  of  secondary  school  age  are  enrolled  in  school.  Of 
that  5  percent,  the  majority  will  not  complete  school.  So  there  is 
really  tremendous  work  to  be  done;  and  with  a  relatively  small  in- 
vestment of  resources,  I  think  one  can  actually  see  substantial  pay- 
offs. 

The  African  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  is  based  in  Nairobi,  has 
just  launched  a  research  project  on  the  education  of  women  and 
girls.  The  first  phase  is  policy-oriented  research,  but  the  next  phase 
calls  for  the  development  of  pilot  projects  that  can  encourage 
progress  in  the  area  of  education  for  women. 

I  believe  this  program  presents  opportunities  for  funding  on  our 
side. 

The  second  thing  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  seek  ways  to  consoli- 
date liberalizing  political  reforms.  Clearly,  we  all  know  that  the 
wave  of  democratization  that  began  in  1989  has  moved  across  Afri- 
ca, along  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  goal  with  respect  to  these  reforms  should  be  to  promote 
democratic,  participatory,  accountable,  transparent  governance. 
This,  in  part,  will  respond  to  the  Congressman's  question  about 
how  do  we  know  what  happens  to  our  money?  If  people  in  these 
countries  have  mechanisms  for  watching  what  their  governments 
are  doing  and  holding  them  accountable,  that  will  probably  do  more 
to  keep  things  honest  than  sending  our  auditors  over. 

We  need  to  continue  to  monitor  and  sanction  human  rights 
abuses.  We  need  to  develop  positive  incentives  for  governments 
that  do  not  abuse  human  rights.  The  way  things  work  now,  if  you 
don't  do  anything  bad,  you  just  get  ignored.  I  think  we  need  to  turn 
that  around. 

We  should  also  provide  increased  aid  to  governments  that  stand 
as  positive  models  of  democratization.  These  governments  ought  to 
get  special  consideration  with  respect  to  the  receipt  of  resources  to 
buildup  both  their  physical  and  social  infrastructure.  Again,  it  is 
this  notion  of  positive  incentives. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that  we  pay  more  attention  to 
nonelites.  Most  of  the  attempts  to  buildup  civil  society  have  focused 
on  professional  groups,  and  other  elites,  but  what  happens  to  poli- 
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tics  at  the  base  will  be  extraordinarily  important  for  the  viability 
of  these  new  democratic  governments. 

In  Mali,  for  example,  where  President  Alpha  Konare  was  elected 
with  nearly  69  percent  of  the  vote  in  runoff  elections — in  a  process 
that  won  high  marks  for  being  open,  free  and  fair — the  turnout  was 
barely  21  percent.  Therefore,  it  is  not  really  all  that  surprising  that 
when  the  government  has  problems,  its  support  is  even  weaker 
than  Clinton's  right  now. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  bad,  huh? 

Ms.  RoBENSON.  Getting  back  to  my  overarching  framework,  the 
third  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  the  need  to  invest  in  re- 
gional peacekeeping  and  collective  security  mechanisms. 

Security  involves  not  only  military  preparedness  and  provisions 
for  maintaining  law  and  order;  but  rather,  "security"  needs  to  be 
defined  in  terms  that  include  economic  and  social  development.  Be- 
cause if  you  look  for  the  sources  of  instability  and  unrest  and  you 
try  to  figure  out  what  leads  people  to  protest  or  riot  frequently,  you 
find  it  has  to  do  with  lack  of  opportunities  for  economic  and  social 
development. 

In  lieu  of  military  assistance  to  individual  African  countries,  I 
would  advise  shifting  resources  to  Africa's  nascent  regional  peace- 
keeping structures.  There  should  for  example  be  continued  support 
for  ECOMOG's  role  in  Liberia;  and  another  thing  is  the  OAU,  I 
think,  should  get  assistance  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  regional 
peacekeeping  force. 

I  remember  back  in  Mav  of  1991,  there  was  a  conference  in  Kam- 
pala, organized  by  the  Africa  Leadership  Forum,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  and  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
This  conference  proposed  a  framework  to  contain  violence  and 
strife  in  Africa,  and  to  ensure  that  governments  adhere  to  a  mini- 
mum set  of  democratic  principles. 

The  conference  also  proposed  to  strengthen  the  OAU's  Commis- 
sion on  Mediation  and  Arbitration  and  proposed  that  Africa  estab- 
lish peacekeeping  machinery,  including  a  military  force  to  deploy 
when  internal  strife  threatened  the  security  of  neighboring  African 
states. 

As  I  watched  the  events  in  Somalia  go  from  bad  to  worse,  I  kept 
thinking  that  if  back  in  1991  the  Kampala  conference  mechanism 
had  been  set  up,  African  peacekeepers  could  have  intervened.  The 
United  States  probably  would  have  assisted  in  some  way,  but  it 
wouldn't  have  required  this  massive  intervention  of  American 
troops  if  there  had  been  a  regional  peacekeeping  force. 

I  think  I  probably  exceeded  my  10  minutes,  so  I  will  stop  at  this 
point. 

Those  are  my  suggestions  for  an  overarching  policy  framework. 
I  will  save  the  rest  for  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  you  are  very  kind  to  come  down  from  Bos- 
ton, and  we  appreciate  it. 

Really,  those  are  dynamic  things  that  you  said,  particularly 
about  women,  that  I  would  like  to  come  back  to. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Paden. 

Mr.  Paden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Your  testimony  will  be  filed  in  toto  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Paden.  Fine. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  PADEN,  PROFESSOR  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES,  GEORGE  MASON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Paden.  Chairman  Johnston,  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  comment  on  the 
status  of  foreign  aid  toward  West  Africa  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  poHtical  and  economic  conditions  that  frame  the  context.  I 
have  been  asked  to  respond  briefly  to  nine  questions.  Before  I  do, 
let  me  say  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  the  remarks 
of  Professor  Robinson.  I  thought  they  were  thoughtful  and  impor- 
tant comments. 

The  questions  I  have  been  asked  are  key  priorities  for  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance,  adequacies  of  levels  of  assistance,  key  policy  issues 
facing  United  States  in  the  region,  regional  versus  specific  country 
approaches  to  conflict,  ECOMOG  has  a  model,  impact  of  SAP,  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  aid  programs,  support  for  democratic  move- 
ments, and  the  question  of  Islamic  fundamentalism,  does  it  pose  a 
threat  to  democracy. 

With  regard  to  priorities  for  U.S.  assistance  in  the  region,  I  have 
identified  three.  I  think  these  have  been  distributed  to  you  in  writ- 
ten form.  The  first  and  foremost  in  my  mind  is  peacekeeping  and 
conflict  resolution  as  a  precondition  for  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment. I  feel  every  effort  should  be  made  to  facilitate  the  peace 
process  in  Liberia  and  surrounding  countries  and  to  be  proactive 
rather  than  reactive  in  future  efforts  to  achieve  nonviolent  solu- 
tions to  socioeconomic,  political  and  religious  conflict. 

Secondly,  I  would  suggest  encouraging  regionalist  approaches  to 
grassroots  economic  transactions  rather  than  statist  approaches, 
which  often  reinforce  artificial  boundaries  and  curtail  real  growth. 

The  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States,  ECOWAS,  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  such  encouragement,  if  it  can  be  encouraged 
to  facilitate  indigenous  economic  structures  and  microeconomic  ac- 
tivities which  transcend  existing  state  boundaries. 

Thirdly,  U.S.  assistance  should  remain  engaged  in  the  commu- 
nication process  which  facilities  the  flow  of  ideas  with  respect  to 
political  and  economic  reforms  which  have  been  discussed  here  this 
morning. 

With  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  aid  levels,  let  me  say  that  the 
United  States  is  currently  less  engaged  in  West  Africa  than  in 
many  other  areas,  and  because  of  Nigeria's  OPEC  status,  has  mini- 
mal involvement  in  that  country.  We  are  hoping  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  new  U.S.  Administration,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
West  Africa,  particularly  through  a  regionalist  approach. 

The  experimentation  in  Africa  with  forms  of  democratic  rule 
should  be  encouraged  and  the  regionalist  initiatives  supported. 

I  would  stress  that  special  efforts  should  be  made,  perhaps 
through  USIA,  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  interior  portion 
of  West  Africa,  which  has  longstanding  Islamic  legacies  that  are 
currently  undergoing  changes,  and  misunderstandings  with  the 
Western  world  are  resulting.  The  tendency  is  to  deal  with  the  bet- 
ter-educated coastal  areas  rather  than  the  interior  portions  of  the 
region. 

What  are  the  key  policy  issues  in  the  area?  With  the  close  of  the 
cold  war,  there  is  less  international  attention  to  several  states  un- 
dergoing systems  transformations  and  even  "collapse."  How  this 
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transformation  can  be  achieved  in  terms  of  political  and  economic 
reforms,  as  well  as  maintaining  a  measure  of  stability,  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  states  themselves  and  to  the  international  community. 

Obviously,  the  use  of  financial  aid  mechanisms  should  not  be 
used  to  bolster  regimes  that  are  in  the  process  of  collapsing  under 
their  own  weight. 

The  second  issue  I  want  to  suggest  is  regarding  ECOWAS.  For 
a  number  of  years,  since  1975  when  it  was  initiated,  many  of  us 
who  have  lived  and  worked  in  that  area  have  seen  the  birth,  and 
then  the  long  gestation  period  of  ECOWAS.  Yet  now  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  ECOWAS  to  take  on  a  new  lease  that  makes  a  region- 
alist  approach  to  security  and  development  possible  almost  for  the 
first  time. 

The  events  in  Liberia  have  resulted  in  closer  regional  cooperation 
in  the  area  of  security  and  peacekeeping,  with  Nigeria  assuming 
the  leadership  in  ECOMOG  forces.  The  economic  and  political  inte- 
gration in  Europe,  is  creating  a  model  in  which  the  permeability 
of  national  boundaries,  is  the  norm,  and  English-and  French-speak- 
ing cooperation  is  more  likely. 

Also  the  economic  structural  reforms  in  West  Africa  in  the  past 
several  years  are  resulting  in  more  globalized  standards  and  open- 
ness of  economic  systems,  as  well  as  the  trend  toward  democratic 
rule. 

The  big  question  that  I  think  many  are  looking  at  with  regard 
to  West  Africa  is  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian  rule  in  Ni- 
geria. The  elections  are  currently  being  scheduled  for  June  12,  plus 
or  minus,  with  the  handover  in  late  August. 

If  that  transition  is  successful,  it  will  set  the  tone  for  other  states 
in  West  Africa  in  terms  of  political  legitimacy.  If  it  doesn't  work, 
then  there  are  additional  problems. 

By  the  way,  the  Nigerian  transition  to  civilian  rule,  may  pro- 
foundly affect  the  capacity  of  Nigeria  to  participate  in  a  military 
way  through  ECOMOG.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  you  may  want 
to  consider.  Civilian  regimes  simply  have  less  interest  in  ECOMOG 
agreements  than  some  of  the  military  regimes. 

So,  for  a  whole  series  of  reasons,  including  things  going  on  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  prototypes  developing  in  Europe,  West  African  co- 
operation— politically,  economically  and  in  security  areas — now 
seems  to  be  a  possibility.  There  are  a  few  notable  exceptions  that 
I  think  we  are  all  aware  of. 

The  transition  to  civilian  rule  in  Nigeria  will  be  a  major  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States.  My  feeling  is  that  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  relocate  to  the  new  capital  with  as  much 
speed  and  dignity  as  possible.  There  is  a  double  transition,  going 
from  military  to  civilian  rule,  and  the  transition  from  the  capital 
in  Lagos  to  the  capital  in  Abuja.  The  U.S.  Government  should  allo- 
cate resources  so  that  there  is  seen  to  be  a  breadth  of  coverage  re- 
flecting of  Nigeria's  federal  character.  That  is,  communication 
should  be  maintained  throughout  the  entire  country  and  not  simply 
along  the  coastal  areas. 

Finally,  the  fragility  of  the  West  African  ecosystem  both  in  the 
savanna  and  rain  forest  areas  will  require  much  more  creative  ap- 
proaches to  the  challenges  of  development,  with  more  environ- 
mental impact  awareness. 
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The  fourth  question  has  been  the  impact  of  conflicts,  and  re- 
gional versus  specific  country  approaches.  The  argument  that  one 
heard  in  West  Africa  with  the  crisis  in  Liberia  and  argument  for 
ECOMOGs  engagement  was  as  follows:  "If  your  neighbor's  house  is 
on  fire,  it  affects  the  whole  neighborhood."  The  regional  approach 
is  seen  as  necessary,  given  the  realities  in  that  region;  by  and 
large,  this  has  received  U.N.  support,  OAU  support,  as  well  as 
ECOWAS  support. 

I  have  commented  that  I  think  the  predominant  role  of  Nigeria 
in  the  ECOMOG  force  may  be  reassessed  during  various  transi- 
tions to  civilian  rule.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
any  other  form  of  support  that  can  be  given  to  keep  ECOMOG 
going,  without  assuming  the  Nigerians  will  carry  the  burden  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Transborder  refugee  issues  in  West  Africa  may  result  from  vio- 
lent conflict,  from  ecological  stress,  or  from  other  demographic 
shifts  based  on  "push-pull"  factors.  This  flow  of  peoples  is  related 
to  the  notion  of  regionalism.  If  the  intent  is  to  keep  the  16 
ECOWAS  states  as  tight  sovereign  units  in  terms  of  their  people, 
the  intent  and  the  original  purpose  of  ECOWAS  will  have  been 
subverted. 

The  intent  of  ECOWAS  was  to  move  toward  a  free  flow  of  goods, 
people,  technology,  finance,  and  so  forth.  This  has  been  subject  to 
a  lot  of  cross-pressures  since  1975.  Most  notably,  on  at  least  two 
occasions,  Nigerians  have  expelled  citizens  from  other  ECOWAS 
countries. 

In  the  future,  the  question  of  guest  workers,  refugees,  immi- 
grants will  require  regional  solutions.  Nigeria  seems  to  be  taking 
the  lead  in  that  recently,  with  a  move  to  dual  citizenship  models. 
Clearly  this  is  one  of  the  challenges  for  ECOWAS. 

Regarding  the  flow  of  economic  goods  and  services  in  West  Afri- 
ca, many  of  us  who  have  looked  at  precolonial  and  colonial  patterns 
in  West  Africa  have  been  impressed  by  the  vibrancy  of  the  indige- 
nous economic  system,  the  market  trading  system,  the  long  dis- 
tance trade,  et  cetera.  In  many  ways,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  strengthening  of  state  structures  in  the  post-independent  pe- 
riod has  been  to  set  up  border  restrictions  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  larger-scale,  vibrant  economies.  As  ECOWAS  now  responds  to 
the  challenge  of  regional  security  issues,  it  may  well  be  that  mem- 
ber states  should  not  be  quite  as  intense  on  this  question  of  border 
restrictions  and,  in  fact,  let  the  flow  of  people,  finance,  technology, 
take  its  natural  course. 

One  reason  I  think  this  has  been  resisted  in  the  past  is  that 
there  is  a  clear  disproportionate  weight  that  Nigeria  carries  within 
this  whole  system.  We  are  all  aware  of  this.  There  are  many  small 
states  and  then  one  state  of  approximately  100  million  people 
which,  on  its  own  weight,  could  outvote  anyone  else.  Yet  these  are 
the  realities. 

Nigeria  will  certainly  be  the  engine  of  growth  in  West  Africa, 
with  the  oil  resources,  liquefied  natural  gas  coming  on  stream  in 
the  mid-1990's,  human  resources,  et  cetera.  Whatever  the  problems 
of  austerity,  Nigeria  has  moved  into  a  variety  of  modern  production 
techniques. 
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The  fifth  question  was  the  ECOMOG  approach  as  a  model  for  Af- 
rica. Clearly  cooperation  with  rationalist  groups  such  as  ECOMOG, 
OAU  and  the  U.N.  on  matters  of  peace  monitoring  and  peacekeep- 
ing will  be  more  important  in  the  post-cold  war  era.  There  were 
reasons  when  the  cold  war  divisions  made  such  cooperation  less 
likely.  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  real  possibility  for  regional  coopera- 
tion. ECOWAS  and  ECOMOG  would  seem  to  be  the  initial  test  of 
that. 

Individual  states  will  continue  to  assert  their  own  sovereign 
rights  to  defense,  but  concepts  of  shared  or  pooled  sovereignty, 
which  we  hear  about  in  Europe  with  respect  to  legal  and  political 
models,  are  already  widely  discussed  in  West  Africa. 

Regarding  effects  of  the  structural  adjustment  programs,  I  have 
given  in  written  form  some  very  quick  off-the-top-of-the-head 
thoughts.  One  could  complexify  this,  but  the  short  answer  is,  by  re- 
leasing some  of  the  energies  in  the  rural  areas,  farmers,  in  general, 
have  responded  to  market  incentives.  Those  on  fixed  incomes  in  the 
urban  areas,  particularly  in  middle  classes  and  university  life  and 
so  on,  have  been  hit  very  hard. 

As  the  urban  voice  is  usually  a  predominant  voice  in  the  political 
system,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  gnashing  of  teeth.  At  the  same  time 
if  and  when  there  is  a  transition  to  democratic  rule,  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  these  countries,  by  and  large,  are  agrarian,  will  mean 
that  the  voices  of  the  farmers  will  take  a  political  form  as  well. 
That  will  provide  opportunities  for  political  balance. 

Also,  there  is  a  big  difference  between  Francophone  African  and 
Anglophone  African  linkage  of  the  CFA  to  the  French  franc.  This 
has  been  a  continuing  problem  in  U.S. -French  and  U.S. -West  Africa 
relations.  My  own  view  on  the  impact  of  SAP  has  been  that  the  big- 
gest difference — this  may  be  true  for  Africa  in  general  and  the 
world  in  general — is  between  energy-exporting  countries  and  en- 
ergy-importing states. 

Nigeria  is,  nas  been  over  the  past  several  decades  one  of  the 
major  suppliers  of  oil  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  clearly  in  a  different  situation  than  energy  "have-not" 
countries.  When  the  price  of  oil  goes  up,  as  during  the  Gulf  crisis, 
when  oil  went  up  to  $40  barrel,  there  was  a  windfall  profit  to  Nige- 
ria. If  it  stays  at  $19  to  $22  a  barrel,  Nigeria  is  still  moderately 
better  off  than  its  neighbors. 

Energy  policy  is  one  of  the  issues,  without  going  to  double-pric- 
ing, that  the  Nigerians  and  their  ECOWAS  partners  are  going  to 
have  to  sort  out:  the  question  of  sharing  access  to  energy  resources. 

States  in  West  Africa  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  challenge  of 
shifting  from  primary  production  or  mono-crop  production  to  value- 
added  production.  The  main  challenge  from  the  West  African  point 
of  view  is  that  they  would  normally  be  looking  forward  to  participa- 
tion in  the  GATT  and  larger  global  agreements,  but  the  investment 
capital  that  would  normally  fiow  to  them  is  not  available.  Every 
Deutschmark  that  isn't  nailed  down  is  off  in  East  Europe  or  the 
Russian  Federation. 

Regarding  the  question  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  program 
coordination,  there  are  clearly  different  functions  for  each.  The  ca- 
pacity to  work  across  levels  is  crucial  in  both  cases — levels  being 
global,  regional,  national,  sub-national,  local — most  aid  programs 
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are  now  working  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  just  at  the  national 
level,  as  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  initiatives  mentioned  several  times  this  morning,  and 
I  would  certainly  be  supportive  of  it,  is  the  World  Bank  and  donors 
group  working  on  capacity-building.  Capacity-building  in  policy 
analysis  and  business  management  has  a  regionalist  center  ap- 
proach to  setting  up  facilities  for  training  in  West  Africa  or  in 
central  Southern  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

The  question  of  whether  these  regionalist  approaches  will  receive 
the  cooperation  of  the  French  Government  is  something  we  are  all 
waiting  to  see  in  light  of  recent  elections.  Clearly,  the  Gaullist  par- 
ties have  in  the  past  felt  they  had  special  relationships  with 
Francophone  African  countries;  at  the  same  time,  they  have  been 
the  ones  that  have  expelled  West  African  immigrants,  and  there  is 
a  question  of  which  line  they  will  take. 

I  would  say  where  possible  the  United  States  should  work 
through  multilateral  programs.  I  would  also  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  major  challenge  in  West  Africa  with  regard  to  development  is 
the  question  of  the  enormous  diaspora  of  African  professionals  from 
that  area.  We  in  the  academic  community  have  not  fully  followed 
the  implication  of  these  human  flows.  Every  now  and  then  the  Ni- 
gerian Ambassador  to  the  United  States  will  announce  he  is  trying 
to  serve  about  500,000  Nigerians  in  this  country. 

In  the  1970's,  when  the  OPEC  countries  took  off,  Nigeria  was 
among  the  three  largest  suppliers  of  foreign  students  to  this  coun- 
try. When  the  price  of  oil  fell  down  dramatically  in  the  1980's, 
many  of  those  students  got  stuck  here.  There  are  many  other  push- 
pull  patterns  which  resulted  in  widespread  overseas  networks  of 
skilled  West  Africans.  For  various  reasons,  including  the  fact  that 
democracy  has  not  yet  taken  bloom  there,  they  have  be  reluctant 
to  go  back. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  incentives  or  disincentives  be  created 
that  enforce  this  repatriation,  because  I  can  see  the  international 
network  as  being  a  source  of  strength  for  Africa  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. At  the  same  time,  to  have  educated  persons  disengaged 
means  that  until  they  are  reengaged.  West  Africa  will  never  fulfill 
its  potential  as  a  development  model. 

Mr.  Johnston.  On  the  last  two  questions,  if  we  could  file  your 
answers  as  a  matter  of  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  MY.  Paden  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Unless  you  wanted  to  briefly  talk  about  Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Mr.  Paden.  I  have  left  "Islamic  fundamentalism"  in  quotes  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  term  that  I  use.  I  have  lived  in  and  worked  in 
Muslim  areas  for  many  years,  and  I  notice  the  general  tendency  in 
the  Western  world  now  to  lump  all  Muslims  together.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  dangerous  tendency. 

West  Africa  has  a  pattern  of  being  at  least  half-Muslim,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior  area.  I  think  there  is  a  special  challenge  to 
the  Western  world  to  keep  the  channels  of  communication  open 
whether  through  aid  programs  or  the  USIA  programs  or  through 
NGO's. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Nigeria  is  principally  Muslim,  right? 
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Mr.  Paden.  The  1991  census  did  not  ask  that  question  so  the  last 
data  we  have  is  the  1963  census  in  which  Nigeria  was  placed  at 
49  percent  Muslim,  37  percent  Christian. 

It  is  about  half  and  half. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  about  Uganda? 

Mr.  Paden.  Uganda,  that  is  a  good  question.  I  don't  know  the 
census  data  on  Uganda,  but  clearly  there  is  a  disparity  between  the 
North  and  South  as  well. 

Ms.  Robinson.  On  that  same  point,  I  was  in  Kenya  last  month, 
and  in  the  newspaper  there  was  an  article  on  Ali  Mazuri's  pro- 
gram, The  Africans,  which  was  finally  aired  on  Kenyan  television, 
after  8  years. 

The  article  congratulated  Mazuri  for  finally  bringing  out  into  the 
open  the  fact  there  are  large  numbers  of  Muslims  who  live  in  Afri- 
ca, in  Kenya  particularly. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  map  in 
my  office  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  see  it.  And  it  colors  most  of 
Nigeria  Muslim  and  then  they  break  it  down  into  Sunni  or  Shi'ite. 
But  I  would  be  happy  to  display  it  to  you.  Obviously,  it  is  not  clas- 
sified or  it  wouldn't  be  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Paden.  I  was  interested  to  find  this  question  on  my  list  here. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  then — having  shortened  your  presen- 
tation here — let  me  start  out  with  a  question. 

Is  Islamic  fundamentalism,  as  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
defines  it — which  is  not  only  a  threat  to  democracy  but  a  threat  to 
Muslim  countries  such  as  Algeria,  Egypt,  places  like  that — is  it  a 
threat  to  democracy? 

Mr.  Paden.  My  own  sense  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Muslim 
world  is  that  as  the  transition  to  modernization  occurs,  there  is  a 
reassessment  of  what  are  fundamentals  of  values  and  beliefs  and 
what  are  simply  cultural  traditions. 

Particularly  in  an  OPEC  country  like  Nigeria  that  has  gone 
through  rapid  transformations  up  and  down  in  its  economics,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  exploration  of  this  issue.  Where  I  think  people 
could  probably  agree  on  the  use  of  the  term  "Islamic  fundamental- 
ism" is  that  it  refers  to  certain  politically  radical  activist  groups, 
as  distinct  from  the  general  process  of  reassessing  religious  legacy. 

I  put  the  politically  activist  groups  as  a  relatively  small  percent 
of  the  general  population,  rather  than  as  a  widespread  phenome- 
non. What  I  have  noticed  in  the  past  and  from  studies  of  the  colo- 
nial period  is,  when  the  outside  world  or  the  Western  world  sets 
up  Islamic  groups  as  a  bogeyman,  that  then  help  create  the  phe- 
nomenon itself.  If  you  start  looking  for  that  "ism,"  then  you  tend 
to  find  it  under  every  table,  and  sooner  or  later  it  begins  to  take 
reactive  shape. 

West  African  or  African  patterns  of  Islam  are  very  different  from 
those  in  Middle  East  and  the  Asian  cultures.  My  experience  has 
been  West  African  Muslim  countries  are  very  tolerant  and  plural- 
istic under  most  circumstances.  Again,  in  times  of  extreme  political 
stress — and  national  elections  tend  to  be  periods  of  stress — the 
question  of  power-sharing,  the  question  of  symbol  management,  the 
question  of  Federal  character,  all  of  these  things  have  to  be 
thought  through  very  carefully. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Robinson,  your  observations  on  women  in  Af- 
rica are  very  good  and  I — you  hit  me  between  the  eyes  before  I  re- 
ahzed  that  education  has  a  direct  relationship  to  tne  fertihty  role 
model,  between  mother  and  daughter,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

In  looking  at  your  curriculum  vitae  here,  which  is  longer  than 
my  entire  biography,  you  have  two  articles  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject matter — a  scholarly  journal  on  black  women  and  Confronting 
the  Challenge  of  Co-Development:  A  Post-Nairobi  Agenda  for  Afri- 
cans and  African -American  Women. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Could  I  impose  upon  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
those  articles  if  you  still  have  them? 

Ms.  Robinson.  You  know,  I  was  going  to  bring  a  copy  of  the  jour- 
nal and  forgot  to  put  it  in  my  briefcase.  I  definitely  will. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Particularly  the  journal,  which  is  a  special  issue 
on  women  in  rural  Africa.  Sage:  a  Scholarly  Journal  on  Black 
women  is  published  at  Spelman  College  in  Atlanta.  As  editor  of 
this  special  issue  on  African  women  I  tried  to  design  a  development 
education  publication  with  a  format  that  would  inform  scholars  as 
well  as  the  general  public.  It  has  pictures,  profiles  of  African 
women  who  are  involved  in  the  development  process,  interviews,  as 
well  as  book  reviews  and  a  film  review. 

I  v/ill  send  you  more  than  one  copy,  because  it  was  designed  to 
promote  the  involvement  of  women  in  development.  In  fact,  we  got 
a  grant  to  subsidize  an  additional  3,000  copies  that  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  United  States,  Africa,  Europe,  and  parts  of  Asia. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Great.  I  am  working  on  a  crash  program  in  read- 
ing obsolete  books,  one  which  is  10  years  old,  called  "The  Africans" 
which  says  that  women  literally  in  Africa  are  almost  slaves  in 
many  instances. 

When  Mr.  Payne  and  I  were  in  South  Africa  2  weeks  ago  talking 
to  several  African  women,  they  pointed  out  that  a  girl  14  or  15 
years  old  intentionally  becomes  pregnant  in  order  to  show  a  poten- 
tial husband  that  she  can  produce  children,  and  it  is  kind  of  alarm- 
ing. 

Abortion  is  illegal  in  South  Africa.  The  birth  rate  is  just  a  run- 
away right  now.  There  are  30  million  black  Africans  in  South  Afri- 
ca which  very  easilv  could  come  to  50  million.  As  you  say,  the  ad- 
vances that  we  mane  are  just  wiped  out  by  this  burgeoning  popu- 
lation, and  in  one  of  the  courses  we  went  to,  black  South  Africans 
did  not  want  to  have  birth  control,  because  it  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  white  South  Africans  and  I  can  understand  that.  In  other 
words,  the  white  South  Africans  said,  let's  be  fruitful  and  multiply 
but  don't  let  the  black  South  Africans  do  that.  So  there  was  a  dou- 
ble standard  there  and  I  can  understand  that  philosophy. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  United  States'  development  assistance 
adequate  enough  to  meet  your  criteria  for  African  development  as- 
sistance right  now? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Well,  I  was  just  looking  at  the  figures.  They  look 
woefully  small  to  me,  but  there  are  two  issues  here.  One  is  the  ab- 
solute level  of  aid  to  Africa  vis-a-vis  other  parts  of  the  world,  which 
is  very  low,  but  the  second  issue  is  how  that  money  is  used,  and 
everybody  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  what  happens  on  the 
ground  knows  that  there  is  tremendous  waste. 
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Yes,  money  is  ripped  off,  but  in  addition  a  lot  of  money  is  badly 
spent.  So  I  advocate  both  increased  levels  of  aid  to,  as  I  said,  those 
situations  where  positive  benefits  and  behaviors  can  be  generated 
or  encouraged,  while  paying  particular  attention  to  how  that  money 
is  spent,  with  an  understanding  that  much  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  is  an  example  of  what  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  that  the  criteria  we  should  use — we  should  not 
spend  it  the  way  it  has  been  spent  in  the  past? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Yes.  And  there  are  some  things  that  we  stopped 
doing  that  we  need  to  go  back  to.  You  know — well,  we  got  out  of 
the  business  of  support  for  population  programs  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Johnston.  For  12  years. 

Ms.  Robinson.  We  were  concerned  about  abortion,  but  one  of  the 
profiles  I  have  in  the  journal  is  of  a  Malian  nurse  midwife  who 
works  in  a  place  called  Kadibougou.  I  came  to  know  of  her  through 
the  Washington-based  Center  for  Development  and  Population  Ac- 
tivities, an  American  NGO  that  trains  Third  World  women  to  do 
culturally  sensitive  family  planning.  CEDPA  had  given  a  grant  to 
a  group  in  Mali  to  run  a  family  planning  training  seminar.  When 
I  was  trying  to  identify  people  to  spotlight  in  the  journal,  I  was 
told,  if  you  go  to  Mali,  you  have  got  to  go  to  Kadibougou  and  meet 
Madam  Traoure.  It  was  really  hard  getting  there.  But  this  woman 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  impressive  people  I  have  ever  met 
in  my  life. 

In  1982  she  had  participated  in  a  family  planning  workshop  or- 
ganized by  another  Malian  nurse  midwife  who  had  attended  a 
CEDPA  seminar  in  Washington.  As  the  last  part  of  the  workshop, 
each  participant  had  to  design  a  small-scale  family  planning  pro- 
gram. The  person  with  the  best  proposal  then  got  about  $1,000  in 
seed  money  to  go  back  and  actually  implement  her  program. 

Madam  Traoure  won.  She  went  back  with  the  money  and  set  up 
an  integrated  rural  development  and  family  planning  program  at 
her  clinic  in  Katibougou.  She  recruited  young  women  from  six 
nearby  villages  and  taught  them  about  nutrition  and  basic  child 
care  and  hygiene,  as  well  as  about  the  various  family  planning  de- 
vices that  were  available  at  the  clinic  in  Kadibougou. 

People  walked  to  Kadibougou  to  get  birth  control  devices  because 
they  were  not  available  in  their  villages.  She  also  organized  a  pro- 
gram for  young  men  who  received  training  in  village  sanitation  and 
were  also  encouraged  to  go  back  and  talk  to  their  peers  about  fam- 
ily planning.  And  then  she  brought  traditional  midwives  to 
Katibougou  for  training  in  sanitary  procedures  and  also  trained 
them  to  talk  to  women  about  family  planning.  At  the  same  time 
Madam  Traoure  was  trying  to  get  the  villagers  to  set  up  what  she 
called  income  generating  projects,  because  otherwise  everybody  ex- 
cept the  traditional  midwives  would  be  working  in  their  villages 
without  pay,  and  the  program  wouldn't  be  sustainable.  She  wanted 
these  village  educators  to  be  able  to  receive  the  equivalent  of  about 
$20  a  month  for  the  work  they  were  doing.  I  met  Madam  Traoure 
5  years  after  she  had  launched  this  program  with  $1,000,  and  peo- 
ple were  now  coming  from  other  villages  asking  to  be  involved.  She 
had  no  vehicle.  She  would  go  around  to  the  local  merchants  in 
Katibougou  and  ask  them  to  drive  her  out  to  the  villages.  There 
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were  delegations  of  people  coming  to  her  clinic,  asking  her  if  she 
could  bring  the  program  to  their  villages. 

Madam  Traoure  told  me  that  her  work  proves  people  are  wrong 
when  they  say  you  can't  do  family  planning  in  a  rural  setting.  Ex- 
perts from  the  World  Bank  and  WHO  bring  people  to  Mali  and 
travel  out  to  Katibougou  to  look  at  the  program,  but  she  said  no- 
body had  ever  given  her  any  money  other  than  the  $1,000  she  got 
when  she  started.  So  I  said,  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  find  some 
money  for  your  work,  and  I  was  able  to  put  her  in  touch  with 
Oxfam-America. 

She  got  $10,000  to  do — to  sort  of  expand  her  program.  But  that 
money,  that  $10,000,  or  that  initial  $3,000  as  compared  to  these 
millions  that  you  were  asking  about  earlier,  if  one  looks  at  the  com- 
parative benefits  from  doing  things  in  one  way  versus  another,  I 
think  we  need  to  spend  more  time  focusing  on  what  works  and  pro- 
moting that.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  just  on  the  Liberian  situation,  how  do  you  rate 
ECOMOG  and  their  performance?  As  you  know,  rumor  has  it  that 
there  are — that  there  is  Nigeria,  which  is  the  main  force,  and  some 
of  the  leadership  had  reasons  for  wanting  Taylor  stopped.  There 
are  rumors  that  some  of  the  leadership  owned  enterprises  in  Libe- 
ria and  so  that  the  whole  peacekeeping  operation  may  have  been 
sparked  by  perhaps  more  personal  considerations  in  addition  to  at- 
tempting to  have  peace.  There  are  even  rumors  now,  of  some 
ECOMOG  bombing  of  hospitals  where  children  are,  thinking  that 
Taylor  might  be  in  one  of  them.  Also,  difficult  to  substantiate,  the 
fact  that  drug  trafficking  in  Liberia  has  increased  and  there  are  al- 
legations that  the  Nigerian  network  for  drug  trafficking  has  been 
influenced  in  the  army. 

So  if  you  have  a  peacekeeping  operation  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  positive  force,  how  can  the  act  be  sort  of  cleaned  up — or  is  there 
any  substantiation  in  your  opinion  to  those  rumors? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Why  don't  you  go  first. 

Mr.  Paden.  Let  me  make  a  brief  comment.  For  the  first  couple 
of  years,  ECOMOG  troops  regarded  themselves  as  sitting  ducks, 
that  is  simply  being  in  Liberia  as  peacekeepers,  but  not  being  able 
to  respond.  In  more  recent  years,  they  have,  when  challenged,  re- 
sponded and  I  think  this  is  not  uncommon  in  other  peacekeeping 
operations  which  have  escalated.  Those  who  were  meant  to  be 
peacekeepers  have  in  a  sense  become  partisans  to  the  conflict. 

The  challenges  of  discipline  in  a  multinational  group  is  precisely 
what  needs  to  be  thought  through  in  a  longer  term  mode  rather 
than  the  kind  of  ad  hoc,  putting  units  from  different  countries  to- 
gether or  being  dependent  on  the  personality  factors  of  the  leaders 
involved.  Some  leaders  are  stronger,  some  are  weaker  in  terms  of 
how  they  handle  situations. 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  that  I  think  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  ECOMOG.  I  don't  have  any  specific  information  about  what 
any  excesses  have  amounted  to.  In  general,  I  think  ECOMOG  units 
would  argue  that  they  have  been  provoked  or  have  responded  to 
violations  in  the  cease-fire.  Obviously,  they  are  meant  to  be  there 
to  make  sure  that  the  parties  can  compete  in  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. Interim-President  Sawyer  has  said  he  will  not  compete  in 
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those  elections  so  when  the  elections  take  place,  the  ECOMOG 
troops  will  presumably  back  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  ECOMOG  troops  have  now  taken  the  line 
that  they  are  going  to  respond  to  the  U.N.  requirement  that  they 
enforce  arms  sanctions.  They  have  and  that  annoys  some  people  be- 
cause they  are  clamping  down  on  arms  imports.  Also,  I  think 
ECOMOG  units  have  wanted  to  minimize  their  own  field  losses. 
They  have  used  bombing  rather  than  ground  power  in  some  cases 
and  that  is  obviously  a  recipe  for  mistakes  here  and  there,  mis- 
taken targets  and  so  forth. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Yes,  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  quick  com- 
ments about  that.  To  start  by  focusing  on  the  problems  with 
ECOMOG  is  to  start  very  far  down  the  line  of  causation.  At  the 
very  least,  one  has  to  go  back  to  try  and  understand  several  things, 
one  being  the  whole  interim  government  mechanism  that  was  set 
up  in  a  way  that  people  hoped  would  bring  about  a  rapid  move  to 
elections  and  regularize  the  process  of  governance. 

That  did  not  happen.  The  interim  government  was  not  recog- 
nized and  so  you  have  a  government  that  is  there,  not  fully  legiti- 
mate, trying  to  function,  trying  to  bring  about  elections.  When  the 
interim  government  felt  the  need  to  have  a  peacekeeping  force,  it 
initially  went  to  the  OAU  and  was  not  able  to  get  backing  from 
enough  member  states.  Because  ECOWAS  is  smaller,  is  in  the  af- 
fected region,  and  undoubtedly  because  of  some  of  the  personal  re- 
lationships, the  interim  government  at  least  had  a  group  that  was 
willing  to  do  something. 

Now  ECOWAS  is  not  a  peacekeeping  force,  it  is  an  economic 
community,  and  was  not  set  up  to  do  peacekeeping. 

So  you  have  here  a  crisis  response  that  is  very,  very  ad  hoc.  One 
of  the  things  we  must  acknowledge  is  that  ECOMOG  stepped  in 
when  nobody  else  would  and  probably  created  a  situation  that  is 
better  than  it  would  have  been  if  no  peacekeeping  force  had  come; 
in  fact,  I  would  argue  that  ECOMOG  stopped  Liberia  from  becom- 
ing what  Somalia  became. 

It  is  important  to  recall  what  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks 
about  the  need  to  have  an  overarching  framework  that  includes 
support  for  regional  peacekeeping  arrangements.  ECOMOG,  with 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  successes  and  failures,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  learning  curve  for  regional  peacekeeping  operations. 

Concerning  the  point  about  enforcing  the  sanctions  against  Tay- 
lor's people  bringing  arms  in  across  the  border,  if  arms  are  allowed 
to  flow  freely  into  Liberia,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  things  will 
get  better.  The  question  about  how  you  do  peacekeeping  without 
suffering  too  many  losses  for  your  ground  troops,  I  am  sure  that 
someplace  in  Washington  there  are  hearings  going  on  right  now 
where  people  are  trying  to  figure  out  how  we  do  this  in  Bosnia,  so 
that  I  think  one  needs  to  sort  of  recognize  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  a  regional  African  attempt  to  grab  a  problem  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants  because  there  is  no  better  way  to  handle  it.  I 
want  to  emphasize  again  my  view  that  we  need  to  move  toward 
trying  to  find  ways  to  strengthen,  develop,  improve  regional  peace- 
keeping mechanisms. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  what  is  your  opinion,  and  I  agree  it  really  was 
a  tough  situation  there  and  someone  had  to  move  in.  Of  course  the 
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Nigerians  were  basically  hostile  to  Taylor,  and  that  is  one  problem 
that  he  seems  to  have.  How  do  you  turn  down  your  weapons  to 
someone  who  doesn't  surrender  themselves  to  the  ECOMOG 
troops?  And  somehow  it  got  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that,  hindsight  again,  if  the  United  States 
had  acted  in  some  way  with  our  embassy  which  was  still  function- 
ing. To  do  as  we  did  in  Ethiopia  to  convince  Mengistu  to  leave,  that 
if  we  had  continued  our  interest  in  Liberia  and  convinced  Doe  to 
leave,  since  we  sent  Doe  more  money  in  the  10  years  that  he  was 
in  office  than  we  had  in  the  previous  25,  it  seemed  that  we  might 
have  had  some  influence  if  there  was  some  interest. 

So  one  of  my  criticisms  of  our  continued  flawed  policy  of  the  past 
was  that  we  could  have  encouraged  Doe  somehow.  I  don't  know 
how  they  get  people  out,  but  Papa  Doc  was  gotten  out  and  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  Marcos  in  the  Philippines,  so  evidently  there  is 
a  way  that  we  have  to  convince  certain  leaders  that  they  should 
leave  places.  If  we  had  exerted  that  same  kind  of  interest,  I  think 
that  the  situation  would  have  been  totally  different,  in  my  opinion. 

Ms.  Robinson.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  just  have  a  question  regarding  the  girl-child  as  they 
say.  You  know  at  the  OAU  meeting  in  Senegal,  the  women  actually 
changed  the  agenda.  I  think  it  was  a  follow-up  of  the  World  Sum- 
mit on  Children  that  was  held  around  Thanksgiving  and  they  just 
decided  that  the  agenda  was  wrong.  It  wasn't  meeting  their  needs 
and  they  really  turned  it  around,  sort  of  like  a  college  sit-in  in  the 
old  days. 

Do  you  see  that — do  you  see  women — you  touched  on  it  before, 
but  do  you  see  the  empowerment  of  women  really  moving  forward 
as  we  saw,  for  example,  in — even  in  Somalia?  The  women  were  the 
only  ones  that  did  not  observe  zones.  You  know,  you  can't  come 
over  to  this  zone  but  the  women  just  went  where  they  wanted  to 
go. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Conversely,  Congressman,  I  didn't  see  any  men 
starving  in  Somalia  although  I  did  see  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  You  are  absolutely 
right.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  I  could  ask  for  a  succinct  answer,  please. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Yes  and  no. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  can  elaborate  a  little  further.  You  called  my 
bluff  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  just  have  one  real  quick  follow-up  though,  Mr. 
Chairman.  About — and  I  agree  with  you,  this  term  that  we  have 
put  on  the  Islamic  faith,  the  Islamic  fundamentalism.  I  said  3  or 
4  months  ago  it  was  a  label  that  we  are  imposing  and  it  is  sort  of 
a  code  word  that  sends  a  negative  connotation. 

You  know,  we  look  very  negatively  at  this  fundamentalism,  but 
I  look  at  any  kind  of  religious  fanatics,  as  we  could  see  down  in 
Waco,  is  afraid  of  Christian  fundamentalists,  I  guess,  as  I  would 
be  of  any  other  kind  of  fundamentalists,  even  more  so. 

What  do  you  think  our  behavior  toward  or  our  policy  toward — 
since  it  is  not  going  to  go  away,  if  they  have  free  and  fair  elections 
in  countries,  the  so-called  radical  wing  of  the  parties  are  going  to 
win,  what  should  our  policy  be  to  discard  the  elections  when  the — 
that  party  wins,  as  we  have  seen  in  Algeria? 
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Mr.  Paden.  For  a  long  time,  religious  parties  and  ethnic  parties 
in  West  Africa  have  been  proscribed  and  there  has  been  an  attempt 
by  most  states  to  transcend  religion  and  ethnicity.  My  guess  is  that 
the  pattern  of  trans-religious  parties  will  be  established.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  Nigeria  where  every  effort  is  being  made  to  cre- 
ate crosscutting  cleavages  across  those  boundaries. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  transitions  from 
military  to  civilian  rule  occur,  there  are  going  to  be  some  surprises. 
You  are  opening  the  door  to  participation,  to  grass  roots  involve- 
ment, which  is  the  whole  point  of  the  exercise.  In  many  areas  that 
are  predominantly  Muslim,  there  are  going  to  be  all  sorts  of  people 
who  arise  through  that  process. 

My  guess  is  that  as  long  as  this  is  treated  as  part  of  the  natural 
Democratic  process,  that  there  aren't  going  to  be  any  problems. 
There  are  more  problems  when  you  have  military  crackdowns  on 
these  people,  when  you  try  to  push  religion  underground.  When 
you  try  to  corner  people,  you  get  some  of  the  reaction  that  we  have 
seen  in  North  Africa. 

I  don't  want  to  second  guess  what  happened  in  Algeria,  but  I 
would  be  very  disappointed  in  West  Africa  if  there  were  elections 
the  military  used  religious  issues  as  an  excuse  to  come  back  in.  If 
you  are  going  to  go  in  for  democratization,  you  have  to  take  the 
consequences  and  take  a  slightly  longer  view. 

I  don't  see  the  problem  as  being  dramatic  in  West  Africa.  It  is 
clearly  related  to  economic  circumstances,  and  as  people  get  on 
their  feet  economically,  and  as  opportunities  for  young  people  be- 
come available,  things  will  take  a  more  normal  course. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Could  I  just  give  a  quick  comment  about  that?  I 
thought  Professor  Paden  was  going  to  say  this,  but  an  important 
thing  to  understand  about  Islam  and  politics  is  that  Islam  provides 
a  way  of  critiquing  corrupt  power.  It  provides  a  way  of  exercising 
political  dissent  when  regimes  are  not  allowing  opposition.  It  also 
provides  a  way  of  talking  about  economic  and  social  justice  when 
regimes  are  denying  economic  and  social  justice,  so  that  in  a  way 
Islam  can  be  a  surrogate  arena  for  democratic  empowerment, 
democratic  dissent  when  official  politics  don't  allow  for  that. 

To  simply  assume  that  Islam  is  a  threat  to  democracy  is  to  mis- 
understand the  ways  in  which  people  have  been  able  to  use  religion 
to  press  points,  ana  certainly  anybody  who  lived  through  the  Amer- 
ican civil  rights  movement  can  see  that  as  well. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  the  fear,  though,  is,  and  again,  you  as  a 
woman,  looking  at  Islam  and  Iran,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  justify 
some  of  the  things  that  they  are  subjecting  women  to  there.  I  think 
that  is — Iran  is  our  definition  of  Islamic  fundamentalism,  and  I 
think  that  is  where  we  have  stigmatized  the  entire  Islamic  world. 

Ms.  Robinson.  When  I  look  at  a  Muslim  woman  who  has  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Mecca,  I  know  that  her  status,  her  social  status 
is  elevated  very  highly.  Again,  even 

Mr.  Johnston.  Once  she  gets  there,  she  can't  drive  a  car. 

Ms.  Robinson.  No,  but  if  she  comes  back  to  Niger,  she  can  drive 
a  car,  and  so  it  is — even  that  in  terms  of  women,  it  is  not  just  all 
bad. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  You  know,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  argue 
with  the  expert.  I  will  get  burned. 
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Ms.  Robinson.  Islam's  impact  is  neither  all  good  nor  all  bad, 

Mr.  Johnston.  Doctor,  just  two  things.  One  is,  is  the  debt  in 
these  countries;  should  we  try,  the  United  States,  unilaterally  to 
cancel  the  debt,  or  at  the  same  time  go  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  World  Bank?  Because  that  seems  to  be  really  the  sand 
in  the  engine  that  is  driving  some  of  these  countries.  Many  coun- 
tries are  saddled  with  such  incredible  debt  that  they  can't  seem  to 
move. 

Mr.  Paden.  I  think  as  West  African  systems  return  to  democratic 
models,  this  will  be  one  of  the  things  that  is  negotiated.  Debt  is  al- 
ways a  negotiable  kind  of  item.  The  variation  on  that  theme  in  the 
West  African  context,  where  you  have  encroaching  deserts  and  very 
fragile  rain  forests,  is  to  continue  debt  for  nature  swaps  and  to  get 
something  in  the  process  that  has  a  global  common  good.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  way  to  go. 

There  is  also  a  difference  between  countries,  that  are  energy  ex- 
porting versus  energy  importing.  Nigeria  has  an  enormous  debt. 
Some  political  candidates  at  present  are  making  a  campaign  pitch 
on  the  line  that  the  Western  world  ought  to  abolish  that  debt  for 
various  historical  reasons.  This  issue  becomes  part  of  the  political 
process  as  well. 

With  regard  to  the  poorer  countries,  we  will  have  to  decide  how 
to  handle  the  range  of  debt  problems.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  simply 
forgiving  debt  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Last,  I  see  a  little  ambivalence  on  your  part  be- 
cause of  these  elections.  If  the  elections  are  turned  over  to  a  civil- 
ian government,  you  may  see  a  weakening  of  ECOMOG. 

Mr.  Paden.  I  think  so.  If  you  are  considering  what  in  the  past 
aid  packages  hasn't  been  included,  it  is  the  regionalist  approach 
and  the  preventive  conflict  resolution  approach.  If  you  just  go  in 
with  aid  at  current  levels,  you  are  going  to  miss  these  two  opportu- 
nities. There  have  been  an  ad  hoc  solutions  to  these  issues.  The  Ni- 
gerians have  bailed  out  ECOWAS  for  various  reasons.  I  think  the 
African  community  and  the  international  community  are  going  to 
have  to  decide  if  there  is  some  regular  way  to  sustain  and  to  train 
peacekeeping  resources.  The  lessons  for  AID  have  to  do  with  train- 
ing of  military  people  to  do  peacekeeping  and  not  simply  being 
skilled  at  shooting  it  out. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  a  quick  question  about  the  whole  issue  of  de- 
militarization. Do  you  feel  that  that  would  be  a  nice  carrot  to  offer 
countries  as  a  part  of  reviewing  aid.  It  has  been  indicated  by  some 
people  who  came  over  from  Ethiopia  to  meet  with  us,  that  they  es- 
timate the  army  in  Ethiopia  was  in  excess  of  1  million  people,  1 
million  men  and — primarily  men,  and  they  have  downsized  by 
about  60  percent,  so  they  only  have  400,000. 

That  is  still  a  pretty  large  army  and  we  were  shocked,  when  Iraq 
was  reported  to  have  an  army  of  500,000  persons.  Of  course,  they 
were  from  age  70  to  12,  but  that  was  the  number.  So  some  of  these 
exceedingly  large  military  forces,  if  somehow  the  whole  question,  in 
addition  to  democratization — even  if  they  have  to  make  a  civilian 
conservation  corps,  like  we  are  talking  about  in  Haiti,  possibly  of 
taking  their  army  and  make  them  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
something,  because  you  have  to  guarantee  the  military  people  that 
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if  they  put  their  gun  down,  they  have  got  to  put  it  down  for  some- 
thing. 

How  do  you  think  we  would  fare  or  do  you  think  that  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  our  selhng  point?  Maybe  that  would  reduce  the  burden 
on  their  budgets?  And  maybe  monies,  as  in  Ethiopia,  will  begin 
going  into  health  care  and  primary  education. 

I  am  not  endorsing  the  election.  I  was  there  and  it  was  50/50. 
It  wasn't  totally  free  and  fair,  I  don't  believe.  It  was  in  Addis,  be- 
cause of  where  the  strength  was,  but  outside  of  Addis  there  was 
some  question.  But  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  they 
won  that  by  a  military  victory  and  didn't  really  have  to  call  for 
elections  for  6  or  8  months.  They  were  premature,  I  think  they 
were  trying  to  impress  the  United  States  but  they  didn't  work  it 
out  as  well  as  they  could.  What  do  you  think  about  that  whole 
question  of  demilitarization? 

Mr.  Paden.  Under  the  question  of  support  for  democratic  move- 
ments, my  main  point  was  to  encourage  retraining  and  educational 
opportunities  for  military  personnel  so  the  military  units  do  not  ob- 
struct the  demilitarization  process.  It  is  simple.  You  can't  demobi- 
lize people  who  are  trained  in  violence  and  not  have  jobs  out  there 
waiting  for  them. 

There  have  got  to  be  retraining  programs.  The  downsizing  has 
been  done  reasonably  successfully  in  Nigeria  which  has  gone  from 
250,000,  130,000,  to  92,000.  I  think  the  goal  is  to  get  figures  down 
to  75,000,  but  to  do  that  through  training  programs  and  other  pro- 
grams that  don't  create  more  problems  than  they  solve. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  in  Togo  and  other  places 
where  you  don't  do  this. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
your  coming  today.  And  I  know  it  is  a  hardship  during  exams. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Maybe  not  on  your  students. 

Ms.  Robinson.  No,  it  is  all  on  me. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right.  Thank  you  again. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:23  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:05  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  Johnston  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee  meeting  to 
order. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa's 
hearing  on  Central  and  East  Africa.  The  primary  focus  of  this  hear- 
ing is  to  assess  our  foreign  aid  programs  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Africa. 

We  will  also  examine  the  political  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
countries  of  the  two  regions.  It  is  through  this  kind  of  hearing  that 
we  hope  to  make  informed  decisions  concerning  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  our  policy  toward  Africa.  For  the  past  several  years,  the 
countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  have  been  undergoing 
sweeping  changes.  Many  of  the  countries  in  the  two  regions  nave 
moved  from  one-party  dictatorships  to  multiparty  systems. 

In  December  of  1992,  Kenya  held  its  first  multiparty  election  in 
over  two  decades.  Late  last  month  Eritreans  voted  for  independ- 
ence, ending  one  of  Africa's  bloodiest  civil  wars.  The  transitional 
government  in  Ethiopia  seems  committed  to  economic  and  political 
reforms,  although  serious  problems  still  exist.  Meanwhile,  political 
and  economic  conditions  continue  to  deteriorate  in  Zaire  and  in 
Sudan. 

We  hope  the  warring  factions  in  Sudan  will  reach  a  peaceful 
agreement  soon.  In  Uganda,  Tanzania,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi,  the 
transition  to  political  pluralism  seems  promising. 

This  afternoon  we  will  first  hear  from  Ambassador  Smith 
Hempstone,  former  Ambassador  to  Kenya,  and  Professor  Sulayman 
Nyang  of  Howard  University.  On  our  second  panel,  we  will  hear 
from  Bona  Malwal,  Editor  of  the  Sudan  Gazette,  and  Professor  Ma- 
rina Ottaway  of  American  University. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador  Hempstone. 

I  apologize  for  the  lack  of  members  here  today.  We  had  a  2V2 
hour  meeting  this  morning  on  Somalia,  and,  as  you  know,  we  are 
on  several  different  committees.  It  affected  membership  this  after- 
noon. Several  members  will  be  here,  though,  shortly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SMITH  HEMPSTONE,  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 

TO  KENYA 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today.  My  name  is  Smith  Hempstone. 
I  was  Ambassador  to  Kenya  from  the  1st  of  December,  1989,  until 
the  26th  of  February  1993.  My  knowledge  of  Kenya  reaches  back 
a  bit  before  that.  I  first  visited  that  country  in  1957  when  it  was 
still  under  colonial  rule,  and  I  was  there  from  1960  through  1964, 
which  bridged  the  transition  from  colonialism  to  independence. 

I  suppose  I  should  add  that  I  was  a  political  appointee,  not  a  ca- 
reer foreign  service  officer.  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have 
served  in  Kenya  in  three  of  its  most  exciting,  tumultuous  and,  I 
think,  significant  years,  the  move  to  multiparty  politics.  That 
movement  has  not  been  entirely  smooth  as  is  probably  natural.  All 
births  tend  to  be  a  little  messy,  and  this  one  was  no  exception. 

But,  as  the  State  Department  has  characterized  the  election,  and 
I  go  along  with  that,  the  election  was  a  significant  step  forward  in 
the  right  direction.  There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  Kenya  before 
you  have  a  fully  multiparty  political  system  there.  The  reason  is 
that,  while  the  svstem  is  in  place,  I  don't  think  it  is  wholly  accept- 
ed or  understood  by  either  the  opposition  or  the  government,  and 
this  leads  to  certain  problems.  But  I  hope  and  believe  that  these 
will  be  worked  out.  Kenva  over  the  years  has  a  history  of  walking 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss  and  then  backing  off  just  at  the  last 
moment,  and  I  think  that  is  what  is  happening  there  now. 

But  there  is  cause  for  concern  for  the  future  of  democracy  in 
Kenya.  There  is  certainly  cause  for  concern  for  the  economy,  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  tell  you  what  little 
I  know  about  it. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Nyang. 

STATEMENT  OF  SULAYMAN  S.  NYANG,  PROFESSOR,  AFRICAN 
STUDIES  DEPARTMENT,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Nyang.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  an  overview  of 
the  East  Central  African  region  and  then,  of  course,  I  am  open  to 
questions. 

I  think  as  we  move  toward  the  end  of  the  20th  centurv  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  U.S.  policymakers  to  reexamine  the  role  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Now  that  the  cold  war  has  ended  and  the  concerns  and  fears  of  the 
planners  of  U.S.  policy  and  strategy  in  Africa  have  other  things  on 
their  minds,  it  makes  good  sense  for  these  policymakers  to  reexam- 
ine what  is  happening  in  this  region  of  Africa. 

Historically,  this  region  of  Africa  has  been  treated  no  differently 
from  the  rest  of  Africa,  because,  generally,  Africa  has  been  in  the 
background  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  there  are  two  important  rea- 
sons for  that.  One  reason  is  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  already  said, 
Africa  is  a  very  impoverished  continent,  and,  of  course,  it  was  not 
widely  deemed  strategic  in  terms  of  the  cold  war.  The  other  reason 
was  the  fact  that  Africa  was  recently  colonized  and,  of  course, 
much  of  Africa  was  colonized  by  European  allies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Government  didn't  do  much  to  interfere  in 
those  parts  of  the  continent. 
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Now,  when  we  look  at  the  present  situation  in  East  Central  Afri- 
ca we  have  to  recognize  that  a  number  of  issues  face  policymakers. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  domestic  violence;  domestic  vio- 
lence in  the  sense  of  a  political  breakdown  in  these  countries  and 
the  lack  of  legitimacy  among  the  governors  of  these  countries.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  a  problem  of  refugees.  In  this  part  of  the  continent, 
if  you  are  to  move  from  what  I  call  the  "belt  of  uncertainty,"  start- 
ing in  Cairo,  going  all  the  way  to  Capetown,  you  have  the  largest 
concentration  of  refugees  on  the  continent,  and,  of  course,  it  com- 
petes very  strongly  with  Afghanistan,  Bosnia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  you  have  refugees.  So  the  refugee  problem  becomes 
very  critical  for  U.S.  policymakers. 

The  third  problem  that  is  very  critical  with  regard  to  this  region 
of  Africa  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  legacy  of  brutality  and 
repression  in  the  region.  We  can  remember  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  people  like  Idi  Amin  in  Uganda,  Bokassa  in  Central  Af- 
rican Republic,  and,  of  course,  now  we  have  a  dictatorship  in  Zaire 
under  Mobutu  Sese  Seko.  So  for  that  reason,  policymakers  from  the 
United  States  must  be  attentive  to  the  democratization  effort  that 
is  coming:  the  second  wind  of  change  in  Africa.  The  first  wind  of 
change  was  designed  to  topple  colonialism  in  Africa,  and  the  second 
wind  of  change  in  Africa  is  designed  to  topple  black  dictatorships. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
committee's  attention  is  the  fact  that  in  the  region  there  is  also  be- 
ginning to  rear  its  head  the  phenomenon  of  fundamentalism,  and 
this  Islamic  fundamentalism  is  actually  a  reaction  to  a  number  of 
social  and  economic  factors  in  the  region,  and  it  is  part  of  the  battle 
between  what  I  call  the  international  fundamentalist  cartels. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  cartels  that  are  jockeying  for  influence  in 
the  larger  continent,  but  it  is  also  manifesting  itself  in  East  and 
Central  Africa.  This  is  likely  because  of  the  activities  of  fundamen- 
talist groups  that  emanate  from  the  Muslim  world  on  the  one  hand 
and  fundamentalist  groups  that  emanate  from  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  European  countries. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor,  I  did  not  understand  cartels. 

Mr.  Nyang.  Well,  the  word  "cartel,"  of  course,  is  usually  used 
when  we  talk  about  the  corporations,  multinational  corporations. 
When  I  talk  about  the  fundamentalist  cartels  I  am  talking  about 
the  informally  organized  groups  of  fundamentalist  elements,  either 
of  the  Christian  variety  or  the  Muslim  variety,  that  have  these  net- 
works. Just  like  the  multinationals  operate  internationally,  they 
also  operate  internationally.  They  are  not  necessarily  a  conspiracy 
of  any  sort.  But  they  exist. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  Islamic  fundamentalism  a  threat  to  democra- 
tization in  Central  and  Eastern  Africa? 

Mr.  Nyang.  The  only  country  I  see  where  it  poses  any  kind  of 
threat  would  be  Tanzania,  and,  of  course,  the  Tanzanian  Govern- 
ment 2  weeks  ago — no,  3  weeks  ago,  did  jail  Shaykh  Yahya,  who 
has  been  identified  as  a  leader  of  one  of  these  groups  in  Tanzania, 
and  they  have  been,  of  course,  doing  certain  things  in  Tanzania 
which  parallel  what  the  Maitatsine  movement  did  in  Nigeria  in  the 
1980's. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ambassador,  can  you  describe  what  actions, 
if  any,  the  Kenyan  Government  has  taken  since  the  December  elec- 
tions to  have  a  more  open  pohtical  system? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  I  would  have  to  an- 
swer that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  actions  it  has  taken  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Moi  regime  is  committed 
to  democratization  in  Kenya? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  I  think  that  the  Moi  regime  would  prefer  to  do 
business  as  usual,  the  way  they  have  in  the  past,  because  those 
around  the  President,  the  President  himself,  understand  that  sys- 
tem, perhaps,  better  than  they  do  the  multiparty  system  and  it 
poses  fewer  risks  to  them  politically. 

Mr.  Johnston.  This  is  a  personal  question.  But  what  kind  of  per- 
sonal relationship  did  you  have  with  Moi? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  I  think 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  at  all. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Yes,  sir.  No,  I  think  a  small  book  might  be  writ- 
ten on  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Yes,  more  or  less. 

The  President  is,  I  think,  in  personal  terms,  a  genuinely  nice  and 
hospitable  man.  I  never  lost  access  to  him  even  when  relations 
were  at  their  most  acrimonious.  He  has  always  been  courteous  to 
me. 

We  had  a  rather  curious  departure.  When  it  came  time  for  me 
to  leave,  he  was  rather  abrupt  and,  you  know,  accused  me  of  politi- 
cal bias  publicly.  I  confessed  to  being  biased  in  favor  of  democracy 
and  human  rights,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

In  any  case,  I  have  no  complaint  against  the  President.  I  had  ac- 
cess to  him.  I  had  the  feeling  that  he  didn't  always  hear  what  I 
was  saying. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Have  you  had  any  communication  since  you  left? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  As  a  noncareer  Ambassador,  would  you  be  at  lib- 
erty to  comment  on  the  adequacies  of  the  personnel  resources  that 
the  State  Department  is  devoting  to  democratization  in  Africa? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  I  believe  that  diplo- 
macy is  too  important  to  be  left  to  diplomats.  The  democratization 
officers  who  have  been  assigned  to  the  AID  mission  there,  one  of 
whom  is  sitting  behind  you,  and  the  other  is  Joel  Barker,  both  did 
excellent  jobs  and  were  a  genuine  resource  to  the  embassy. 

Mr.  Johnston.  His  employment  was  in  jeopardy  for  a  second 
there. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  I  am  always  hesitant  about  which  Kenyans  I 
praise,  too. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right. 

Professor,  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  prospects  for  a  true 
democratic  system  in  Burundi? 

Mr.  Nyang.  Well,  I  think  I  would  say  in  the  case  of  Burundi  the 
democratic  process  would  likely  depend  on  the  reconciliation  of  the 
various  factions,  political  factions,  because  we  saw  the  formation  of 
the  10th  political  party  with  the  establishment  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  Burundi.  Just  about  2  weeks  ago,  there  was  this  attempt  to  see 
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the  extension  of  the  mandate.  The  existing  government,  right  now, 
is  strugghng  to  make  sure  that  it  has  some  legitimacy. 

So  the  possibihty  of  democracy  in  Burundi  would  likely  depend 
on  the  commitment  of  the  leadership  and  the  opposition.  But  exter- 
nal forces  are  very  critical  because,  in  East  and  Central  Africa  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  dictatorships,  whether  military  or 
civilian,  have  always  survived  because  of  external  props  and  so 
forth.  If  the  U.S.  Government  is  perceived  to  be  dead  serious  about 
democratization  and  that  democrats  are  rewarded,  tyrants  are  pun- 
ished, then  you  will  get  a  new  message  in  Africa.  Aiid  I  think  that 
needs  to  be  done  urgently. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  the  entire  continent? 

Mr.  Nyang.  In  the  entire  continent.  But  specifically  in  Burundi. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  about  the  human  rights  conditions  in  Bu- 
rundi? 

Mr.  Nyang.  Human  rights  conditions  have  not  really  improved, 
in  my  view.  I  think  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  This  is  true  of  Rwanda.  This  is  true  of  Burundi.  This 
is  true  of  Central  African  Republic,  Zaire,  and  all  the  other  parts. 
There  is  that  political  climate  of  terror,  and  the  opposition  often- 
times voted  with  their  feet  rather  than  with  their  hands. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Judge  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  and  I  apologize  for 
being  tardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that  Merchant  Marine  was 
going  to  meet  and  it  didn't,  so  I  have  the  pleasure  of  having  an  op- 
portunity to  interface  with  the  Professor  and  Ambassador,  and  I 
appreciate  very  much  that  opportunity. 

I  have  continuously  asked  the  question — and  perhaps  I  should  di- 
rect it  to  you,  Ambassador,  having  had  the  extraordinary  experi- 
ences that  you  have.  I  am  concerned  to  know  your  best  assessment 
of  our  accountability  of  funds  that  are  expended  in  Africa  under 
any  aegis  of  the  U.S.  Government,  are  we  getting  what  we  think 
we  are  getting  when  we  distribute  funds? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Well,  if  you  are  speaking.  Congressman,  of  pure 
accountability,  we  certainly  ought  to  have  it  because  we  have  got 
so  many  accountants  under  foot  that  you  can't  get  anything  done 
around  there.  After  that  aid  leaves  our  hands,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  I  believe  very  firmly  that  our  aid  should  be  very  firmly 
locked  in  so  that  it  doesn't  end  up  in  Swiss  bank  accounts  some- 
place, so  that  it  goes  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  which  is  what 
it  is  intended  for. 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  best  might  we  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  your  view,  how  best  might  we  accomplish  that? 
Locking  it  in,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Yes.  Well,  I  suppose  simply  appropriating  aid 
for  specific  projects  rather  than  a  so-called  quick  dispersing  aid 
which  goes  for  budget  support  and  is  infinitely  stealable.  I  think 
you  have  to  look  at  the  stealability  factor  in  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  like  the  way  you  put  that. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  another  theory  and  I  have  expressed  it 
often,  and  neither  of  you  has  anything  that  you  can  do  other  than 
write  letters  or  make  calls  like  I  can  in  that  regard.  I  have  a  view 
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that  it  would  send  a  good  signal  to  the  world  if  President  Clinton 
will  visit  Africa  early  in  his  Administration,  and  I  wonder,  is  there 
any  wisdom — obviously,  it  would  be  OK  anytime  a  President  visits 
anywhere.  However,  is  there  any  wisdom  in  doing  so  under  the 
auspices,  say,  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity;  and  would  that 
lend  credibility  or  should  credibility  be  lent  to  that  organizational 
effort? 

I  envision  somewhere  on  the  African  Continent  v/here  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  comes  together,  where  they  meet  with  the 
President,  and  maybe  other  members  of  the  G-7,  for  active  dia- 
logue and  discussions  ongoing  about  the  potential  for  managing  re- 
gional conflicts,  or  the  global  concept  of  African  unity. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Well,  Congressman,  I  certainly  agree  with  you 
wholeheartedly  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  President  could 
make  a  visit  to  Africa.  I  think  you  would  have  to  be  careful  about 
which  countries  you  visited  because  I  would  think  we  would  want 
to  give  support  to  those  countries — Zambia  comes  to  mind — that 
have  gone  the  democratic  route  and  are  doing  their  best  to  bring 
this  off. 

I  have  certain  qualms  about  doing  something  under  the  aegis  of 
the  OAU,  which  is  neither  organized  nor  united.  It  is  African, 
but 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  But  certainly,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  a 
sitting  American  President  visited  Africa  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  one  did  so. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  Kenya  be  one  of  the  countries  that  you 
would  recommend  that  the  President  visit? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Kenya  would  have  to  do  more  than  it  is  doing, 
from  my  point  of  view,  to  warrant  a  visit  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Professor,  I  apologize  for  not  hearing  the  entire 
text  of  your  remarks.  However,  you  have  made  the  statement  that 
democracy  should  be  rewarded  and  tyrants  punished.  Punished  by 
whom?  And  what  kind  of  punishment  are  you  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Nyang.  Well,  when  I  made  that  statement  I  was  making 
that  statement  against  the  background  of  what  happened  during 
the  cold  war.  The  tyrannies  that  you  see  in  Africa  came  about 
largely  because  some  of  these  tyrants  came  through  the  ballot  box 
at  the  time  of  independence  because  they  were  perceived  to  be  na- 
tional leaders.  But  then  they  subverted  the  democratic  process  by 
installing  themselves  as  the  sole  leader  of  the  country — Leader  for 
life.  We  see  Kamuzu  Banda  of  Malawi  as  a  classic  example  of  this 
phenomenon.  Then,  of  course,  we  also  see  leaders  who  have 
emerged  in  Africa  by  using  the  gun  to  establish  themselves. 

Now,  most  of  the  leaders  in  Africa  belong  to  these  two  categories. 
Very  few  of  them  came  through  the  ballot  box  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  periodic  review  by  their  peers  in  society.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  second  wave  of  democratization  in  Africa  is 
very  important,  because  the  second  wave  of  democratization  came 
about  largely  because  of  external  pressures  either  through  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF  or  through  Western  governments  and 
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NGO's  and  human  rights  international  organizations  such  as  Am- 
nesty International,  Africa  Watch  and  the  like.  So,  when  I  say  pun- 
ish I  mean  to  say  that  we  have  to  really  stigmatize  tyrannies  in 
Africa. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  developments  in  the  United  States  is  that 
the  black  dictatorship  has  not  been  as  stigmatized  as  white  racists 
in  South  Africa.  And  this  is  something  which  is  not  very  popular 
among  some  of  our  people  here,  but  that  is  the  reality.  Unless  and 
until  U.S.  leaders  make  it  very  clear  that  they  don't  tolerate  any 
form  of  tyranny  no  matter  what  color  that  tyranny  is  we  are  going 
to  have  problems — a  moral  problem — and  I  think  the  battle  has  to 
be  waged  at  two  levels,  internationally  and  domestically. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  yield  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  the  professor.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  follow  up  on  that  with  both  of  you  be- 
cause this  has  been  a  debate  with  members  of  my  staff.  Now,  let 
me  repeat  and  paraphrase  what  you  just  said:  that  black  dictator- 
ship and  black-on-black  crimes  have  not  had  the  same  notoriety  in 
this  country,  as  has  white  dictatorship  and  white-on-black  crimes 
in  South  Africa.  Is  that  principally  what  you  said  just  now? 

Mr.  Nyang.  Precisely,  this  is  what  I  am  saying.  And  I  think  if 
we  are  really  talking  about  U.S.  policy  in  the  1990's  and  going  into 
the  21st  century,  we  have  to  make  it  categorically  clear  that  tyr- 
anny is  tyranny,  and  that  if  we  are  serious  about  having  a  multira- 
cial democracy  in  South  Africa  that  signal  has  to  be  made,  both  by 
Africans  and  non-Africans.  It  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  response  that  I  got,  and  I  agree  in  part  with 
it,  is  that  a  black  dictatorship,  black-on-black  genocide,  whether  it 
is  Idi  Amin  or 

Mr.  Nyang.  Bokassa. 

Mr.  Johnston  [continuing].  Or  the  others 

Mr.  Nyang.  Mobutu. 

Mr.  Johnston  [continuing].  Mobutu — is  not  news  and  the  Amer- 
ican press  does  not  pick  that  up,  even  though  the  African -Ameri- 
cans have  tried  to  bring  a  spotlight  on  it,  and  it  is  only  in  South 
Africa,  where  there  is  a  white-on-black  crime,  does  the  American 
press  and  the  American  media  give  it  any  spotlight. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Nyang.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  issue  be- 
cause, really,  we  are  talking  about  a  new  moral  order  in  Africa.  A 
new  moral  order.  And,  if  we  are  very  serious  about  a  new  moral 
order  in  Africa,  it  should  be  made  categorically  clear  to  Africans, 
as  well  as  Americans  and  others,  that  human  rights  are  for  every- 
body who  lives  anywhere  on  the  planet,  and  that  if  you  have  any 
kind  of  dictatorship,  whether  it  is  a  dictatorship  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  where  ethnic  cleansing  is  performed,  or  whether  it  is 
being  done  against  the  Hutus  or  the  Tutsis,  or  whether  it  is  done 
by  an  Idi  Amin  against  the  Muganda,  it  doesn't  matter,  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  crime.  The  world  community  should  make  it  categori- 
cally clear  that  this  is  a  crime,  and  I  think  this  is  very  important, 
as  we  move  into  the  21st  century,  that  we  deal  with  excesses,  polit- 
ical excesses,  and  that  people  who  commit  crimes  against  their  peo- 
ple— I  mean  leaders  who  commit  crimes  against  their  people — are 
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stigmatized,  and  then,  of  course,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  take  no- 
tice. It  has  to  start  here. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  to 
that? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Only  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  this 
would  be  not  only  to  Africa's  good  but  our  good.  In  times  past, 
largely  because  of  the  cold  war,  we  have  found  it  necessary  for  na- 
tional security  reasons  to  consort  with  despots.  There  could  be  situ- 
ations where  that  would  still  have  to  be  done.  But  in  the  main,  I 
don't  believe  that  America  is  ever  herself  except  when  she  is  en- 
gaged in  defense  of  democracy  everyplace  in  the  world,  and  I  think 
we  should  be  so. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yesterday,  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend  a  lunch- 
eon attended  by  approximately  25  African  Ambassadors,  15  of  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  former  United 
Nations  Ambassador  Andrew  Young.  Among  the  things  that  was 
made  known  to  us  is  the  enormous  amount  of  business  that  is  done 
by  a  variety  of  corporations  in  Africa. 

There  are  126  different  distinct  businesses  doing  business  in  Af- 
rica. How  can  we  best  publicize  these  good  exchanges  that  are  tak- 
ing place,  and  the  meaningful  exchanges? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  learned  that  the  same  time  you  did — yesterday. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  fascinated  by  that  because  it  is  my  view,  and 
I  have  expressed  it  often,  that  if  you  were  to  take  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  if  no  people  were  there,  and  you  were  to  take  the  Euro- 
pean continent  and  include,  if  you  will,  to  make  sure,  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine  and  all  the  Balkans,  and  no  people  were  there,  and 
you  ask  me  which  of  the  two  would  I  want  to  take  from  a  resource 
standpoint,  based  on  just  limited  knowledge,  I  would  want  the  Afri- 
can Continent. 

How  can  we  get  these  good  messages  out?  And  how  can  we  help 
African  countries  develop  better  business  relationships? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  I  did  my  best  to  increase  American  investment 
and  to  increase  trade  between  Kenya  and  Africa.  We  had,  the  first 
year  I  was  there,  the  first  ever  East  African,  Kenyan  Trade  Fair. 
Don't  ask  me  why  it  took  25  years  before  we  had  one,  but  ulti- 
mately we  had  one. 

The  problem,  I  am  afraid,  lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Afri- 
cans themselves.  There  are  so  many  alternatives  now  for  invest- 
ment that  are  more  attractive  than  Africa — Southeast  Asia,  say; 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  although  not  necessarily  all  of  it.  I  have 
told  the  Kenyans  this  many  times,  you  can't  just  sit  and  wait  for 
these  things  to  come  to  you,  you  have  got  to  go  out  and  seek  them, 
and  you  have  got  to  create  an  environment  in  which  they  can  oper- 
ate and  prosper.  In  Kenya  we  don't  have  that  environment  right 
now,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  that:  One  is  corruption,  which 
is  inhibiting  to  trade  and  investment,  it  adds  an  extra  cost  to  doing 
business  there;  and  the  other  is  simply  red  tape,  where  you  have 
to  get  9  permits  to  import  a  widget. 

The  Africans  really  have  to  look  at  this  problem  themselves  and 
make  the  conscious  decision  that  they  want  more  trade  with  the 
West,  with  the  United  States,  whatever;  that  they  want  more  in- 
vestment; and  that  they  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  get  it. 
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Mr.  Nyang.  Yes,  let  me  respond  to  that.  I  think  over  the  last  30 
years  that  U.S./African  trade  and  commerce  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly. I  am  not  surprised  to  know  that  in  Florida  there  are  over 
a  hundred  businesses  dealing  with  Africa.  I  mean  the  next-door 
neighbor  here,  Governor  Wilder,  was  in  Nigeria  and  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  promoting  business  relations  with  Mrican  coun- 
tries. You  mentioned  Ambassador  Young,  who  led  a  delegation  at 
one  point  in  time  to  Nigeria  and  many  American  companies,  in- 
cluding companies  from  Georgia,  benefited  from  that  trip. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  opportunity  for  American  business  in  Af- 
rica, and  there  is  a  lot  of  opportunity  for  African  business  in  Amer- 
ica, and  given  the  fact  that  you  do  have  now  a  sizable  number  of 
African  entrepreneurs  who  are  interacting  with  Americans.  I  think 
certain  conditions  must  exist  in  order  for  meaningful  and  effective 
commerce  and  trade  to  develop.  Ambassador  Hempstone  mentioned 
some  of  the  factors  which  militate  against  any  effective  commerce 
and  trade  with  Africa. 

There  are  also  certain  ideological  constraints  which  existed  in  the 
past  and  we  hope  they  will  disappear  in  the  coming  years.  When 
we  look  at  the  whole  entrepreneurial  class  in  Africa  we  see  that 
they  have  been  stymied  by  three  important  factors.  The  reality 
here  is  that  in  the  coloni^^l  period  African  entrepreneurs  were  not 
encouraged  by  the  coloniijers  for  obvious  reasons.  We  know  that. 
But  African  governments,  unfortunately,  at  the  time  of 
decolonization,  were  very  much  fascinated  with  socialist  programs, 
and  this  did  not  help  the  average  businessman  in  Africa. 

Today,  many  of  these  African  governments  are  reexamining  what 
they  did  to  their  own  businessmen,  and,  of  course,  for  that  reason 
they  are  beginning  to  create  a  new  climate  for  the  prosperous  en- 
trepreneur who  wants  to  make  it  in  business.  So  there  is  a  new  cli- 
mate in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  we  hope  that  it  spreads  across. 
But  there  is  still  that  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  gov- 
ernments to  privatize  because  privatization  would  mean  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  civil  servant  and  the  politician.  Because  most  of 
the  politicians  the  Ambassador  calls  corrupt  are  corrupt  because 
they  are  big  social  wielfare  officers  for  their  clansmen.  So  when  you 
give  them  the  public  treasury  they  loot  it,  not  because  they  want 
to  loot  it  out  of  greed,  but  invariably  they  loot  it  because  they  have 
to  play  Big  Daddy  to  their  fellow  clansmen,  and  this  is  where  de- 
mocratization, ethnic  consciousness  and  economic  development 
intersect. 

So,  if  you  are  seriously  interested  in  business,  you  have  to  en- 
courage the  private  entrepreneur  through  people-to-people  develop- 
ment and  through  the  promotion  of  grassroots  development.  This 
is  something  very  critical.  So  the  ideological  constraint  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  opening  state- 
ment that  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  I  certainly  am  sorry  that  I  was  unable 
to  hear  you. 
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I  am  always  very  fascinated,  Mr.  Nyang,  by  your  presentation, 
you  have  so  much  information  to  give  out.  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed 
your  presentation. 

Also,  Ambassador,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again.  They  say  if  you 
would  have  run  for  election  in  Kenya  you  might  have  won  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  say  neither  one  of  them  has  been  wishy- 
washy  so  far  on  anything  they  have  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  just  wonder,  either  one  of  you,  if  corruption  is  such 
a  big  obstacle.  How  was  corruption  overcome  in  Asia  where  corrup- 
tion was  not  something  unheard  of  either.  There  has  been  a  devel- 
opment of  trade  and  commerce,  and  places  have  developed  like 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  We  also  see  the  development  of  Singapore,  and 
now  Malaysia,  and  on  Indonesia  and  so  forth?  How  were  business 
people  able  to  overcome  corruption  there?  Do  you  see  it  as  being 
almost  unconquerable  in  Africa? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  Congressman. 
I  assume  it  is  true,  at  least  in  some  areas.  I  think  corruption  prob- 
ably still  does  remain  a  problem  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  I  simply 
don't  know  how  they  have  overcome  that. 

Part  of  the  problem,  as  the  Professor  has  indicated,  is  the  social 
system  whereby  a  man  has  not  just  a  right  but  an  obligation  to 
support,  not  only  his  immediate  nuclear  family,  but  his  kinsmen. 

Salaries  should  be  higher:  Civil  servants'  salaries,  politicians'  sal- 
aries. You  have,  in  Kenya,  cabinet  ministers  who  earn  $12,000  a 
year,  who  are  multi,  multi,  multimillionaires,  and  it  is  clear  how 
you  get  to  be  that  way.  Perhaps  if  they  made  more  they  wouldn't 
steal  as  much,  I  don't  know. 

But  also  a  spirit  of  service  to  the  public  weal  does  have  to  be  in- 
culcated somehow.  For  all  its  sins,  and  colonialism  had  plenty  of 
sins,  Kenya  was  an  honest  society  in  the  early  1960's  when  I  lived 
there.  I  don't  know  where  it  went  wrong,  because  I  left  there  in 
1964,  but  somewhere  along  the  line  something  happened. 

Mr.  Nyang.  Yes,  I  think  with  regard  to  corruption — now,  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  corruption,  although  I  supervised  several  disserta- 
tions of  students  who  wrote  on  corruption.  In  fact,  one  student  just 
completed  his  dissertation  on  corruption  in  Sierra  Leone.  There  are 
various  ingenious  ways  of  corrupting  the  process. 

The  Asian  system,  I  don't  know.  I  have  a  friend  who  was  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  experts  on  cor- 
ruption in  Asia,  Hussein  al-Attass,  of  the  University  of  Malaysia, 
who  convinced  me  that  corruption  is  still  in  Asia.  I  think  it  goes 
by  a  different  name  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  Thais,  the 
Indonesians,  the  Malaysians  and  some  others,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  do  engage  in  corruption. 

But  what  has  happened,  really,  is  that  in  the  African  context,  I 
think  both  Ambassador  Hempstone  and  myself  would  testify  to  the 
fact  that  the  social  obligation,  the  nature  of  the  social  system  in  Af- 
rica to  a  large  extent,  creates  the  condition  for  misappropriation  of 
funds,  and  this  has  serious  implications,  of  course,  for  foreign  aid 
and  how  foreign  aid  is  accounted  for  in  these  countries. 

Now,  as  I  was  saying  earlier,  when  you  look  at  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  corruption,  you  have  to  think  about  two  factors  here.  One 
is  that,  unlike  Asia,  Europe  and  Latin  America,  African  leaders 
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were  never  known  to  have  more  materially  than  the  subjects  they 
governed.  This  is  true  in  precolonial  Africa.  This  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental problems.  A  big  difference  between  Africans  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  Africa  leaders  were  mystified,  but  they  were  never  materially 
opulent.  For  that  reason  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  mystified  exist- 
ence, so  people  didn't  know  how  poor  they  were,  only  when  they 
came  to  the  public  square.  Maybe  they  were  eating  less  than  the 
subjects. 

But  this  continued  into  the  post-colonial  period,  because  what 
has  happened  in  the  post-colonial  period  in  Africa  is  that  many  of 
these  Africans  who  became  leaders  in  the  post-colonial  period  did 
not  come  from  traditional  ruling  families — in  fact,  they  came  from 
the  hoi  polloi — and,  as  a  result,  there  was  this  psychological  com- 
pensation factor,  and  that  is  the  psychological  dimension.  They  had 
to  try  to  compensate.  They  came  to  be  known  in  Kenya  and  East 
Africa  as  the  wabenzi,  the  owners  of  Mercedes  Benzes.  So  the  Mer- 
cedes Benz  as  a  status  symbol  became  very  important  for  them  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  way  of  projecting  themselves,  and  people  like 
Mazrui  call  them  "Presidential  monarchs."  this  is  to  say,  they  tried 
to  be  monarchical  in  their  behavior  because  that  is  one  way  of  re- 
deeming themselves  from  their  impoverished  background. 

Unless  and  until  you  begin  to  have  leaders  who  have  means  and 
who  don't  have  to  steal,  then  you  have  a  problem.  I  think  this  is 
why  a  new  moral  order  is  needed,  and  the  new  moral  order  could 
very  well  become  functional  in  various  African  societies  if  you  begin 
to  have  groups  that  are  educating  the  masses  not  to  expect  leaders 
to  give  them  things  for  being  voted  into  office.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  you  find  in  West  Africa  so  much  politics  without  ac- 
countability. I  remember  when  I  was  a  kid  growing  up  in  the  Gam- 
bia one  of  the  Lebanese  politicians  who  was  elected — he  is  a  Gam- 
bian,  who  was  elected.  When  the  voters  came  to  congratulate  him 
they  said,  Vive  so-and  so.  He  said,  "Vive  my  pocket." 

So,  if  you  have  a  politician  who  spent  to  be  elected  and  the  peo- 
ple did  not  vote  for  him  because  of  his  policies,  they  voted  for  him 
because  of  what  he  gave  them  during  the  election,  naturally  he 
won't  have  any  kind  of  commitment,  and  this  is  the  problem. 

You  have  to  know  these  things  when  you  make  policy.  Otherwise 
you  miss  out  on  a  lot. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  guess  we  will  go  ^through  various  periods,  colonial 
and  post-colonial,  and  evidently  many  of  the  leaders  who  governed 
were  heroes,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fight  against  colonial  powers — Mr. 
Kenyatta,  Mr.  Kaunda,  Mr.  Banda,  and  on  and  on.  Do  you  think 
now  that  many  of  that  group  has  moved  on  with  the  new  democra- 
tization? There  could  possibly  be,  through  democracy,  a  lessening 
of  these  situations  of  corruption. 

.  And  then  secondly,  a  kind  of  unrelated  question.  Do  you  think 
that  regionalization  will  really  occur?  As  you  know,  in  the  East  Af- 
rican context,  under  the  colonial  powers  you  had  the  East  Africa 
Airway,  you  had  the  East  Africa  Railway,  you  had  telecommuni- 
cations, and  so  forth.  When  the  independence  came  all  of  these  sys- 
tems broke  down.  Do  you  see  a  regionalization  coming — of  course, 
it  would  have  to  be  supported  by  someone  to  make  the  conditions. 
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But  do  you  see  that  as  t^i  i^^  llltilf^  A  mt  A*  f ^bftil  up^&M 
mobility  and  entrepreneurship  i*  cohcerfifd? 

But  the  first  part  was  about  the  fottntt  tyt)fe  of  Ifeafl^fS  afid  the 
second  one  is  about  the  regionaHzation. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Well,  sir,  I  remain  hopeful  for  Africa,  but  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  a  generational  change,  which  is  gradually 
coming  about  and  probably  will  have  completed  its  course  within 
the  next  5  years,  where  more  modern  men  take  office,  and  perhaps 
with  a  better  ethic  toward  government  than 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  about  modem  women? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  And  women,  too,  although  that  is  coming  slow- 
ly, Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  Parliament  of  Kenya  until  December  we 
had  only  one  woman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  are  there  three  now? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Six. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Six? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Which  is  not  bad.  But  it  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go.  It  is  3  percent  of  the  Parliament,  whereas  they  are  50  percent 
plus  of  the  population.  And  women  offer  a  lot  of  hope  because  they 
are  smart  people,  and  the  sooner  they  are  fully  engaged  in  the 
economy  and  in  the  political  process,  the  better  tnat  will  be,  in  my 
view. 

The  second  half  of  your  question.  Congressman,  there  has  been 
lip  service  paid  to  the  reestablishment  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
East  African  union,  and  certainly  I  think  that  would  be  a  positive 
step  to  take.  I  think  something  like  the  PTA,  the  Preferential 
Trade  Area,  which  is  much  larger — which  is,  perhaps,  40  coun- 
tries— this  is  really  a  nonstarter  because  most  of  those  countries 
are  too  far  apart  to  really  be  competitive  in  their  economies  or 
whatever. 

But  we  have  seen  that  Kenya,  Tanzania  and  Uganda  do  well 
with  one  airline,  with  one  postal  service,  with  one  currency,  with 
one  docks  and  rails  department,  and  the  sooner  Kenya  can  get  back 
to  that  the  better.  But  again  it  is  very  slow.  President  Moi  has 
talked  about  it  occasionally  but  there  is  very  little  that  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Nyang.  In  responding  to  your  question,  the  first  part  of  your 
question,  I  would  say  that  we  are  now  witnessing  a  change  in  lead- 
ership. It  is  going  to  take  time.  I  think  it  will  be  more  than  5  or 
10  years.  I  think  in  the  next  20  years  you  might  very  well  have 
a  new  generation  of  African  leaders  who  are  very  concerned  about 
their  human  rights  record  because  they  are  living  in  a  global  vil- 
lage, what  I  call  the  CNN  factor,  and  so  they  know  that  people  are 
watching  them  as  if  they  are  fish,  you  know,  like  in  a  fishbowl,  and 
for  that  reason  people  are  scrutinizing  very  closely  what  they  are 
doing.  And,  of  course,  bodies,  like  your  august  body  here,  are  look- 
ing at  them.  So  naturally  they  know  that  people  are  very  concerned 
about  what  they  do. 

Now,  the  same  thing  is  going  on  in  these  countries.  There  is  a 
growing  consciousness  among  the  Africans,  especially  the  younger 
people,  that  their  rights  should  be  protected,  and  they  are  willing 
to  assert  for  their  rights.  You  must  take  into  account  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Africans  are  under  35  years  old,  and,  of  course,  this  means 
to  say  that  you  have  a  very  youthful  population  in  the  continent. 
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Their  destiny  is  inextricably  linked  to  a  new  type  of  leadership  that 
is  responsive  to  their  needs  and  accountable  for  what  they  do. 

Now,  with  regard  to  regionalization  in  Africa,  I  think  in  East  Af- 
rica the  British  left  a  legacy  of  unity  of  the  East  African  coun- 
tries— Tanzania,  Uganda,  they  have  the  same  university,  the  rail- 
road and  postal  service,  as  the  Ambassador  pointed  out.  But  then, 
of  course,  because  of  micronationalism  and  differential  development 
you  had  a  problem  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Of  course,  the  Tanza- 
nians,  and  the  Kenyans,  and  the  Ugandans  went  their  separate 
ways,  and  today  it  is  becoming  very  evident  that  the  region  could 
very  well  benefit  through  any  kind  of  reintegration,  and,  of  course, 
some  of  the  leaders  are  very  much  aware  of  this.  Actually,  Presi- 
dent Moi  is  aware  of  that.  I  mean  President  Museveni  is  aware  of 
that.  And  the  Tanzanian  leadership  under  President  Mwinyi  recog- 
nizes the  impact  to  the  point  that  now  there  is  this  big  talk  of 
greater  African  unity.  But  you  have  to  walk  on  the  building  blocks. 
East  Africa  and  the  Southern  African  region.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment exists  in  West  Africa.  You  have  the  ECOWAS.  In  fact,  the 
ECOWAS  has  made  some  breakthroughs.  They  have  tried  to  work 
out  a  peacekeeping  effort.  It  has  cost  them  millions.  They  don't 
have  the  resources  to  do  it,  but  they  are  trying  to  do  it  in  Liberia 
with  ECOMOG.  The  Nigerians  bore  the  brunt  of  the  free  movement 
of  people,  and  the  9-month  visa  that  has  been  given  across  the  bor- 
der to  all  Africans  who  live  in  the  West  African  region,  to  the  point 
that  you  can  move  to  any  place  you  want.  During  the  oil  boom,  Ni- 
geria became  host  to  millions  of  Africans  to  the  point  that  the  Nige- 
rian Government  had  to  expel  about  a  million,  including  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Ghanaians.  So  there  is  a  problem. 

There  is  an  effort  toward  regionalization  but  there  are  obstacles, 
and  I  think  the  obstacles  could  be  very  well  handled  if  the  Africans 
are  willing  to  deal  with  their  economic  problems  through  greater 
liberalization  of  trade. 

Now,  I  read  somewhere  that  efforts  are  being  made  toward  har- 
monization of  economic  policies  to  the  point  that  these  African 
countries,  particularly  in  West  Africa  now,  would  work  out  some 
kind  of  agreement  among  themselves,  a  new  regime  to  deal  with 
their  common  currency  and  economic  problem.  How  far  they  will 
go,  I  don't  know.  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  see  how  far  we  can  get  in  about  5  min- 
utes here. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  think  I  know  the  answer  to  this  first  question, 
but  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1991  provided  for  the  suspension 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  to  Kenya.  Let  me  read  the  con- 
ditions. Until  the  President  determines  that  the  Government  of 
Kenya  is  taking  steps  to  (1)  charge  and  try  or  release  persons  de- 
tained for  political  reasons;  (2)  respect  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary; and  (3)  respect  freedom  of  expression. 

In  your  opinion,  has  the  government  met  these  three  require- 
ments? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  In  my  opinion,  not  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  United  States  still  provides  Kenya  with  de- 
velopment assistance,  about  $24  million  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Are  we 
providing  Kenya  too  much,  too  little,  or  about  the  right  amount  of 
development  assistance? 
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Mr.  Hempstone.  Sir,  I  think  given  conditions  in  Kenya  that  level 
of  aid  is  just  about  right.  I  think  it  would  be  sending  the  wrong 
signal  to  increase  that  significantly  until  President  Moi  and  those 
around  him  show  that  they  genuinely  understand  and  accept  what 
freedom  and  democracy  means,  and  I  don't  think  they  have  yet,  sir. 
They  have  taken  a  step  toward  it,  but  they  need  to  go  farther. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Finally,  in  the  1992  pipeline,  fiscal  year  1992,  we 
had  $9  million  for  foreign  military  assistance  and  that  has  been 
frozen.  Should  it  still  be  frozen? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Well,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  IMET  program.  Con- 
gressman, that  brings  Kenyan  officers  and,  of  course,  other  African 
officers  to  the  United  States  for  training.  I  think  the  ones  I  have 
met  have,  without  exception,  benefited  from  that.  I  think  it  is  good 
for  them  to  see  how  an  open  society,  although  we  certainly  have 
our  own  faults,  but  how  an  open  society  operates.  And  also  I  think 
one  has  to  acknowledge  that  the  military  has  not  taken  a  role  in 
the  repression,  if  that  is  the  word  you  want  to  use,  of  the  people, 
have  not  interfered  in  the  political  process,  and  I  think  we  should 
keep  our  ties  to  them. 

We  also  have  an  F-5  program,  as  you  know,  and  I  think  that  de- 
serves some  support. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor,  you  mentioned  CNN.  Let's  see  around 
Central  Africa  in  2  minutes. 

Starting  with  the  Central  African  Republic,  very  briefly,  can  you 
give  me  an  overview  of  the  current  political  situation  in  the  CAR? 

Mr.  Nyang.  Well,  I  think  the  situation  there  really  is  a  mixed 
one,  because,  like  neighboring  Congo  Brazzaville  and  Zaire,  people 
are  very  hopeful  about  multipartyism.  But  the  legacy  of  Bokassa  is 
there,  and  whether  they  will  be  able  to  use  the  National  Con- 
ferences, like  the  Beninoise  or  the  Togolese,  in  trying  to  create  a 
new  political  order  in  Bangui,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  am  not  very 
optimistic.  I  will  have  to  be  convinced. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Tanzania — how  committed  is  the  government 
there  to  political  and  economic  reforms? 

Mr.  Nyang.  In  Tanzania,  I  would  say  that  President  Mwinyi  has 
opened  the  democratic  process.  Now,  to  what  extent  the  party  lead- 
ership in  the  Chama  Cha  Mapinduzi  would  be  willing  to  share 
power  or  step  down  when  defeated  at  the  polls,  I  think  the  lessons 
of  Kaunda  reverberate  around  the  continent. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Uganda. 

Mr.  Nyang.  In  the  case  of  Uganda,  I  think  President  Museveni 
promised  to  democratize,  but  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  as  far 
as  I  can  tell  right  now  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  genuine  2-party 
system  the  way  it  used  to  be  between  Kiwanuka  on  the  one  hand 
and,  of  course,  Obote  on  the  other  in  the  old  order  in  Uganda.  So 
the  Ugandans  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  terms  of  really  establishing 
a  democratic  process  because  they  have  too  many  wounds  to  heal, 
and  the  leadership  is  more  concerned  about  healing  wounds  politi- 
cally and  militarily  than  in  democraticizing. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  about  the  Congo?  I  think  you  are  com- 
plimentary of  the  Congo,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Nyang.  Yes.  Well,  yes,  in  Congo  Brazzaville  there  have  been 
some  moves  toward  democratization.  I  think  we  should  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Zaire  is  a  whole  debate  and  we  won't  get  into 
that. 

Last  question.  Tanzania  and  Zanzibar,  do  you  think  they  may 
partition  into  two  countries  here? 

Mr.  Nyang.  My  argument  is  that  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Tanza- 
nian  union  is  the  religious  factor.  If  the  mainlanders  in  Tanzania 
begin  to  see  that  power  is  held  by  Zanzibarians,  who  are  Muslim 
and  Afro-Arab,  and  we  have  that  manifested  in  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Tanzania  right  now,  one  of  the  new  parties  that  emerged. 
Now,  if  that  party  begins  to  agitate  in  the  form  of  Christian  fun- 
damentalism, and,  unfortunately,  in  East  Central  Africa  where  de- 
nominationalism  within  the  Christian  community  is  more  serious 
than  Muslim/Christian  rivalry,  and  we  see  that  very  clearly  in 
Uganda — to  some  extent  in  Kenya  and  Zambia.  The  reality  there 
is  that  if  you  begin  to  see  polarization  between  Muslims  and  Chris- 
tians in  Tanzania,  then  Zanzibar  will  break  away,  and  this  is  my 
fear. 

There  are  some  forces  in  Zanzibar  who  would  like  to  opt  out. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  a  very  quick  question,  and  not  to  get  into  it  be- 
cause it  is  really  very  complicated,  but  the  question  on  Zaire  that 
the  chairman  didn't  want  to  ask.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  not 
recognizing  Tshisikedi  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  process,  the  government  in  general,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  seems  that  we  are  not  recognizing  the  duly  elected  Prime 
Minister  by  their  process  that  was  held,  which  seems  to  be  under- 
mining the  already  difficult  position  that  Tshisikedi  has,  since  Mr. 
Mobutu  has  his  elite  guard  that  can  actually  out-maneuver  the  en- 
tire army. 

The  same  question  came  about  in  Haiti  where  the  process  was 
recognized  but  the  person  elected  was  not.  Could  you  tell  me,  in  a 
nutshell,  what  you  would  suggest — either  one  of  you — we  do  in 
Zaire?  I  have  my  own  legislation  now  which  outlines  where  I  stand, 
but  I  wonder,  do  you  have  any  quick  comments  on  that? 

Well,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  quick  anyway,  with  the  bells. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Well,  it  looks  to  me  like  the  only  way  you  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  Mobutu  is  for  a  platoon  of  Belgians  to  go  in  there 
and  tell  him,  "It's  over.  Here's  your  plane  ticket." 

Mr.  Payne.  You  know  what  they  did?  They  gave  him  a  plane 
ticket,  but  after  the  French  Ambassador  was  killed  in  downtown — 
whatever  city  he  was  in — the  French  Government  allowed  him  to 
come  in  to  have  some  of  his  dental  work  done.  I  just  can't  under- 
stand if  they  are  serious  at  all  about  him. 

Mr.  Nyang.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  would  say  that  with  re- 
gard to  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  I  think  the  U.S.  Government  is  in  a  very 
strong  position.  Now  I  heard  the  National  Security  Adviser  the 
other  day  say  that,  "Well,  the  U.S.  Government  doesn't  have  much 
influence  over  Mobutu,"  but  the  historical  record  suggests  other- 
wise. 

I  think  if  the  U.S.  Government  is  very  serious  about  Mobutu  he 
will  be  out.  He  will  go  the  way  of  Baby  Doc. 

And  I  think  the  French  Government  did  not  give  a  good  signal, 
like  you  suggested,  when  they  allowed  Mobutu  to  go — of  course, 
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they  denied  him  a  visa  twice,  but  then  in  the  end  they  caved  in 
and  allowed  him  to  go  in. 

Now,  Mobutu,  of  course,  is  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Belgians 
because  he  suspects  the  Belgians  of  supporting  some  kind  of  clan- 
destine radio  against  him — a  radio  for  Tshisikedi.  But  the  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  here,  really,  is  that  if  we  are  very  serious 
about  tyrannies  in  Africa  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  freeze  the  bank 
accounts  of  these  people  in  the  United  States.  And  of  course,  this 
should  be  extended  to  the  EEC  countries.  Most  of  these  dictator- 
ships do  not  trust  other  African  countries  to  put  their  money  in. 
So  when  they  know  that  they  cannot  have  any  good  life  and  good 
times,  they  will  then  have  to  buckle  up  and  accept  poverty  at  home 
with  some  dignity  and  some  capital  by  acting  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  Ambassador  to  Zaire  is 
not  there,  and  I  guess  it  would  just  seem  natural  that  we  should, 
in  my  opinion,  sack  the  Zairian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
send  him  back  home.  Maybe  that  too  will  send  a  message. 

But  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Did  he  ever  answer  your  question,  specifically, 
should  the  State  Department  recognize  the  Tshisikedi  government? 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Specifically,  should  they  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Recognize  the  Prime  Minister  Tshisikedi  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Nyang.  Yes.  Personally,  I  think  Mobutu  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  the  beneficiary  of  global  indifference,  and  when  I  say  global 
indifference  I  am  talking  specifically  about  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.  If  Mobutu  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  in 
Washington  people  are  very  serious  about  a  democracy  in  Zaire,  he 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  he  did  it.  But  he 
knows  that  there  is  indifference  and  that  certain  elements  in  the 
State  Department,  because  of  historical  bureaucracy,  reinforce  the 
kind  of  links  that  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Zaire,  and 
there  are  certain  groups  of  investors  who  are  beneficiaries. 

Now,  think  about  it.  Mobutu  has  $5  billion.  This  is  not  my  inves- 
tigation, this  is  CBS'  "60  Minutes." 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  has  got  to  be  right,  then. 

Mr.  Nyang.  So,  if  Mobutu  has  all  this  money,  naturally  you  can 
understand  that  he  has  Western  collaborators  who  are  in  high 
places.  It  would  be  very  naive  on  my  part,  sitting  here,  to  think 
that  they  are  not  working  on  his  behalf  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  had  a  very  top  Wall  Street  firm,  you  know.  They 
tell  me  that  he  made  sure  that  every  U.S.  Senator  received  a 
Christmas  card  every  year  from  him,  so  I  guess  he  did  have  some 
pretty  good  promoters  in  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  you  have  two  that  are  trying  to  get  democ- 
racy. We  are  a  small  start. 

Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  very  informative  and  very 
candid,  which  the  panel  sincerely  appreciates. 

Mr.  Hempstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nyang.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  the  second  panel,  as  soon  as  we  vote  we  will 
be  right  back. 

[Recess.] 
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Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  introduce  the 
second  panel:  Bona  Malwal,  who  is  the  Editor  of  the  Sudan  Demo- 
cratic Gazette,  who  has  come  to  us  today  from  London,  which  we 
appreciate;  and  Professor  Marina  Ottaway,  School  of  International 
Service,  American  University. 

Mr.  Malwal,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  BONA  MALWAL,  EDITOR,  SUDAN  DEMOCRATIC 

GAZETTE 

Mr.  Malwal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  first  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  on  your  distin- 
guished committee  and  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
appeared  before  this  committee  at  least  twice  before  in  the  last  dec- 
ade on  the  problems  of  the  Sudan. 

Since  the  committee  members  are  very  well  versed  with  the  prob- 
lems that  I  am  supposed  to  be  addressing  this  afternoon,  I  would 
not  take  much  of  your  time  to  give  you  anything  of  the  background 
of  the  two  countries  you  have  kindly  asked  me  to  speak  about.  But 
I  would  like  to  mention  very  quickly  what  the  impact  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  has  been  in  the  past  with  respect  to  Somalia  and  the 
Sudan  that  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  about.  That  foreign  aid 
has,  unfortunately,  had  the  impact  of  supporting  regimes  that  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  problems  that  are  embedded  in 
those  two  countries  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  question  of  security  assistance,  which  has  been  very 
much  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United  States  to  the 
two  countries,  again  you  find  that  the  assistance  has  been  more  in 
sustaining  regimes,  dictatorial  and  repressive  regimes  in  power  in 
these  two  countries,  rather  than  assisting  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  program  was  intended  to  achieve. 

Concerning  the  conditions  in  Somalia  and  the  Sudan  at  present, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  same  kind  of  situation  that  forced  or 
compelled  the  U.S.  Government  to  send  forces  to  Somalia  to  try 
and  end  the  human  suffering  there  is  also  available  in  the  Sudan 
today,  and  perhaps  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  most  important 
thing  that  one  would  probably  leave  with  this  committee  is  that 
whereas  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  intervention  in  Somalia  we 
are  still  concerned  that  the  departure  of  American  forces  there, 
which  has  just  been  announced,  may  leave  a  vacuum  in  terms  of 
finding  a  permanent  political  solution.  Because,  for  the  Sudan  and 
Somalia,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  was  a  lasting  political  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  these  two  countries,  we  would  be  going  into 
a  vicious  circle  where  intervention  leaves  people  hoping  that  this 
is  an  end  to  their  nightmares  and  then  the  conditions  that  per- 
tained before  the  intervention  are  created  again.  So  I  would  urge 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  committee  and  your  government  and 
country  to  look  at  the  situation  in  Somalia  in  long  term  and  to  try 
and  see  how  your  presence  and  the  presence  of  your  support  to  the 
people  of  Somalia  is  able  to  create  a  lasting  political  situation  with 
which  the  people  of  Somalia  are  able  to  live  in  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Malwal,  let  me  interrupt  you  there.  We  could 
have  used  you  very  much  this  morning  at  the  full  committee  when 
we  had  a  resolution  on  Somalia  which  stated,  generally,  that  we 
would  stay  there  another  year  with  American  forces. 
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My  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  wanted  us  out  in  6  months, 
in  30  days,  and  today,  and  so  I  think  if  you  had  been  here  you 
would  have  helped.  The  resolution  passed,  but  it  was  not  an  easy 
fight. 

Thank  you.  Please  continue. 

Mr.  Malwal.  Thank  you. 

With  respect  to  the  Sudan,  I  will  say  that  three  courses  of  action 
are  needed  urgently,  right  now.  The  first  course  of  action  that  I 
would  suggest  is  that  there  is  a  need  to  have  a  strong  policy  of  cre- 
ating conducive  conditions  under  which  humanitarian  and  food  de- 
livery can  be  brought  to  the  people  who  are  suffering  in  Southern 
Sudan  and  other  war-affected  areas  of  the  country.  If  that  program 
is  made  effective,  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  and,  ob- 
viously, your  committee  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it 
can  be  pivotal  in  supporting  this  kind  of  a  program.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  That  must  be  coupled  with  the  need  to  look  for  a  lasting 
political  settlement,  which  then  means  that  we  have  to  look  at  con- 
ditions under  which  permanent  peace  can  be  made  available  for  the 
people  of  the  Sudan. 

It  is  my  considered  view  that  this  cannot  be  obtained  through  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Sudanese  parties  themselves,  because  this 
is  what  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  40  years,  and  it  means, 
therefore,  that  the  U.S.  Government  should  take  leadership  in  this 
and  to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  mediation  and  international  medi- 
ation process  that  can  be  put  in  place  so  that  the  people  of  South- 
ern Sudan  and  the  other  marginalized  areas  of  the  country  are  en- 
abled to  determine  what  they  want  to  be  their  future. 

The  third  aspect  of  this  which  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  future  of  the  people  of  the  Sudan  as  a  whole,  is  creating  condi- 
tions that  are  conducive  to  the  process  of  democracy  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sudan,  not  just  ending  the  civil  war  in  the  South,  but, 
in  fact,  creating  conducive  conditions  for  democracy  for  the  whole 
country,  because  as  you  very  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  repression 
in  Northern  Sudan  is  as  rampant  as  atrocities  are  rampant  in  the 
war  zones  of  the  Sudan.  And  so  it  is  important  to  create  a  climate 
in  the  Sudan  where  the  people  of  Southern  Sudan  would  freely  de- 
termine their  future,  whether  they  want  to  be  with  Northern 
Sudan  or  even  have  a  separate  state.  In  self-determination  nothing 
should  be  ruled  out.  So  there  is  a  strong  need  for  the  people  of 
Southern  Sudan  to  be  enabled  to  determine — after  40  years  of 
fighting  with  their  brothers  in  Northern  Sudan,  they  should  be  en- 
abled, through  a  free  and  internationally  supervised  referendum,  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  belong  to  the  Sudan  as  a  united  coun- 
try. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  need  to  get  rid  of  this  present  repres- 
sive military  regime,  which  brings  me  to  the  last  point  I  want  to 
make  in  this  intervention  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  Islamic  fundamentalism  which  has  caused  the  present  climate  of 
repression  and  human  rights  abuses  in  the  Sudan.  And  the  point 
I  would  like  to  say  here  is  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  people  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  to  think  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Islamic  fundamentalism  that  faces  the  Sudan  today  is 
a  domestic  Sudanese  affair.  It  is  not.  Because  as  you  very  well 
know,  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  leadership  that  is  in  power  in  the 
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Sudan  has  a  part  of  its  global  policy  of  subjugating  not  only  the 
non-Muslim  populations  of  the  region  in  which  the  Sudan  is,  but 
also  the  Muslim  countries  around  us.  And  I  think  countries  like  Al- 
geria, Egypt  and  Tunisia  would  attest  to  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
are  caused  by  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  regime  in  the  Sudan.  So 
the  phenomenon  of  Islamic  fundamentalism,  and  the  element  of 
international  terrorism  that  it  carries  with  it,  are  things  that  we 
think  that  the  international  community,  and  particularly  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  of  America,  should  be  brought  to  bear 
to  assist  not  only  the  people  of  the  Sudan  but  the  other  people  of 
the  region  who  are  weary  about  the  acts  that  are  perpetrated  by 
the  Islamic  fundamentalist  system  that  reigns  in  the  Sudan  today. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Bona  Malwal  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  One  question  before  I  go  to  the  Professor.  Then 
I  will  come  back  to  a  series  of  questions,  Mr.  Malwal. 

I  have  your  resume  here  and  your  current  temporary  address  is 
in  Great  Britain.  Are  you  persona  non  grata  in  Sudan? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  a  clever  observation  on  my  part,  wasn't  it? 
[Laughter.] 

Professor.  Incidentally,  Professor,  we  have  your  written  state- 
ment and  it  will  be  filed  as  a  matter  of  record.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  you  can't  talk. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  MARINA  OTTAWAY,  SCHOOL  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE,  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Ottaway.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  I  have  submitted 
the  written  statement,  I  will  just  try  to  summarize  the  main  points 
and  to  focus  on  a  few  issues. 

The  last  2  years  have  seen  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation in  both  Ethiopia  and  what  is  now  Eritrea.  After  the  very  low 
point  of  war  and  human  rights  violations  over  the  last  period  of  the 
Mengistu  regime,  the  situation  has  improved  immeasurably. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  there  are  still  very  serious  issues.  And,  in 
fact,  I  would  argue  that  in  the  last  6  months  or  so  what  we  are 
beginning  to  see  is  a  process  of  slow  deterioration  which  is  a  cause 
for  great  concern.  Things  have  gotten  much  better,  but  they  are 
also  beginning  to  get  worse  again. 

Very  briefly,  what  has  improved  is,  first  of  all,  the  courageous  de- 
cision that  has  been  taken  by  the  present  Ethiopian  leadership  not 
to  resist  the  independence  of  Eritrea  any  longer.  The  referendum 
was  held  just  a  few  days  ago  and  the  vote  was  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  independence.  That  has  put  an  end  to  a  conflict  that 
lasted  for  close  to  30  years  that  really  sapped  the  economy  of  the 
country  and  any  possibility  of  development. 

Secondly,  there  has  been,  initially,  in  July  of  1991  a  very  serious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ethiopian  People's  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front,  which  is  essentially  a  Tigrean-dominated  organiza- 
tion, to  broaden  the  governing  coalition  to  bring  in  representatives 
of  all  the  other  major  ethnic  groups  in  the  country,  of  the  major 
political  movements  that  exist  in  the  country.  There  was  a  very  de- 
liberate effort  in  July  of  1991  to  avoid  the  creation  of  another  sin- 
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gle-party  system  and  to  have  instead  a  government  of  national  rec- 
onciliation. This  was  very  much  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Thirdly,  there  have  been  enormous  improvements  in  the  country 
in  terms  of  economic  restructuring.  The  efforts  at  restructuring  car- 
ried out  by  the  Ethiopian  Government  have  received  very  high 
marks  by  the  World  Bank,  by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, and  so  on.  The  economic  situation  is  still  very  difficult,  but 
I  think  there  is  very  widespread  agreement  that  the  kind  of  re- 
forms that  are  being  implemented  are  the  right  kind  of  reforms, 
and  if  the  country  stays  the  course  things  are  going  to  become 
much  better. 

There  are,  however,  a  series  of  problems  that  are  becoming — that 
have  become  worse,  and  I  think  that  are  going  to  become  much 
worse  if  they  are  allowed  to  linger,  if  they  are  not  faced  squarely. 
The  first  one  is  the  importance  of  ethnic  conflict  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  main  political  movements,  the  Oromo  Liberation  Front, 
never  had  easy  relations  with  the  EPRDF.  It  was  brought  origi- 
nally— in  July  of  1991,  it  was  brought  into  the  governing  coalition. 
It  has  since  dropped  out  of  the  governing  coalition  and  it  is  now 
an  opposition  movement.  What  I  mean  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  op- 
position movement  is  that  it  has  armed  militias  and  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  fighting  between  the  EPRDF  and  the 
OLF. 

Fighting  was  at  its  worse  last  summer.  It  has  since  calmed  down, 
but  it  has  calmed  down  not  because  there  has  been  an  agreement 
with  the  government,  but  because  a  large  number  of  the  OLF  fight- 
ers and  supporters  were  rounded  up  at  one  point.  There  was  some- 
thing like  19,000  people  in  detention  camps.  Most  have  now  been 
freed  again.  But  clearly  what  put  an  end  to  the  fight  was  repres- 
sion, it  was  a  military  victory  and  not  an  agreement  between  the 
two  organizations. 

I  think  it  seems  extremely  likely  that  the  fighting  is  going  to 
flare  up  again  sooner  or  later,  unless  a  political  solution  is  found. 

Very  much  related  to  this  second  problem,  which  still  exists  in 
the  country,  which  has  not  been  tackled  and  is  going  to  become 
more  serious,  I  think,  is  the  absence  of  a  national  army.  The  army 
of  the  Mengistu  regime  was  disbanded  for  reasons  that  are  quite 
understandable.  There  is  a  serious  problem  that  arose  in  that  con- 
nection; that  is,  that  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Mengistu  army  were  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  June  1992  elections,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  completely  unwarranted  since  the  largest  number  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  army  were  draftees  who  were  there  quite  reluc- 
tantly, and  yet  they  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  in  this  re- 
spect. 

But  even  more  importantly,  I  think,  the  problem  of  the  absence 
of  a  national  army  means  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  way  at 
this  point  in  which  the  various  opposition  groups  that  have  militias 
are  going  to  lay  down  arms.  The  place  of  the  national  army  for  the 
time  being  is  taken  by  the  troops  that  entered  Addis  Ababa  and 
were  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Mengistu  regime,  the 
troops  of  the  EPRDF,  which  are  mostly  Tigreans. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  other  parties,  that  is  the  army 
of  a  specific  political  movement  and  not  the  national  army.  And  I 
think  the  opposition  groups  are  not  going  to  disband  their  militias 
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when  they  see  that  essentially  one  of  the  parties,  in  fact,  not  only 
is  armed  but  controls  the  national  army.  So  that  unless  a  way  is 
found  to  go  beyond  the  situation  where  the  Tigreans  control  the 
military  and  to  have  a  process  of  reconciliation  and  to  create  a  new 
military  organization  which  is  accepted  by  all  the  groups  as  being 
truly  national,  I  think  the  fighting  is  going  to  continue. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Excuse  me.  Is  there  any  remnant  at  all  of  the 
army,  or  are  they  totally  disbanded,  the  national  army? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  The  national  army  of  the  Mengistu  regime  has 
been  totally  disbanded.  The  EPRDF  army  is,  in  the  interim,  the  na- 
tional army. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  see.  It  is  rather  bizarre  for  someone  to  say  one 
of  the  big  problems  in  the  country  is  the  lack  of  a  national  army. 
You  don't  hear  that  too  often. 

Ms.  Ottaway.  Well,  it  is  better  to  have  a  national  army  than  to 
have  different  political  parties  that  control  their  own  armies. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Ottaway.  I  think  that  is  why  this  is  a  problem. 

A  third  problem  is  the  election  of  June  1992  that  I  think  ended 
in  narrowing  the  base  of  support  for  the  regime  rather  than  broad- 
ening it.  The  1992  elections  were  elections  for  District  and  Regional 
Councils.  They  were  not  national  level  elections.  They  were  held 
under  other  than  favorable  circumstances  of  continued  fighting  in 
the  country,  and  despite  the  presence  of  international  observers,  in 
the  end  they  were  not  fair  elections.  I  think  the  clearest  sign  that 
they  were  not  fair  elections,  even  in  the  absence  of  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  all  the  incidents  that  are  only  now  being  inves- 
tigated by  the  Ethiopian  authorities,  what  is  clear  or  what  was 
clear  to  all  the  observers  is  that  in  most  of  the  districts  there  were 
no  competing  parties  competing  for  the  elections.  In  other  words, 
in  most  districts  they  ended  up  as  single-party  elections. 

What  it  has  led  to  is  the  dropping  out  of  the  competition  of  the 
Oromo  Liberation  Front  and  a  number  of  smaller  political  parties, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  it  also  led  the  OLF  to  drop  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment coalition  altogether,  so  that  the  outcome  of  the  elections, 
instead  of  being  sort  of  a  broadening  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  a  narrowing  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  government. 

Most  recently,  in  March  of  this  year — or,  perhaps,  in  early  April, 
I  am  not  sure — the  government  coalition  was  narrowed  somewhat 
more  when  a  number  of  smaller  parties  that  participated  in  a 
meeting  of  opposition  groups  that  was  held  in  Paris  was  expelled 
from  the  government  coalition.  So  again  there  has  been  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  base  of  the  regime. 

I  am  being  told  that  there  is  some  discussion  now  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  readmitting  these  parties.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  has  not 
happened  yet,  so  there  has  been  this  narrowing. 

Finally,  there  are  remaining  problems  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions. It  should  be  clear  that  it  is  not  just  the  government  which 
is  guilty  of  this.  The  opposition  parties  as  well  are  responsible.  Am- 
nesty International,  Africa  Watch  and  so  on,  all  have  expressed  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  the  continuation  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

There  have  been,  in  particular,  a  couple  of  incidents  lately  that 
are  reason  for  very  serious  concern.  One  has  been  the  violent  re- 
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pression  of  a  demonstration  by  university  students  in  January  of 
1993.  It  was  a  demonstration  to  protest  the  U.N.  involvement  in 
the  referendum  in  Eritrea.  It  was  held  at  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  Boutros-Ghali  to  attend  the  Somalia  peace  conference.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  how  many  students  were  killed.  The  government  avows 
one.  Probably  there  were  more  than  that.  The  figures  have  not 
been  confirmed. 

More  recently,  just  as  the  university  was  finally  reopening  after 
the  incident  or  January,  40  university  professors  have  been  fired. 
According  to  the  Ethiopian  press,  all  of  them  had  expressed  views 
somewhat  hostile  to  the  regime.  So  clearly  there  is  a  pattern  that 
is  developing. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  there  any  free  press  in  Ethiopia? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  Any  foreign  press  in  Ethiopia? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Free  press. 

Ms.  Ottaway.  Free  press.  Sorry. 

A  number  of  smaller  newspapers  are  beginning — independent 
newspapers  are  beginning  to  function.  I  think  that  some  of  them 
have  in  fact  received  aid  through  the  Democracy  in  Government 
program  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  they  are  at  liberty  to  criticize  the  govern- 
ment? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  I  would  say  that  they  are  critical.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  limits  have  been  tested  yet.  But  they  seem  to  be  rea- 
sonably free.  They  reported,  for  example,  that  the  professors  who 
were  expelled  had  expressed  views  hostile,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
they  have  not  been  closed  down  since  that  incidence. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Or  sent  to  Great  Britain. 

Ms.  Ottaway.  The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  is  a 
need  at  this  point  in  Ethiopia  to  reverse  this  trend.  What  is  alarm- 
ing is  that  the  government  is  continuing  the  transition,  the  formal 
transition  to  a  democratic  process  as  if  there  was  not  a  problem. 
The  Constitutional  Commission  has  started  working  in  March.  The 
idea  is  that  the  constitution  is  going  to  be  drafted,  then  submitted 
to  a  discussion  nationwide,  and  then  it  will  be  enacted  and  elec- 
tions are  going  to  be  held. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  go  through  that  process — the  Mengistu  re- 
gime did  that  in  the  past — without  really  coming  up  with  a  docu- 
ment that  anybody  is  willing  to  support.  So  I  think  there  is  a  very 
grave  danger  that  the  formal  process  is  going  to  continue  and  that 
there  are  even  going  to  be  elections  a  year  from  now,  or  some  time 
around  that  time,  that  really  do  not  mean  anything  in  terms  of  de- 
mocratization in  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ottaway  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Malwal,  what  do  you  expect  to  come  out  of  the  Northern 
Sudan-sponsored  talks  in  Abuja?  Are  you  optimistic  at  all? 

Mr.  Malwal.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  think  anything 
much  will  come  out  of  those  talks  precisely  because  of  what  I  said 
before.  The  talks  are  being  conducted  between  parties  that  have  no 
basis  of  communication. 

The  Islamic  fundamentalist  regime  is  intent  on  its  Islamic  agen- 
da for  the  whole  country,  including  the  non-Muslims,  whether  tney 
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are  Christians  or  people  of  traditional  beliefs.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  SPLM  is  going  to  accept  that  condition.  So  right  there  on  that 
issue  alone  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  talks  can  reach  any  defini- 
tive conclusion. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  the  talks  are  being  held  at  a  time  when 
the  human  rights  conditions  in  the  Sudan  and  the  humanitarian 
conditions  in  the  Sudan,  that  have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
pression of  the  regime,  have  not  improved  cannot  help  these  kinds 
of  talks  from  reaching  any  definitive  conclusions.  And  so  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mediation — Northern  Sudan  is  hosting  the  talks — ^it  is 
not  very  clear  to  me  whether  Northern  Sudan  in  fact  is  acting  just 
as  a  host  or  as  a  mediator — we  were  hoping  that  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  countries  like  the 
United  States  would  ask  actively  to  monitor  and  observe  the  talks. 
This  has  not  been  the  case,  unfortunately. 

So  we  have  two  parties  that  have  been  negotiating  for  the  last 
4  years.  This  is  the  fourth  round  they  are  negotiating,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  first  three  talks  haven't  changed,  positively,  and  so 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  positive — I  mean  optimistic  about  the  cur- 
rent talks  in  Abuja. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  have  mentioned  Islamic  fundamentalism  sev- 
eral times.  I  met  with  the  Ambassador  from  Sudan  to  the  United 
States  in  early  February,  and  with  him  was  Bishop  Gossus,  who 
is  a  Christian,  and  really  had  no  criticism  of  the  Khartoum  govern- 
ment. Are  you  familiar  with  the  Bishop? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Well,  I  think  you  mean  Bishop  Gabriel  Rohrig,  who 
is  the  current  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  could  have  gotten  it  wrong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malwal.  Yes.  Because  I  know  both  men  very  well.  I 
wouldn't  think  that  Bishop  Gossus  would  be  with  the  Sudan  am- 
bassador at  all.  So  I  think  it  must  be  the  name  I  have  given  you. 

Yes,  I  know  him,  and  perhaps  the  only  thing  I  can  say  to  you 
about  that  is  a  reply  which  Bishop  Gossus,  whom  you  mentioned, 
had  given  to  a  question  that  was  asked  him  at  a  press  conference 
he  held  last  March  in  Geneva  as  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
was  meeting.  He  was  asked  about  this  Anglican  bishop  and  what 
did  he  have  to  say  about  a  Christian  bishop  being  a  member  of  a 
fundamentalist  government.  The  Bishop's  answer  is  "The  only  an- 
swer I'm  going  to  give  you  for  that  question,"  and  he  said,  "even 
the  followers  of  Jesus  had  their  Judas  among  them." 

So  I  suppose  having  one  Christian  priest  or  one  Christian  bishop 
as  a  member  of  a  government  is  not  enough  to  cleanse  a  repressive 
government,  which  this  regime  is. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  speak  of  partition  possibly,  of  a  referendum 
in  Southern  Sudan.  And,  Ms.  Ottaway,  you  talked  about  the  Eri- 
treans.  Ambassador  Cohen,  as  you  know,  he  was  the  previous  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  African  Affairs,  was  very  critical  of  the  Afri- 
can countries  breaking  up  into  smaller  countries,  and  he  felt  that 
they  were  throwing  in  the  towel,  so  to  speak,  on  democracy.  Ethio- 
pia, now  with  Eritrea  independent,  becomes  a  landlocked  country. 
With  Southern  Sudan  it  is  an  area  that  cannot  sustain  a  sovereign 
country — a  capital,  a  currency,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Could  you  comment  on  that? 
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Mr.  Malwal.  Well,  several  things  need  to  be  said  about  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  you  compare  Southern  Sudan,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
name  African  countries  with  which  Southern  Sudan  should  oe  com- 
pared, but  if  you  compare  Southern  Sudan  with  several  of  the  cur- 
rently independent  African  countries  whether  in  terms  of  landlock 
or  in  terms  of  territory  and  resources  you  would  find  that  Southern 
Sudan  is  a  vastly  more  qualified  country  to  be  an  independent 
state  than  most  countries  that  have  very  good  relations  as  inde- 
pendent states  with  the  United  States  today.  So  I  think  that  the 
idea  that  Southern  Sudan  would  be  a  burden  on  the  international 
community  because  it  is  landlocked  or  would  be  a  burden  on  the 
international  community  because  it  doesn't  have  resources  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  on  the  ground. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons,  probably,  why  Northern  Sudan 
would  not  want  to  let  Southern  Sudan  go  is  the  fact  that  Southern 
Sudan  is  a  very  wealthy  addition  to  a  united  Sudan.  And  that  is 
not  necessarily  a  reason  to  say  that  we  should  break  away,  because 
one  side  is  richer  than  the  other.  But  I  think  over  the  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  40  years  we  have  been  fighting  one  another,  and 
over  40  years  we  have  had  various  kinds  of  agreements  patched  up 
and  violated,  that  it  is  time  not  for  political  leaders  or,  you  know, 
liberation  leaders  of  Southern  Sudan  or  Northern  Sudan  to  decide 
the  future  of  the  people,  but  to  give  people  the  chance  to  decide 
their  future.  That  is  our  recommendation.  That  is  the  policy  we 
would  support. 

In  terms  of  what  would  happen  to  Southern  Sudan  if  it  was  land- 
locked, I  think  nothing  much  that  is  worse  than  what  is  happening 
to  Southern  Sudan  today  can  happen  to  Southern  Sudan  if  it  be- 
came independent  from  Northern  Sudan.  Because  even  though  the 
Sudan  has  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  Southern  Sudan  at  short  mo- 
ments in  history  when  it  has  been  peaceful,  when  there  was  no 
war.  Southern  Sudan  benefited  nothing.  And  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Sudan  Government  that  ended  a  17-year  civil  war,  and  for  the 
10  years  in  which  there  was  peace  for  the  Sudan,  if  not  for  the 
presence  of  a  neighbor  like  Kenya,  Southern  Sudan  would  have 
perished  economically  because  there  were  things — I  will  give  you 
an  example.  There  was  a  whole  factory,  a  sugar  factory  that  was 
shipped,  paid  for  as  part  of  foreign  aid  to  be  executed  in  Southern 
Sudan.  It  took  7V2  years,  and  the  equipment  for  this  factory  was 
always  abundant,  all  the  way  between  Port  Sudan  and  the  site 
where  this  factory  was  to  be  constructed  until  the  new  war  in 
which  we  are  in  today  broke  out.  Southern  Sudan  for  these  10 
years,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  sustained  from  supplies  and  support, 
foreign  and  otherwise,  that  came  from  Kenya. 

And  we  had  a  long  debate  over  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Southern 
Sudan.  Many  of  our  young  people  thought  that  oil  should  not  be 
exported  to  Northern  Sudan  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  should  be  exported 
to  Mombassa  because  they  felt  that  Kenya,  even  though  it  was  a 
foreign  country,  was  friendlier  and  kinder  to  Southern  Sudan  than 
Northern  Sudan  that  was  a  part  of  the  Sudan. 

So  I  don't  think  that  the  economic  arguments  of  landlocked  or  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  would  be  a  very  strong  persuasion  to  Southern  Su- 
danese if  they  had  the  choice  to  choose  whether  they  would  remain 
with   the  Sudan   or  opt  for  an   independent  country.   I  think  our 
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brothers  in  Northern  Sudan  would  have  to  do  a  lot  more  than  just 
point  out  the  landlock  for  Southern  Sudan  to  vote  to  remain  with 
Northern  Sudan. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Doctor,  is  Eritrea  a  viable  sovereign  country? 
Can  they  make  it? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  I  don't  know  how  viable  it  is  economically.  I  mean 
I  can  say  it  is  probably  no  less  viable  than  a  lot  of  other  African 
countries  in  that  sense. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  Eritrea  there  was  really  no  choice  but  inde- 
pendence. I  think  at  this  point  the  hope  is  that  Ethiopia  and  Eri- 
trea will  move  toward  economic  cooperation.  But  I  think  after  30 
years  of  fighting  there  was  no  point  in  insisting  that  they  try  and 
reconstruct  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  February  of  this  year,  you  wrote  an  article  for 
CSIS,  and  you  have  already  alluded  to  the  June  1992  elections. 
You  said  they  were  not  competitive  and  that  the  observers  were  not 
permitted  to  say  so. 

What  prevented  them?  Why  were  they  gagged? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  OK.  I  would  not  say  that  the  observers  were  not 
permitted  to  say  so,  and,  in  fact,  the  official  report  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Democratic  Institute  and  the  African  Amer- 
ican Institute  was  highly  critical  of  the  election.  The  problem  is 
that  the  official  report  was  published  in  November  of  1992  and  by 
that  time  it  was  very  much  water  under  the  bridge,  and  that  the 
initial  statements  that  were  made  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
Addis  Ababa  and  were  being  made  by  other  organizations  in  Addis, 
I  think,  tended  to  gloss  over  the  problems  of  the  elections.  Nobody 
said  that  the  elections  were  perfect.  Although  imperfect,  they  were 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  at  that 
point  really  collated  the  information  and  focused  on  the  fact  that 
in  most  districts  there  were  not  competitive  elections  and  therefore 
they  could  not  consider  it  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  also  stated  in  the  same  article  that  our  em- 
bassy's premature  declaration  of  support  of  the  elections  made  all 
subsequent  reports  virtually  pointless.  Is  that  a  correct  observa- 
tion? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  That  is  the  statement  to  which  I  was  referring. 
That  under  the  circumstances  did  not  go  too  badly. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  many  separate  observer  teams  were  there 
for  the  elections,  do  you  recall? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  There  were  about  200  observers,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  enough.  It  was  not  enough  to  ascertain  all  the  small  viola- 
tions that  took  place  that  were  allowed.  It  was  enough  to  know 
that  there  were  not  candidates  of  competing  parties  registered. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  exiled  opposition  groups,  and  there  are  some 
in  this  room,  have  called  for  another  round  of  national  conferences 
to  discuss  the  political  future  of  the  country.  What  is  your  position 
on  that? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  I  think  that  would  probably  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  national  conference  of  July  19,  1991,  made  tremen- 
dous progress.  It  did  not  solve  all  the  problems.  They  did  not  dis- 
cuss sufficiently  the  details  of  the  transition.  They  did  not  discuss 
sufficiently  the  problem  of  constructing  a  national  army. 
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I  think  at  this  point  it  would  be  very  important  for  all  the  groups 
to  come  together  again  so  as  to  broaden  the  political  process.  I 
don't  think  that  only  the  opposition  groups  that  participated  in  the 
Paris  conference  should  be  part  of  it.  I  think  it  might  be  worth- 
while thinking  of  what  was  done  in  the  Somalia  peace  conference 
where  the  civic  organizations  were  invited  as  well. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  all  the  organizations  start  talk- 
ing to  each  other.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  should 
throw  out  all  the  agreements  that  were  reached  in  July  of  1991, 
but  it  is  more  that  the  problems  need  to  be  discussed  again. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Malwal,  in  what  way,  in  your  opinion,  has 
the  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Khartoum  government  been  successftil, 
and  where  has  the  policy  failed? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Are  we  talking  about  policies  toward  the  present 
regime  specifically? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  you  can  go  back  to  previous  mistakes  for 
three  decades.  Let's  talk  about  the  present  regime. 

Mr.  Malwal.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  that  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
present  regime  has  been  a  failure,  perhaps,  in  not  recognizing  the 
nature  of  the  regime  earlier.  When  the  present  regime  seized  power 
by  a  military  coup  in  June  1989,  that  was  the  time  when  the  U.S. 
policy  toward  much  of  Africa  and  the  developing  world  had  been 
that  the  U.S.  Government  would  not  deal  with  any  regime  that 
overthrows  an  elected  democratic  government.  Well,  this  is  what 
this  regime  did.  This  is  a  regime  that  overthrew  an  elected  par- 
liamentary democracy  in  favor  of  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  mili- 
tary regime,  and  the  next  2  years  were  a  persistent  abuse  of 
human  rights,  repression  and  killings  in  the  Sudan  which  were 
largely  justified,  by  excesses  of  a  regime  that  wanted  to  establish 
itself.  I  think  it  was  not  until,  perhaps,  late  last  year  or  mid  last 
year  when  it  seems  clear  to  the  policy  watchers,  or  the  U.S.  watch- 
ers, of  the  situation  in  the  Sudan,  that  it  became  very  clear  that 
this  was  not  only  a  repressive  military  dictatorship  but  a  dictator- 
ship that  was  bent  on  using  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  terrorism 
both  internally  and  externally,  and  so  I  think  that  earlier  on  the 
United  States  did  not  take  seriously  the  impact  of  this  regime  on 
the  people  of  the  Sudan  as  a  whole  and  also  on  the  neighbors  of 
the  Sudan. 

So  I  would  say  in  recent  months,  precisely  since  last  September, 
when  those  two  young  Sudanese  who  worked  for  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  were  executed  in  Juba,  albeit  se- 
cretly, that  it  seems  that  the  U.S.  policy  toward  the  regime  in 
Khartoum  has  shown  some  positive  signs  of  change  from  my  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  and  so  I  think  that  2  years,  or  3  years  have 
been  lost  where  the  United  States  might  have  shown  strong  leader- 
ship in  opposing  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  repressive  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  intelligence  states  that  sitting  in  Khartoum 
is  the  Islam  Jihad,  Hezbollah,  Hamas,  and  other  terrorist  organiza- 
tions. Do  you  consider  the  Bashir  government  a  sponsor  of  state 
terrorism? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Well,  not  only  do  I  consider  the  Bashir  government 
as  a  sponsor  of  state  terrorism,  but  I  have  adduced  evidence  in  the 
little  publication  that  I  produce  every  month  from  Oxford,  in  the 
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UK,  showing  not  only  the  kinds  of  acts  of  terrorism  that  this  re- 
gime has  been  undertaking,  but  also  the  kinds  of  foreign  elements 
that  help  the  terrorist  arm  of  the  regime  inside  the  country  today. 

And  some  of  this  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
has  been  produced  in  some  of  the  earlier  testimonies  that  were 
made  before  your  committee  and  other  committees  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Yes,  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  this  is  a  terrorist-sponsor- 
ing regime  that  is  in  power  in  the  Sudan  today. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Then  I  would  assume  that  you  would  want  the 
United  States  to  put  Sudan  on  a  list  of  states  who  sponsor  terror- 
ism then? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor,  the  national  elections  are  scheduled  to 
take  place  again,  I  guess,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  or  in  early 
1994.  Is  it  advisable  to  even  hold  these  elections  when  most  of  your 
opposition  groups  are  prevented  from  participating  in  the  political 
process? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  No.  I  don't  think  it  would  serve  any  practical  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  it  would  be  a  very  divisive  thing.  That  is  why  I  think 
it  is  important  that  some  sort  of  conference  or  process  of  national 
reconciliation  is  initiated  before  elections  are  held. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Then  what  is  our  next  step?  What  should  we  do, 
specifically,  in  this  country? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  Well,  I  would  think  that  the  first  step,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  the  embassy  has  already  been  putting  pressure  on 
the  government  in  that  respect,  but  it  would  be  to  convince  the  gov- 
ernment that  they  cannot  continue  business  as  usual;  in  other 
words,  that  the  process  that  was  devised  by  the  Constitutional 
Commission  and  so  on,  cannot  just  proceed  as  if  there  was  no  prob- 
lem. I  don't  think  at  this  point  it  is  the  time  to  impose  sanctions 
on  the  country.  I  don't  think,  for  example,,  that  it  would  be  war- 
ranted at  this  point,  for  example,  to  suspend  economic  aid  until  the 
conference  is  held,  unless  there  is  clear  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  take  steps  that  would  broaden  again  the  politi- 
cal process. 

I  would  be  very  reluctant  to  resort  to  sanctions  except  as  a  solu- 
tion of  last  resort  because  the  country  is  doing  well  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic restructuring,  and  that  is  something  which  very  badly  needs 
to  be  done.  So  I  would  be  very  cautious  in  moving  along  those  lines. 
But  certainly  if  in  the  long  run  the  government  does  not  respond. 

What  we  should  be  very  careful  about  is  not  sending  inter- 
national observers  again  if  the  election  process  is  fundamentally 
flawed.  In  other  words,  if  a  lot  of  the  opposition  parties  are  not  in 
the  picture  at  the  time  the  election  is  held. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Malwal,  you  spoke  of  your  small  publication. 
Is  this  mailed  to  Sudan?  Is  it  an  underground  newspaper? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Well,  it  is  not  underground  as  far  as  it  is  published 
abroad.  But  I  wouldn't  like  to  tell  you  in  public  here  that  it  goes 
to  the  Sudan,  because  they  will  start  looking  for  who  receives  it  in 
the  Sudan,  and  that  you  appreciate  the  risk  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  receive  it  in  the  Sudan. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  want  your  mailing  list.  [Laughter.] 

But  it  is  distributed  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Malwal.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the  status  of  the 
Nuba  children  in  Sudan? 

Mr.  Malwal.  I  am  glad  you  raised  this  question  because,  you 
see,  the  whole  process  of  human  rights  conditions  in  the  Sudan  has 
gone  to  an  extent  that  there  is,  in  fact — I  have  said  this  in  writ- 
ing— existing  practices  of  not  just  ethnic  cleansing  that  are  based 
on  genocide  but,  in  fact,  there  have  been  established  and  well-docu- 
mented acts  of  enslavement  of  children  of  the  Nuba  Mountains  and 
other  parts  of  Southern  Sudan.  The  last  evidence  that  we  have 
been  able  to  put  together  is  that  between  the  month  of  October  last 
year  and  January  more  than  20 — perhaps  as  many  as  25,000  chil- 
dren were  forcefully  removed  from  their  parents  in  the  Nuba 
Mountains  and  brought  to  known  places,  many  of  them  that  I  have 
published  in  my  newsletter,  and  within  1  week  these  children  were 
subjected  to  what  would  normally  be  Islamic  rituals.  Both  men — 
I  mean  boys  and  girls — were  circumcised,  and  then  within  a  short 
time  they  disappeared.  Some  of  these  children  were  traced  by  their 
parents  and  relatives  to  individual  members  of  the  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist community  and  other  Arab  nation  groups  in  Northern 
Sudan  and  nobody  has  asked  questions  about  this.  But  the  parents 
and  relatives  of  these  families  have  traced  these  children  to  condi- 
tions that  are  very  definitely  conditions  of  bondage  and  labor  with- 
out payment,  and  the  name  I  give  this  is  enslavement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  just  have  a  couple  more  questions,  if  you  both 
would  bear  with  me  a  little  more. 

Professor,  what  is  the  current  status  of  human  rights  in  Eritrea? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  I  don't  have  much  recent  information.  Amnesty 
International  and  Africa  Watch  don't  have  recent  reports  on  this. 
The  main  concern  that  has  been  expressed  in  the  past  about  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Eritrea  has  been  the  very  hasty  expul- 
sion of  Ethiopians  living  there  in  1991.  I  have  not  seen  detailed  re- 
cent reports,  so  I  really  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  U.S.  Government  has  already  recognized  Eri- 
trea as  an  independent  state.  I  wish  they  would  act  as  quickly  on 
the  Angolan  Government.  But  what  policy  recommendations  do  you 
have  for  the  United  States?  How  can  we  get  off  on  a  good  step 
here?  Do  you  have  any  specifics? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  Well,  the  big  question  in  Eritrea  now  is  whether 
they  are  going  to  avoid  turning  into  a  single-party  systern.  The  line 
of  least  resistance  is  the  formation  of  a  single-party  system.  The 
EPLF  fought  the  war.  The  EPLF  won  the  war.  The  other  organiza- 
tions were  eliminated.  It  is  going  to  take  an  enormous  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  a  lot  of  support  on  the  part  of  the 
international  community  to  help  them  find  a  way  to  do  that,  to  let 
other  organizations  into  the  picture. 

I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  feel  very  unfair  to  the  EPLF  because 
after  all  they  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  independent.  But  I  think  that  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  effort  should  be  exerted. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  are  not  necessarily  advocating  multiparties. 
You  just  want  at  least  a  loyal  opposition  somewhere  in  the  country, 
recognizing 
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Ms.  Ottaway.  Other  parties  should  be  allowed  to  function, 
should  be  allowed 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  25  or  30.  I  mean,  in  other  words,  if  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Democracy  goes  in  there,  you  don't  want  them 
to  proliferate  numerous  parties  just  so  you  can  say  that  there  is  a 
pluralistic  system. 

Ms.  Ottaway.  Once  you  give  parties  the  right  to  organize  it  is 
very  difficult  to  predetermine  how  many  are  going  to  form. 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  like  amoeba.  They  just  keep  multiplying, 

Ms.  Ottaway.  But  soon  most  of  them  die.  I  think  that  is  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  notice  that  with  amoeba  also. 

I  think  that  is  it.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  had  in  mind? 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  discussed  all  Central  or  Eastern  African 
countries  does  not  mean  that  we  have  ignored  them.  We  have  con- 
centrated on  the  three  or  four  today,  but  there  are  others  and  they 
are  under  consideration  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Malwal,  anything  you  would  like  to  add,  sir? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Yes.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add  and  strong- 
ly urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  undertake  is,  really,  to  reemphasize  again 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  take  leadership  in  trying  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  the  Sudan,  and  to  do  that 
I  think  the  United  States  would  have  to  recommend  an  effective 
presence  of  an  international  body  like  the  United  Nations  by  rec- 
ommending that  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  passes 
a  resolution  that  authorizes  the  Secretary  General  to  appoint  a  per- 
son or  a  body  that  will  follow  not  just  the  humanitarian  process, 
the  humanitarian  work  in  the  Sudan,  but  also  the  political  process 
that  should  end  the  war.  Because  without  an  end  to  the  war,  find- 
ing a  political  solution  to  the  conflict  in  the  Sudan,  we  would,  in 
another  10  years,  be  talking  about  what  to  do  about  the  human 
rights  conditions  and  humanitarian  conditions  of  the  people  of  the 
Sudan. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  stop  you  there,  though.  You  know,  we 
have  been  beating  up  on  Khartoum  pretty  much  today,  you  know, 
and  I  have  not  disagreed  or  taken  issue  with  anything  you  said, 
but  a  lot  of  the  starvation  in  the  South  is  due  to  the  civil  war 
among  the  clans  there  and  the  separate  Christian  organizations. 
Garang  is  fighting  former  members  of  his  own  organization.  I  think 
the  last  bit  of  starvation,  really  the  genesis  of  it,  was  the  clans 
themselves,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Well,  only  in  the  small  strip  of  land  where  the  fac- 
tion that  broke  away  from  Garang  exist.  If  you  look  at  the  picture 
in  Southern  Sudan  today  you  will  find  that  those  who  broke  away 
from  Garang  did  so  with  prompting  from  Khartoum,  and  so  they 
are,  in  fact,  doing  the  bidding  of  the  regime  in  Khartoum. 

Because  the  Khartoum  government  still  have  Southern  Sudanese 
who  are  members  of  the  Sudan  Army,  and  so  to  that  extent  you 
might  say  that  the  Southern  Sudanese  that  are  paid  for  by  Khar- 
toum and  fighting  the  war  are  prolonging  the  suffering  and  the 
starvation  of  their  people.  These  people  broke  away  from  Garang. 
They  have  now  turned  their  guns  to  fight  Garang  and  not  fight 
Khartoum. 
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So,  you  know,  you  can't  separate  this  from  a  part  of  the  war 
against  Khartoum,  and  so  in  a  sense  the  starvation  is  still  very 
much  part  of  that  war.  But  I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  internal  fighting  that  is  being  emphasized  is  only  on  the  south- 
eastern tip  of  the  upper  Nile.  You  have  three  large  provinces  of  the 
Sudan.  The  two  largest  provinces  of  the  Sudan  are  still  very  much 
under  Garang.  People  are  starving  there.  The  international  com- 
munity, the  international  relief  agencies  have  not  reached  those 
people. 

But  the  emphasis,  for  some  reason  I  don't  understand,  has  been 
on  this  little  strip  of  land,  less  than  one-third  of  the  province  that 
is  in  question,  has  been  emphasized  as  the  cause.  Yesterday  in  the 
Senate  hearing  it  was  said  this  is  the  Starvation  Belt.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  misleading  expression  because,  in  fact,  people  are  starving 
all  over  the  south.  And,  if  we  were  to  save  lives  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  Southern  Sudan  where  there  is  no  internal  fighting  between 
the  factions  of  the  SPLA,  we  would  probably  find  a  solution  to  the 
internal  fighting  in  that  little  strip  of  land. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  your  origin  from  the  South? 

Mr.  Malwal.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  your  origin  from  Southern  Sudan? 

Mr.  Malwal.  My  whole  is  from  Southern  Sudan,  origin  and  self. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor,  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add? 

Ms.  Ottaway.  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  most  appreciative.  You  have  been  most  in- 
formative, both  of  you,  and  very  helpful  to  the  committee  in  our 
mark  up  of  aid  to  Africa.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon. 
Harry  Johnston  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  I  would 
like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa's  hearing  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  to  Africa.  This  hearing  is  the  last  in  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  Africa. 

The  first  hearing  dealt  with  West  and  South  Africa.  The  second 
hearing  dealt  with  East  and  Central  Africa.  Our  final  hearing 
today  will  deal  with  North  Africa.  We  have  two  panels — one  deal- 
ing with  democracy  and  development  and  the  second  dealing  with 
conflict  resolution. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  hearing  today  is  to  examine  our  aid  pro- 
grams in  Africa.  As  you  know,  the  United  States  provides  an  esti- 
mated $800  million  in  development  aid  to  Africa  each  year.  While 
relatively  small  compared  to  other  regions,  the  Development  Fund 
for  Africa,  AID's  principal  mechanism  of  development  assistance  to 
Africa,  has  played  key  roles  in  African  development. 

The  Administration  has  requested  the  same  level  of  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  although  security-related  assistance  programs 
have  been  drastically  cut.  With  over  50  countries,  over  600  million 
people,  a  devastating  debt  burden,  and  crushing  natural  disasters, 
Africa  deserves  increased  U.S.  foreign  assistance  more  than  any 
other  region  in  the  world. 

With  the  help  of  my  colleagues  and  you,  I  intend  to  fight  for  in- 
creased assistance  for  Africa.  Africa  is  not  asking  for  special  treat- 
ment, but  a  fair  share  of  the  foreign  aid  package.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Clinton  Administration  will  support  our  initiative. 

This  afternoon  we  will  hear  from  Ambassador  George  Moose,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
John  Hicks,  Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for  Africa,  Agency  for 
International  Development;  and  James  Woods,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  African  Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 
On  our  second  panel  we  will  hear  from  Ambassador  Edward 
Djerejian,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

Before  I  ask  Ambassador  Moose  to  speak,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  Ambassador  from  Kenya  to  the  United  States,  Ambassador 
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Alfonde,  and  he  has  with  him  approximately  13  members  of  the 
Kenyan  Parliament;  if  you  would  please  stand. 

[Applause.! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and  we 
appreciate  your  coming  today  to  attend  this  hearing  on  an  impor- 
tant subject  matter  and  at  a  very  consequential  time.  Ambassador 
Moose. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  E.  MOOSE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  back  before  you  again  today  to  discuss  our  fiscal  year  1994 
proposed  foreign  assistance  budget. 

On  April  22,  I  set  before  the  subcommittee  the  following  goals  for 
the  Clinton  Administration  in  Africa:  promotion  of  democracy;  con- 
flict resolution,  with  greater  African  involvement;  economic  growth 
through  free  market  systems;  strengthened  environmental  and  pop- 
ulation programs;  humanitarian  assistance  where  needed  to  allevi- 
ate suffering;  increased  American  private  sector  involvement  in  Af- 
rica; and  incorporating  Africa  fully  into  a  globally  interdependent 
world. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  overall  foreign  assist- 
ance resources  needed  to  achieve  those  goals.  As  you  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa — the  DFA — is  our 
principal  instrument  for  achieving  our  goals  in  Africa.  As  you 
know.  Congress  created  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  in  rec- 
ognition of  Africa's  special  needs.  There  was  a  desire  to  move  be- 
yond disaster  relief  to  support  sustained  development. 

The  DFA  has  provided  a  higher,  a  more  flexible  and  a  more  sta- 
ble source  of  resources  for  African  development.  It  has  been  funded 
at  around  $800  million  per  year  for  the  past  several  years.  While 
we  could  certainly  do  more  with  higher  funding,  the  needs  every- 
where are  very  great.  What  is  important,  is  to  maintain  this  his- 
toric level. 

I  have  heard  from  many  about  the  need  to  continue  funding  of 
the  DFA  at  last  year's  level.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  expressed  concern  in  your  letter  of  May  6,  to 
Secretary  Christopher,  that  the  Administration  not  reduce  its  fiscal 
year  1994  request  from  the  originally  proposed  level  of  $800  million 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  need  for  a  large  program  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  You  correctly  pointed  out  that  Africa  is  the 
poorest  region  of  the  world  today  and  that  its  development  is  one 
of  the  major  challenges  we  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  an  $800  million  DFA  is  the  mini- 
mum amount  necessary  to  achieve  our  development  objectives  in 
Africa,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  ensure  that  we  maintain  this  level. 

The  Development  Fund  for  Africa  has  a  very  good  record.  It  has 
increased  childhood  immunization,  supported  basic  education  pro- 
grams, improved  agricultural  productivity,  promoted  the  private 
sector,  and  supported  economic  reform  and.  democratization  in  Afri- 
ca. The  Agency  for  International  Development  has  many  highly 
qualified  and  hard-working  officers  who  are  dedicated  to  helping 
Africa  emerge  from  its  present  economic  crisis. 
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The  task  has  not  been  easy  given  the  handicaps  of  drought,  of 
civil  conflict,  of  severely  depressed  commodity  prices  and  of  a  very 
crushing  debt  burden.  But  there  are  very  hopeful  signs.  Countries 
which  have  consistently  worked  to  restructure  their  economies — 
and  I  would  cite  Benin,  Burundi  and  Ghana  as  examples — have 
had  far  better  economic  growth.  Not  surprisingly  we  have  found 
that  democracy  and  economic  reform  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  clear  that  we  will 
have  to  do  more  with  available  resources  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
goals.  One  advantage  is  that  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  we  can 
concentrate  on  meeting  Africa's  true  needs.  We  no  longer,  for  exam- 
ple, have  a  reason  for  providing  assistance  to  countries  on  the  basis 
of  an  outmoded  cold  war  rationale. 

In  order  to  achieve  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  we  will  be  looking 
at  how  to  improve  coordination  with  other  donors  to  achieve  the 
critical  mass  needed  to  bring  about  economic  recovery  in  key  coun- 
tries which  have  undertaken  the  political  and  economic  reforms 
necessary  to  make  development  possible.  As  AID  Administrator  At- 
wood  noted  in  his  confirmation  testimony,  this  has  been  done  in 
the  context  of  the  G-7  countries  in  developing  a  package  of  support 
for  Russian  democracy.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  done  in  other 
areas  as  well. 

Secondly,  the  respective  roles  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  orga- 
nizations need  to  be  reexamined  and  reviewed.  Both  are  needed  in 
the  development  effort,  but  we  must  be  sure  that  each  is  con- 
centrating its  work  where  it  has  a  comparative  advantage.  We  in- 
tend to  assert  American  leadership  in  the  international  financial 
organizations  to  reinforce  their  key  role  in  assisting  development. 

We  will  also  support  African  efforts  to  create  more  viable  re- 
gional markets  which  increase  opportunities  for  trade  and  growth. 
Many  African  countries  are  small,  and  their  markets  are  too  lim- 
ited to  permit  economies  of  scale.  Regional  trade  is  inhibited  by 
high  trade  barriers,  nonconvertible  currencies  and  poor  transport 
links.  For  that  reason,  we  will  continue  to  help  the  countries  which 
belong  to  the  Southern  African  Development  Community  as  they 
refocus  their  efforts  from  reducing  dependence  on  South  Africa  to 
greater  regional  economic  integration.  We  will  also  be  looking  at 
ways  to  support  similar  efforts  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

The  last  part  of  our  effort  to  stretch  our  resources  will  be  to  work 
closely  with  U.S.  and  local  private  and  voluntary  organizations  to 
support  their  very  important  contributions  to  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. Many  brave  Americans  have  risked  their  lives  to  bring  help 
to  people  who  have  had  to  flee  their  homes  to  survive.  Their  orga- 
nizations need  our  financial  backing  to  continue  to  save  lives. 

More  broadly,  private  voluntary  organizations  also  play  a  key 
role  in  reconstruction  and  development  projects,  as  their  grass 
roots  thrust  complements  our  work  at  the  national  level.  We  can 
leverage  our  scarce  resources,  I  believe,  by  supporting  their  work. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  AID  will  discuss  with  you  in  more  detail  the  devel- 
opment program  for  Africa.  I  would  like  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  to  touch  on  a  few  key  areas,  including  the  environment, 
health,  population,  democracy  and  conflict  resolution. 

Regarding  the  environment,  deforestation  and  desertification 
continue  at  an  alarming  rate  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Availability  of 
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arable  land  is  decreasing  because  of  erosion  and  nonsustainable 
farming  techniques. 

Africa's  rapidly  expanding  population  will  continue  to  place  enor- 
mous pressure  on  the  land.  Environmental  degradation  must  be 
stopped  if  the  continent  is  to  be  able  to  feed  itself  in  the  future. 

AID  plans  to  spend  $168  million  on  agriculture,  environmental, 
and  natural  resource  projects  in  Africa  in  fiscal  year  1993,  of  which 
some  $70  milHon  is  for  natural  resource  management.  With  strong 
encouragement  from  the  United  States  and  others,  the  World  Bank 
is  also  devoting  considerable  funding  for  the  environment. 

Health  and  family  planning  will  continue  to  be  a  high  priority. 
Child  survival  programs  have  been  one  of  AID's  greatest  successes. 
Immunizations  and  effective  treatment  of  diarrheal  diseases  have 
saved  lives  and  avoided  debilitating  diseases  such  as  polio  for  thou- 
sands of  African  children.  Although  less  dramatic,  family  planning 
is  also  having  an  impact  after  a  sustained  effort.  In  several  African 
countries  women  are  now  having  fewer  children  and  spacing  them 
better.  Improved  family  planning  is  critical  to  the  efforts  to  im- 
prove living  standards  in  Africa.  It  will  receive  high  priority  from 
the  Clinton  Administration. 

AID  also  has  programs  to  combat  the  spread  of  AIDS  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries  and  has  had  success  in  encouraging  African  coun- 
tries to  confront  this  terrible  disease  more  openly.  This  effort  will 
need  to  be  sustained  for  a  number  of  years  to  bring  infection  rates 
down. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  has  been 
used  for  major  funding  of  democracy  and  governance  projects.  Most 
exciting,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  the  aggressive  program  in 
South  Africa  to  promote  empowerment  of  the  black  majority 
through  leadership  development,  labor  union  training,  private  sec- 
tor mobilization,  and  human  resource  development.  We  have  con- 
tributed to  preparing  the  black  majority  for  majority  rule,  and  in 
the  meantime  have  taken  a  small  first  step  in  helping  overcome  the 
legacy  of  apartheid. 

We  have  been  active  in  supporting  democracy  elsewhere  on  the 
continent,  as  well.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  we  will  provide  over  $40  mil- 
lion for  electoral  assistance  and  support  for  democratic  institutions 
in  Africa.  The  Africa  regional  electoral  assistance  fund  has  a  $12.5 
million  budget  funded  from  both  DFA  and  Economic  Security 
Funds.  It  has  assisted  the  electoral  process  in  Cameroon,  Kenya, 
Niger,  Namibia,  Ghana,  Senegal,  and  Madagascar.  The  democracy 
and  human  rights  fund — the  so-called  116E  account— provides  from 
$2  million  to  $3  million  each  year  for  small  country  projects  to  pro- 
mote civil  and  political  rights. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  the  DFA  cannot  do  well. 
It  lacks  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  urgent  needs  to  support  new 
democracies.  We  have  used  Economic  Support  Funds,  for  example, 
to  provide  rapid  but  modest  balance  of  payments  assistance  to 
Benin,  to  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  to  Zambia  and  others  in  their 
progress  toward  democracy.  We  have  found  that  newly  elected  gov- 
ernments often  inherit  a  bankrupt  treasury.  Even  modest  balance 
of  payments  assistance  can  help  with  fuel,  medical,  and  other  im- 
ports during  the  critical  first  year.  We  will  again  be  seeking  ESF 
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for  democracy  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  provide  funding  for  election 
support  and  to  help  newly  democratizing  countries. 

We  are  also  seeking  funds  to  support  peacekeeping  in  Africa.  The 
worst  hardships  in  Africa  today  results  from  the  conflicts  which 
have  plagued  the  continent.  We  have  no  higher  priority  than  to 
work  to  bring  peace  to  as  many  of  these  countries  as  possible,  and 
we  are  doing  so.  Given  the  heavy  demands  on  the  United  Nations 
for  peacekeeping,  we  need  to  build  the  capacity  of  African  organiza- 
tions to  play  a  larger  role  in  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping. 

Given  the  above,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  your  proposal 
to  fund  a  conflict  resolution  capability  in  the  OAU  from  existing  re- 
sources. Such  a  fund  would,  among  other  things,  permit  the 
secondment  of  U.S.  experts  to  the  OAU  secretariat  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing and  overseeing  military  observers  and  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  Africa.  The  proposed  use  of  military  training  funds 
(IMET)  to  instruct  African  militaries  in  peacekeeping  skills  would 
also  be  extremely  useful. 

Your  proposal  also  addresses  demobilization  of  oversized  African 
armies,  which  can  be  critical  to  conflict  resolution,  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  democratic  transitions.  It  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  retraining  soldiers  once  they  are  demobilized.  It  is  not 
enough  to  simply  pay  soldiers  off;  they  need  help  in  acquiring  job 
skills  so  that  they  can  support  themselves  and  be  productive  ele- 
ments in  their  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Africa  needs  to  have  the  capability  to  deal  with 
its  own  conflicts.  African  peacemakers  can  and  do  do  an  excellent 
job.  The  reports  from  Somalia  indicate,  for  example,  that  African 
forces  there  are  handling  their  responsibilities  with  great  distinc- 
tion. What  is  needed  is  greater  institutional  capacity  in  Africa  to 
organize  contingents  from  individual  African  countries.  Under  your 
very  timely  proposal,  the  OAU  can  develop  this  capability.  It  would 
help  to  reduce  the  suffering  which  accompanies  civil  war  and  re- 
duce the  need  for  costly  humanitarian  relief  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  last  met  I  have  had  a  chance  to  meet 
personally  with  most  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  will 
be  meeting  with  the  others  over  the  next  several  weeks.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  working  together  we  can  make  a  difference  in 
helping  Africa  meet  the  challenges  it  faces. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  George  Moose  appears  in  the 
appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Ambassador.  Before 
I  call  on  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Payne,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate 
you  for  calling  this  very  important  meeting.  As  we  consider  aid  to 
Africa  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  reflect  a  bit  on  the  history 
of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

When  this  legislation  was  authorized,  we  increased  to  $800  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1991  but  we  further  authorized  $1  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  and  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

Today  as  we  consider  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  still  working  at  the 
reduced  level  of  $800  million,  which  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1991 — far  away  from  the  $1.2  billion-plus  we  were  expecting  to  be 
doing  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
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In  addition  to  being  frozen  at  $800  million,  Economic  Security 
Funds,  which  are  important  to  the  building  of  Africa's  infrastruc- 
ture, have  been  steadily  reduced  to  the  point  that  the  combination 
of  DFA  and  ESF  funds  amounts  for  Africa  have  been  at  a  lower 
level  than  they  were  in  1991.  So  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

To  be  specific,  a  drop  from  $887.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1991 
down  to  an  estimated  $806.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1993  shows  a 
decrease,  and  these  were  figures  supplied  to  us  by  AID. 

I  emphasize  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  and  the  Economic 
Security  Funds  because  these  two  accounts  are  the  major  contribu- 
tors to  any  sustainable  development  programs  the  Administration 
will  mount  in  the  future,  and  I  think  we  need  to  have  our  emphasis 
on  sustainable  development  programs. 

While  food  aid  and  foreign  disaster  assistance  are  also  important, 
as  we  know,  to  keep  people  alive  in  some  instances,  we  know  that 
they  do  not  address  AJfrica's  long-term  problems.  But  in  this  regard, 
even  the  $100  million  appropriated  last  year  from  the  Africa  Recov- 
ery Act  to  take  care  of  African  emergencies  has  now  been  pro- 
grammed into  a  global  account;  therefore,  no  longer  identified  spe- 
cifically for  Africa  and  faces  the  problem  of  being  lost  in  the  global 
context. 

I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  effort  under  Chairman  John- 
ston's leadership,  and  our  support  to  save  the  Africa  Development 
Fund  from  further  reduction.  I  listened  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Moose,  who  indicated  that  we  were  able  to  keep  a  reduction  away 
from  our  fund,  and  I  compliment  him  for  also  fighting  for  this. 

We  need  continued  support  because  of  reduced  additional  needs 
for  Africa,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  continue  to  push 
for  additional  funds  for  Africa  in  this  particular  fund. 

Concluding,  we  need  to  point  out  that  sub-Saharan  Africa's 
mounting  external  debt  of  $183.4  billion  in  1992  was  larger  than 
their  gross  national  product  of  $165.5  billion.  For  most  African 
countries  their  heavy  debt  burden  is  unsustainable.  It  diverts  re- 
sources from  pressing  human  development  priorities,  which  in  turn 
cause  civil  unrest  and  unstable  governments. 

Our  program  for  democracy  must  be  joined  by  programs  of  sus- 
tainable development,  or  they  will  have  little  chance  of  success. 
Other  big  group  of  seven  industrialized  countries  have  been  more 
generous  in  their  debt  forgiveness,  while  we  have  budgeted  a  paltry 
$7  million  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  must  stay  within  the  budget  guide- 
lines, and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  point  of  view,  but  within  the 
guidelines  we  provide  two  countries — Israel  and  Egypt — with  36 
percent  of  all  foreign  aid,  while  54  countries  of  Africa,  which  in- 
cludes 18  of  the  20  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  receive  less  than 
10  percent.  We  need  to  take  a  look  at  that.  Not  only  is  our  policy 
of  aid  distribution  inequitable  but  it  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  morally 
wrong.  It  is  also  a  poor  business  judgment  because  the  huge  ex- 
penditures that  we  are  paying  in  Somalia  today  and  Sudan,  per- 
haps, tomorrow  could  be  averted  with  a  better  investment  in  Afri- 
ca. 

Finally,  I  think  that  if  any  economic  growth  is  going  to  occur 
with  trade  within  the  United  States,  I  think  that  Africa  is  a  tre- 
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mendous  potential  market,  and  so  even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view 
I  think  that  it  would  make  a  tremendous  amount  of  sense  for  our 
Government  to  look  toward  Africa  in  a  more  positive  sense. 

Sorry  to  take  this  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  wanted  to  have  that 
put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Hastings, 
opening  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  so  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  leadership  and  the  initiative  you  have  shown  in  calling 
these  hearings  to  study  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  Africa,  and  obvi- 
ously— and  I  apologize  to  Secretary  Moose — I  do  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  hearing  from  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Woods  and  look  forward 
to  meeting  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  at  such  time  as  our  schedules 
can  be  coordinated. 

In  this  post-cold  war  era,  the  present  Administration  has  an 
unparallel  opportunity  to  create  and  implement  new  initiatives  in 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  called  for — and  each  of 
you  have  heard  me  ask  this,  and  I  now  beginning  to  focus  it  better, 
I  think,  and  that  is  to  ask  each  of  you  in  your  own  ways  to  suggest 
to  President  Clinton  that  a  meeting  be  called  in  Africa  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  attends.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  send  a  good  signal  that  we  are  not  going  to  marginalize  Africa. 

As  one  of  our  first  measures,  we  should  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Angola  and  provide  assistance  to  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique to  enable  them  to  remove  the  existing  land  mines.  In  my 
view,  we  must  work  assiduously  toward  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy in  Zaire  by  ceasing  all  political,  military  and  economic  aid  to 
President  Mobutu,  who  has  stepped  up  his  campaign  of  provocation 
and  aggression  against  Prime  Minister  Tshisikedi. 

Another  serious  challenge  on  the  continent  is  the  Sudan,  as  men- 
tioned by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Payne,  which  presents  us  with  a  raft 
of  problems  such  as  the  ongoing  civil  war,  systematic  abuse  of 
human  rights,  humanitarian  suffering  and  regional  instability.  We 
must  take  immediate  action  to  alleviate  the  suffering  there  and 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  Zaire. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Ethiopia  is  no  longer  in  the  international 
spotlight — the  CNN  light — she  remains  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
in  the  world,  with  over  half  of  its  population  living  in  poverty,  and 
while  we  recognize  the  great  strides  that  the  government  has  made 
in  fostering  democratic  processes^  and  allowing  the  recent  peaceful 
Eritrean  referendum,  our  economic  assistance  to  the  government 
must  be  tied  to  democratic  processes  and  not  solely  to  specific  out- 
comes. 

aid's  continues  to  run  rampant  through  eastern,  central,  and 
southern  Africa,  and  it  is  time  for  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
White  House  to  develop  new  policies  toward  AID's  and  its  contain- 
ment in  Africa. 

The  United  States  must  work  with  the  United  Nations  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  throughout  the  con- 
tinent, and  your  assessment  of  ways  in  which  we  can  strengthen 
the  health,  education  and  welfare  systems  and  further  enhance 
peace  and  stability  in  Africa  will  enable  us  to  define  our  position, 
figure  out  ways  in  which  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  one  of  those  might  be — I  notice  when  we  deal  with  the 
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Balkans,  when  we  deal  with  Russia,  when  we  deal  with  any  place 
in  Europe,  we  tend  to  marshal  the  resources  of  the  Gr-7.  I  rarely 
hear  talk  in  the  limited  time  that  I  am  here  of  the  marshalling  of 
the  resources  of  the  G-7  to  assist  the  African  continent. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Edwards,  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome,  along  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Moose  to  his  new  posi- 
tion. We  are  pleased  with  the  appointment  and  anxious  to  work 
with  him. 

I  thought  as  Mr.  Moose  was  testifying,  and  as  he  mentioned  the 
$800  million  figure  for  aid  to  Africa,  that  the  $800  million  was  just 
the  amount  that  we  had  been  spending  the  last  few  years  per  day 
on  the  military.  If  you  take  $800  million  and  multiply  it  by  365 
days  you  magically  come  out  with  our  military  budget.  So  in  proper 
perspective,  it  is  certainly  not  very  much  money  to  be  aiding  a  con- 
tinent of  600  million  people. 

Lastly,  I  hope  that  our  programs  are  very  careful  about  training 
military  people.  We  have  had  a  bad  record  on  training  armies  in 
small  countries,  especially  Third  World  countries.  Often  the  only 
result  is  that  they  turn  the  armies  on  themselves.  Our  training  has 
sometimes  taught  them  to  use  more  sophisticated  weapons  and 
more  sophisticated  methods — especially  in  Latin  America — of  being 
cruel  to  their  own  people.  So  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  keep  that 
in  mind,  too,  Mr.  Moose,  in  your  Administration;  but  again,  wel- 
come and  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  would  you  like  to  make  an  open- 
ing statement? 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  and  fruit- 
ful meeting  with  Secretary  Moose  and  look  forward  to  his  testi- 
mony as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  guests  today,  and  of  course 
would  reserve  my  questions  for  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Moose  has  already  given  his  testimony,  but 
a  copy  of  it  is  in  there,  and  page  9  is  very  optimistic,  if  you  want 
to  go  straight  to  that. 

Mr.  Hicks,  we  have  your  testimony,  which  will  be  introduced  in 
full,  if  you  would  like  to  paraphrase  or  condense  it,  be  free  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Hicks. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  HICKS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, BUREAU  FOR  AFRICA,  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  brief  oral 
statement  to  present,  and  I  appreciate  my  written  statement  being 
entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the  early  days  of  an  Administration 
which  has  clearly  stated  its  intent  to  establish  new  post-cold  war 
rationales  for  foreign  aid  and  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
international  assistance  programs. 

Administrator  Brian  Atwood  has  pledged  to  work  tovvard  achiev- 
ing a  foreign  assistance  program  that  promotes  our  national  values 
and  interests,  achieves  meaningful  results,  and  is  accountable  to  a 
set  of  clear,  straightforward  goals.  The  Africa  Bureau  of  AID  will 
work  to  ensure  that  U.S.  assistance  to  Africa  reflects  these  impor- 
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tant  goals.  We  are  taking  a  fresh  look  at  the  Development  Fund 
for  Africa's  objectives  to  consider  whether  adjustments  are  in  order, 
given  the  changing  circumstances  in  Africa  and  the  new  Adminis- 
tration's priorities.  For  instance,  although  substantial  assistance  is 
being  provided  to  support  the  democratization  process  in  Africa, 
given  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  this  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, we  will  look  for  ways  to  enhance  further  our  assist- 
ance in  this  area. 

Consistent  with  these  priorities  is  the  committee's  interest  in 
conflict  resolution  without  which  sustainable  development  is  imper- 
iled. I  believe  that  AID  can  have  an  effective  role  in  promoting  and 
supporting  conflict  resolution,  and  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  the  subcommittee  on  the  conflict  resolution  initiative. 

To  support  the  Administration's  program,  AID  proposes  $800 
million  for  the  DFA  in  fiscal  year  1994,  as  well  as  ESF  and  regular 
P.L.  480  food  aid  programs  approximately  at  the  1993  levels.  We 
expect  the  emergency  food  needs  to  remain  high,  particularly  in 
vulnerable  places  such  as  Somalia,  Sudan  and  Liberia. 

While  I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  specific  country  programs, 
I  do  want  to  mention  the  real  sense  of  promise  I  feel  at  the  momen- 
tous changes  occurring  in  South  Africa.  If  the  transition  proceeds 
as  expected,  we  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
support  for  progressive  movement  toward  political  reform  and  to 
expand  our  efforts  to  help  prepare  black  South  Africans  for  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  a  post-apartheid  society. 

In  view  of  this,  we  are  presently  reviewing  our  assistance  strat- 
egy for  South  Africa,  and  we  look  forward  to  discussing  our  future 
strategy  directions  and  new  program  initiatives  with  the  sub- 
committee. 

Given  the  evolving  political  situation  in  South  Africa  and  the  im- 
pending establishment  of  a  nonracial  democracy  in  that  country, 
AID  considers  this  an  opportune  time  for  the  donor  community  and 
regional  institutions  to  formulate  a  new  vision  for  Southern  Africa 
that  takes  cognizance  of  the  new  geopolitical  dynamics  in  the  re- 

During  the  next  year,  AID  will  promote  such  an  initiative  and 
will  develop  a  new  strategy  for  the  Southern  Africa  regional  pro- 
gram which  will  advance  the  concept  of  close  regional  economic  co- 
operation and  movement  toward  regional  economic  integration. 
This  Southern  Africa  economic  cooperation  initiative  will  have  as 
one  of  its  key  objectives  stronger  coordination  among  both  bilateral 
and  multilateral  donors. 

From  fiscal  year  1981  through  fiscal  year  1992,  AID  provided 
nearly  $413  million  to  support  SADC's  program  of  action,  including 
transportation  infrastructure,  food  and  natural  resources  manage- 
ment. Considerable  progress  has  been  achieved  in  these  efforts; 
however,  under  its  new  structure,  renamed  the  Southern  Africa  De- 
velopment Community  (SADC),  a  new  mandate  has  been  enun- 
ciated promoting  regional  economic  interdependence  and  economic 
integration.  This  is  viewed  as  a  progressive  step  for  the  organiza- 
tion. 

During  this  year's  SADC  consultative  conference,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation reiterated  our  Government's  support  for  SADC  and  encour- 
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aged  it  to  develop  a  realistic  action  program  and  strategy  for 
achieving  regional  economic  integration. 

SADC  also  has  the  potential  role  of  assisting  the  stable  transi- 
tion to  democracy  and  economic  growth  in  the  region.  SADC's  re- 
cent decision  to  open  an  office  in  Johannesburg  demonstrates  its 
own  recognition  of  this  potential  role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  work 
and  accomplishments  in  Africa  under  the  DFA.  Consistent  with  the 
legislation  establishing  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  AID's  ob- 
jective is  to  alleviate  poverty  through  economic  growth  that  is  both 
sustainable  and  equitable.  This  requires  an  integrated  approach 
built  on  increasing  incomes  of  the  poor  majority  while  improving 
their  health,  nutrition,  and  education.  Attention  to  population  and 
natural  resources  management  is  important  to  assure  that  eco- 
nomic growth  is  sustainable,  and  assistance  for  better  democratic 
governance  helps  to  broaden  the  benefits  of  development. 

The  cornerstone  of  African  economies  and  the  livelihood  of  about 
two-thirds  of  all  Africans  is  agriculture.  As  a  result,  most  AID  mis- 
sions in  Africa  include  agriculture  as  an  important  element  of  their 
programs.  These  activities  focus  on  what  it  takes  to  get  agriculture 
moving:  policy  and  institutional  changes,  new  technologies,  build- 
ing markets,  incentives  for  farmers  and  investments  in  rural  infra- 
structure. 

We  are  seeing  some  impressive  results.  Markets  are  becoming 
more  competitive  and  the  private  sector  is  increasing  its  invest- 
ment in  agriculturally  related  goods  and  services.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing awareness  and  willingness  to  adopt  better  management  prac- 
tices of  natural  resources.  This  is  expected  to  grow  significantly 
over  the  next  decade. 

Sound  management  of  natural  resources  is  central  to  our  efforts 
to  promote  sustainable  agricultural  and  economic  growth  in  view  of 
the  strong  interdependence  between  natural  resources  management 
and  sustainable  growth.  AID  natural  resource  programs  in  Africa 
focus  on  sustainable  agricultural  practices,  vegetation  and  tropical 
forestry  losses,  and  conservation  of  biological  diversity,  emphasiz- 
ing natural  resources  management  as  a  means  of  improving  pro- 
ductivity and  incomes. 

Through  changes  in  government  policy,  institutional  reform,  and 
training  and  technical  assistance,  these  programs  are  helping  Afri- 
cans to  find  and  transfer  innovative  management  practices  of  natu- 
ral resources  based  on  locally  tested  technologies. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  natural  resources 
management  for  African  economic  growth,  AID  plans  to  obligate 
approximately  $168  million  this  fiscal  year  or  about  21  percent  of 
Development  Fund  for  Africa  resources  for  these  programs. 

Sustainable  economic  growth  is  only  possible  with  a  vibrant  pri- 
vate sector,  one  which  creates  jobs  and  wealth.  The  goal  of  AID's 
private  sector  program  is  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  free  markets  in  Africa.  This  will  promote  economic  and  so- 
cial development  by:  increasing  incomes;  improving  the  quality  and 
services  such  as  health,  education,  and  agriculture;  involving  the 
private  sector  in  policy  formulation  and  implementation;  and  im- 
proving the  regulatory  environment  in  which  business  is  conducted. 
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AID  is  supporting  these  efforts  with  an  fiscal  year  1993  budget 
of  an  estimated  $214  milHon,  most  of  which  is  Hnked  to  Africa's 
comparative  advantage  in  agriculture. 

Relating  to  the  U.S.  private  sector,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  very 
deliberately  sought  to  increase  participation  of  minority  firms  in 
AfV-ica.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  last  fiscal  year  our  funding  in 
this  area  was  $57  million,  almost  double  the  Africa  Bureau  target. 
We  continue  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  Gray  Amendment  enti- 
ties and  will  work  toward  even  higher  goals  in  this  area  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  profound  positive  change  in  the  op- 
portunities to  reduce  fertility  in  Africa.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  policymakers  as  well  as  women  and  men  of  reproductive 
age  who  increasingly  support  family  planning. 

Against  this  backdrop,  AID  has  emerged  as  the  largest  bilateral 
donor  in  the  population  field  in  the  past  5  years,  with  estimated 
obligations  of  about  $550  million  between  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1993  composed  of  about  $320  million  from  Development  Fund  for 
Africa  resources  and  $230  million  from  AID's  Central  Bureau  Re- 
sources. 

Major  programs  in  population  are  underway  in  21  countries,  and 
we  expect  to  obligate  $113  in  fiscal  year  1993,  including  approxi- 
mately $68  million  from  the  DFA  and  about  $45  from  central  bu- 
reau resources. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  clear  results  in  this  area.  Contraceptive 
use  has  increased  and  fertility  rates  have  declined  in  Kenya,  Bot- 
swana, Zimbabwe,  Swaziland,  and  Southwestern  Nigeria. 

The  demand  for  contraceptives  is  not  only  from  older  women  who 
desire  to  end  their  childbearing,  but  also  from  newly  married  and 
single  women  who  want  to  postpone  or  have  longer  intervals  be- 
tween births. 

A  large  unmet  need  for  contraception  exists,  with  as  many  as  50 
to  75  percent  of  women  interviewed  reporting  that  they  do  not 
want  to  have  a  child  now,  and  25  to  30  percent  saying  that  they 
wish  to  end  childbearing  altogether. 

aid's  goal  in  assisting  education  in  Africa  is  to  promote  in- 
creased equitable  access  to  better  quality  basic  schooling.  Our  edu- 
cation activities  focus  on  broad  systemic  changes  that  can  lead  to 
sustainable  reform  of  education.  With  an  emphasis  on  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  and  equitable  participation,  these  efforts  also  sup- 
port the  political  liberalization  taking  place  in  many  African  coun- 
tries. 

Since  fiscal  year  1989,  AID  has  significantly  increased  funding 
for  basic  education  in  Africa,  with  activities  initiated  in  11  coun- 
tries and  $93  million  planned  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  other  major  component  of  AID's  efforts  to  strengthen  African 
capacity  and  human  capital  involves  advanced  training,  both  short- 
term  and  long-term,  in  the  United  States  or  the  host  country,  as 
an  integral  component  of  most  AID  projects. 

aid's  funding  for  child  survival  and  HIV/AIDS  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1988,  and  in  fiscal  year  1993  we  plan  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $63  million  on  child  survival  and  $39  million  to  com- 
bat AIDS.  Our  child  survival  efforts  have  led  to  several  major  ac- 
complishments. Infant  mortality  rates  have  declined  by  about  10 
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percent;  immunization  coverage  has  increased  from  20  percent  to 
60  percent;  and  over  a  half  million  deaths  from  vaccine-preventable 
diseases  have  been  averted. 

To  combat  AIDS,  we  have  funded  programs  in  39  African  coun- 
tries with  such  activities  as  innovative  communication  strategies  to 
change  high-risk  behavior;  making  high-quality  condoms  available, 
increasingly  through  private  sector  social  marketing  channels;  con- 
trol of  sexually  transmitted  diseases;  and  integrating  family  plan- 
ning and  AIDS  prevention  counseling.  We  are  developing  major 
comprehensive  AIDS  programs,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  up  to  eight  coun- 
tries. 

aid's  support  to  democracy  and  governance  through  central  pro- 
grams and  bilateral  projects  has  expanded  significantly  in  the  past 
3  years.  In  fiscal  year  1993  a  total  of  $50  million  of  Development 
Fund  for  Africa  and  ESF  resources  is  being  provided  for  activities 
in  such  areas  as  preelection  assessments,  technical  and  material 
assistance  for  elections,  and  support  for  civil,  legal,  and  political 
rights. 

Elements  of  democratic  governance  have  also  been  integrated 
into  our  broader  economic  development  programs.  Democratic  gov- 
ernance concerns  have  also  become  central  to  the  Africa  Bureau's 
programming  and  budgeting  processes.  Performance  in  democratic 
governance  is  now  one  of  the  principal  criteria  used  in  deciding 
which  countries  will  have  major  AID  programs  and  in  the  actual 
allocation  of  funding  to  countries. 

Consistent  with  congressional  guidance  on  enhancing  the  impact 
of  our  program,  we  have  worked  to  concentrate  resources  in  coun- 
tries where  U.S.  assistance  can  be  used  most  effectively  and  to 
focus  resources  on  a  fewer  number  of  problems  within  individual 
countries. 

Our  performance-based  budgeting  system  has  helped  us  to  iden- 
tify 23  major  country  programs  in  which  to  invest  the  principal 
share  of  DFA  resources.  We  have  also  established  a  strategic  plan- 
ning system  whereby  field  missions  develop  multiyear  well-focused 
country  program  strategies,  as  well  as  monitoring,  evaluation  and 
reporting  systems  to  track  AID's  progress  in  achieving  these  fo- 
cused objectives.  Similar  systems  are  currently  being  developed 
agency-wide. 

As  Mr.  Atwood  has  indicated,  we  will  be  reviewing  our  strategic 
planning  systems  and  looking  for  ways  to  bring  even  sharper  focus 
to  our  goals  and  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  written  testimony  and  my  previous  appear- 
ance before  this  committee  last  month,  I  discussed  in  detail  AID's 
effort  to  integrate  into  our  programs  the  special  themes  in  the  DFA 
legislation;  increasing  local  participation;  partnership  with  inter- 
national private  voluntary  organizations;  attention  to  gender  di- 
mensions of  development;  and  better  donor  coordination. 

It  is  only  due  to  time  limitations  that  I  will  not  discuss  them  fur- 
ther at  this  time.  However,  suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  consider  these  themes  of  vital  importance.  As  I  emphasized  in  my 
April  22  testimony,  African  ownership  and  participation  will  be  a 
major  emphasis  of  our  programs  under  the  DFA. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  sub- 
committee for  your  invaluable  support  as  we  seek  to  make  a  dif- 
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ference  in  the  lives  of  the  African  people.  As  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  believe  this  is  an  exciting  but  critical  time  in  Africa's  economic 
and  political  transformation.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
you  in  our  efforts  to  promote  sustainable  development  in  Africa. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hicks  appears  in  the  appendix.] 
Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
Woods? 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  L.  WOODS,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  again  to  discuss  Department  of  Defense  activi- 
ties in  Africa  with  you.  In  consideration  of  your  letter  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  give  extra  attention  today  to  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  supporting  conflict  resolution  and  peace- 
keeping and  the  promotion  of  democracy  in  Africa. 

In  your  letter  you  invited  me  to  evaluate  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa.  I  will  sidestep  on  the  total- 
ity of  that  challenge.  There  are  certain  selected  aspects  on  which 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  rather  personal  observations,  and  I 
hope  you  don't  find  these  too  academic.  They  come  from  the  per- 
spective of  one  who  has  been  working  these  issues  for  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  14  years  on  Africa. 

First,  I  see  an  absolutely  undeniable  and  very  critical  link  be- 
tween security,  political  stability,  and  development.  If  there  is  no 
security,  there  can  be  no  political  stability  and  consequently  no 
sustainable  development.  Without  development,  conditions  deterio- 
rate and  there  is  no  security. 

From  this  I  suggest  several  guidelines.  There  should  be  more  at- 
tention to  designing  comprehensive  and  integrated  approaches  to 
development  which  encompass  its  political,  economic  and  security 
components.  There  should,  therefore,  be  even  closer  exchange  and 
informal  coordination  among  the  concerned  actors,  including  our 
own  inter-agency  community — as  you  see  in  this  hearing,  the  inter- 
national lending  community,  other  bilateral  donors  and  the  private 
sector;  and  I  would  include  there  some  very  important  NGO's  and 
PVO's  and  perhaps  cite  the  example  of  Somalia  as  an  instance 
where  we  are  all  trying  to  work  together.  If  we  are  working  in 
sharply  divergent  directions  or  with  very  different  priorities,  then 
we  will  get  bad  outcomes. 

The  security  components  of  this  process — and  conflict  resolution 
in  particular — ought  to  be  more  consistently  pursued  as  subsets  of 
a  clearly  articulated  broader  political  strategy.  The  main  dimen- 
sions of  that  strategy — post-cold  war — are  political,  diplomatic  and 
developmental.  The  military  activities  we  promote  should  be  de- 
signed to  promote  and  support  those  broader  strategies  and  their 
specific  goals.  This  means  more  attention  by  those  of  us  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  to  how  we  fit  in  and  can  best  contribute 
to  this  process  in  Africa.  To  our  diplomatic  colleagues  and  other 
parties,  I  suggest  more  intense  attention  to  how  to  deal  with  the 
security  component  of  their  policies  and  how  best  to  put  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  work  with  them  in  pursuit  of  our  common 
objectives. 
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We  in  Defense  are  working  with  our  African  friends  to  look 
ahead  and  to  adjust  to  changing  circumstances.  Our  approach  was 
not  bom  in  recent  months;  in  fact,  we  began  to  chart  a  new  course 
in  the  mid-1980's  and  to  implement  it.  We  are  well  aware  in  doing 
so  that  there  is  no  laboratory  formula  we  can  apply.  The  conditions 
are  difficult,  the  problems  are  difficult,  the  analyses  difficult,  the 
decisions  will  be  difficult.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  will  oc- 
casionally fail.  Our  goal  is  to  move  forward,  mustering  all  the  re- 
sources that  we  can  reasonably  bring  to  bear  in  a  very  resource- 
constrained  environment.  Among  the  resources  of  interest  are  the 
State  Department's  Security  Assistance  Program,  which  we  help 
plan  and  which  Defense  administers,  and  certain  DOD  programs, 
some  of  them  new,  which  I  will  touch  on  further  later  in  my  testi- 
mony. 

One  L.ajor  area,  newly  emphasized,  is  an  improved  capacity  for 
conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  operations.  Our  activities  in 
Somalia  are  already  well-known  to  you  and  have  been  discussed  in 
this  forum  recently.  I  won't  dwell  on  them  here. 

In  your  letter  you  invited  comment  on  the  subcommittee's  emerg- 
ing resolution  or  amendment,  as  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  conflict  resolution  in  Africa.  We  don't  have  it  in  its  final 
form,  but  we  reviewed  the  draft  outline  of  the  principles  with  great 
interest. 

We  in  DOD  strongly  support  your  goals  of  institutionalizing  both 
the  OAU  and  sub-regional  organizations'  conflict  resolution  capa- 
bilities. We  endorse  assisting  in  African  demobilization  and  soldier 
retraining  and  in  working  to  change  African  military  culture  and 
developing  African  conflict  resolution  skills. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  details,  we  will  need  to  see  more  for- 
mal proposals  and  look  very  carefully  at  the  specifics.  At  that  time 
I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to  work  with  you  and  to  bring 
other  interested  DOD  offices  into  the  process  to  develop  a  definitive 
response.  We  will  be  interested,  for  example,  on  the  exact  source 
of  proposed  funding  for  particular  initiatives  such  as  the  funding 
for  the  OAU  for  a  conflict  resolution  unit. 

We  strongly  endorse  not  only  the  general  approach  but  also  the 
components  you  have  identified  which  require  emphasis.  We  think 
the  particulars  which  have  been  prepared  up  to  this  point  look  very 
promising,  and  in  some  respects  your  thinking  is  well  out  ahead  of 
our  own,  but  we  will  need  to  continue  to  work  with  you  as  we  ap- 
proach closure  on  these  issues. 

Last  year,  fiscal  1992,  we  provided  modest  funding  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  in  support  of  its  neutral  monitoring  group 
in  Rwanda.  This  was  a  potential  first  step  in  the  OAU's  develop- 
ment of  formal  and  continuing  mechanisms  for  conflict  resolution 
and  peacekeeping. 

OAU  Secretary  General  Salim  Salim's  proposal  of  such  mecha- 
nisms will  be  considered  at  the  June  OAU  meeting,  and  we  need 
to  be  receptive  to  the  recommendations  coming  forth  from  that  re- 
view. 

There  is  $3.17  million  in  peacekeeping  monies  proposed  for  the 
OAU  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  security  assistance  budget.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  found  any  fiscal  year  1993  funds  for  the  OAU. 
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So    far,    there    is    no    FMF    for    Africa    in    1993    other    than    for 
biodiversity. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  we  also  assisted  the  Economic  Community  of 
West  African  States  (ECOWAS)  in  its  efforts  to  establish  peace  in 
Liberia  through  its  military  instrumentality,  ECOMOG.  This  is  the 
first  instance  where  one  of  Africa's  sub-regional  organizations  has 
undertaken  direct  peacekeeping  efforts  and  where  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  direct  assistance. 

For  fiscal  year  1994  the  Administration  has  proposed  $12  mil- 
lion, again  in  PKO  monies,  to  support  these  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. State  and  Defense  intend  to  continue  to  work  with  ECOWAS 
and  hopefully  in  the  future  with  other  sub-regional  organizations 
such  as  the  SADC  in  improving  their  conflict  resolution  capacities. 
I  am  assuming  that  other  regional  organizations  will  have  an  inter- 
est, if  not  now  then  in  the  future,  in  such  activities. 

In  addition  to  assistance  to  the  OAU  and  ECOWAS,  we  have  in 
the  fiscal  year  1994  proposed  security  assistance  budget  for  Africa, 
$10  milhon  in  FMF,  with  emphasis  on  peacekeeping.  That  would 
be  a  regional  fund.  We  intend  that  much  of  this  money,  if  ap- 
proved, would  go  toward  assisting  African  countries  in  the  proc- 
esses of  demobilizing  their  forces  and  downsizing  their  militaries. 
We  believe  that  downsizing  and  demobilization  are  absolutely  es- 
sential in  many  countries  to  the  success  of  the  goals  of  democracy 
and  conflict  resolution.  Many  African  countries  have  too  many  men 
under  arms,  they  put  too  many  of  their  scarce  resources  into  un- 
necessary military  expenditures;  so  we  would  hope  to  receive  fund- 
ing adequate  to  be  able  to  assist  selected  African  countries  in  their 
transition  to  smaller,  more  professional  armies;  institutions  which 
are  more  affordable  and  which  are  more  in  keeping  with  their 
hopes  for  development  and  their  desires  for  democracy.  We  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  priority  for  you  and  the  subcommittee, 
and  we  in  Defense  could  not  agree  more. 

Before  turning  from  security  assistance  to  some  other  programs, 
let  me  again  strongly  endorse  as  I  have  done  in  previous  appear- 
ances, the  IMET  program  and  especially  the  expanded  IMET  pro- 
gram resulting  from  a  congressional  initiative.  Dollar  for  dollar,  I 
believe  this  is  our  most  effective  program  in  Africa,  both  because 
it  provides  African  military  and,  increasingly,  civilian  leaders  the 
opportunity  for  first-rate  educational  experience  and  also  because 
it  exposes  them  to  the  very  American  concepts  of  the  primacy  of  ci- 
vilian rule  and  the  role  of  an  apolitical  military.  We  strongly  en- 
dorse the  modest  $7.75  million  IMET  request  for  Africa  in  fiscal 
year  94.  We  hope  we  receive  it,  and  if  so  we  will  consider  it  money 
well  spent. 

Although  they  do  not  come  before  this  committee  for  budgetary 
review,  there  are  some  activities  which  Defense  undertakes  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  there  are  some  new  innovative  proposals  we  have 
made  for  fiscal  year  1994  which  would  closely  complement  the  De- 
partment of  State's  security  assistance  request. 

As  I  noted  to  this  committee  in  an  earlier  hearing,  DOD  already 
plays  limited  but  important  roles  in  peacekeeping  operations.  We 
have  provided  personnel  to  negotiating  missions  and  to  teams 
headed  by  the  Department  of  State.  We  have  provided  military 
planners — usually  logisticians  or  airlift  specialists — to  the  United 
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Nations  as  well  as  the  airlift  to  deploy  and  redeploy  U.N.  peace- 
keepers. We  have  provided  observers  and  monitors  to  agreed  peace- 
keeping operations,  for  example,  in  Angola  and  in  the  Western  Sa- 
hara. We  have  provided  maps  and  other  informational  products 
and  communications  equipment  helpful  to  those  engaged  in  mon- 
itoring compliance. 

For  fiscal  year  1994  the  Department  of  Defense  has  budgeted 
$300  million  in  a  new  line  to  cover  the  cost  to  DOD  of  peacekeep- 
ing. This  is  within  a  new  general  appropriation  for  global  coopera- 
tive initiatives.  This  will  eliminate  the  need  to  reallocate  readiness- 
related  funds  during  program  execution  for  peacekeeping.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  speed  our  response  to  new  situations.  It  does  not  fund 
long-standing  peacekeeping  operations  such  as  the  U.N.  truce  su- 
pervision organization  in  Korea,  which  is  in  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Army;  nor  will  it  fund  massive  peace  enforcement  operations  such 
as  the  UNITAF  operation  in  Somalia  if  those  are,  indeed,  required 
again.  Those  would  require,  presumably,  supplemental  funding. 

Among  the  activities  which  might  be  supported  by  the  $300  mil- 
lion peacekeeping  fund,  assuming  Congress  agrees  to  give  it  to  us, 
are  military  observers  in  the  Western  Sahara,  observers  in  Angola, 
if  that  peace  process  again  unfolds,  and  of  course,  the  incremental 
cost  to  Defense  of  participation  in  UNOSOM  two  in  Somalia  where 
we  have  left  several  thousand  troops  in  the  supporting  elements. 

The  Defense  Department  has  also  requested  $50  million  to  sup- 
port the  spread  of  democracy  worldwide.  These  funds  would  help 
institutionalize  and  expand  military-to-military  contacts  such  as 
European  Command's  very  successful  program  with  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  would  provide  education  and 
training  on  the  appropriate  role  of  the  military  in  a  constitutional 
democracy,  provide  advice  on  building  democratic  structures,  as 
well  as  provide  converting  defense  industries  to  civilian  use,  the 
latter  being  a  point  applicable  in  Europe  but  not  in  Africa. 

One  point  I  want  to  make  clear  concerning  these  new  initiatives. 
These  will  not  in  any  way  circumvent  congressional  oversight  of 
the  traditional  security  assistance  accounts.  We  consider  them  to 
be  complementary  and  supplementary,  but  these  are  DOD  initia- 
tives. They  are  not  a  replacement  for  security  assistance. 

Of  course,  only  a  portion  of  these  new  initiative  monies  would  be 
spent  in  Africa  in  any  given  year,  and  that  portion  will  be  driven 
by  circumstances.  But  given  the  number  of  African  countries  which 
have  recently  gained  or  are  moving  toward  democratic  polities  and 
the  all  too  many  conflicts  where  peacekeeping  is  ongoing,  and  other 
tragic  situations  which  cry  out  for  peace  in  Africa,  I  am  sure  that 
the  continent  will  benefit  greatly  if  these  programs  are  funded. 
Just  as  I  urge  you  to  fully  fund  the  fiscal  year  1994  security  assist- 
ance request  for  Africa,  I  would  also  hope  that  you  would  endorse 
these  new  initiatives  to  your  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees. 

As  I  said  to  this  subcommittee  earlier  this  year,  DOD  considers 
itself  involved  with  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  for  the 
long  haul.  The  same  is  true  for  promoting  democracy.  We  have  re- 
fined and  we  will  continue  to  refine  our  approach.  We  are  gaining 
confidence  that  our  strategy  and  our  approaches  are  sound. 
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We  do  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear,  and  I  welcome 
your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  Woods  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Woods.  One  observa- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  panel  and  also  to  the  witnesses,  Mr. 
Djerejian,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Af- 
fairs, is  intimately  involved  in  the  Middle  East  peace  talks  and  can 
be  here  at  3:20  but  has  to  leave  shortly  after  4:00  to  return  to  the 
talks.  If  I  could  ask  for  short  questions  and  even  shorter  answers, 
I  would  appreciate  it,  because  we  have  about  20  minutes. 

I  will  call  on  those  as  they  arrived  initially.  Mr.  Engel,  question? 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  just  want  to  state 
what  I  stated  before  the  full  committee  this  morning,  and  that  is 
that  not  only  do  I  personally  favor  the  full  funding  as  was  men- 
tioned before  for  Africa,  I  believe  in  increased  funding. 

We  are  at  a  particularly  important  time  where  the  United  States 
as  the  last  remaining  superpower  has  many,  many  interests  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  I  think  many  of  the  governments  there  and 
many  of  the  peoples  there  have  expressed  a  desire  to  work  with  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  statistics  that  came  out  of  the  hear- 
ing this  morning  which  is  really  a  shocking  statistic,  is  while  many 
Americans  are  clamoring  for  an  end  to  foreign  aid,  I  think  very 
misguided,  the  fact  that  we  out  of  all  the  democracies  spend  at  the 
bottom  or  near  bottom  of  our  GNP.  In  terms  of  developmental  aid 
it  was  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  GNP.  I  believe  that  was  the 
figure  this  morning,  and  it's  really  kind  of  shocking  and  points  out 
the  need  to  continue. 

Mr.  Moose,  we  had  an  extensive  conversation  in  my  office  last 
week,  so  I  won't  go  over  a  lot  of  the  things,  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  one  of  the  things  that  has  really  been  one  of  my  pet  peeves, 
and  that  is  the  Government  of  Cameroon  and  the  elections  that 
were  held — the  fraudulent  elections  that  were  held — last  year.  Last 
month  the  National  Democratic  Institute  released  its  report  on 
Cameroon's  Presidential  elections  which  took  place  in  October,  and 
the  report  stated  that  these  elections  did  not  meet  the  basic  stand- 
ards for  free  and  fair  elections,  and  it  is  particularly  troubling  be- 
cause the  supposed  margin  of  victory  for  the  incumbent,  Paul  Beit, 
was  only  4  percent;  and  to  my  mind,  he  really  lost  the  election. 

So,  I  just  on  the  record  would  like  to  hear  your  view  of  these 
elections  and  a  possible  Administration's  position  with  regard  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Beit  government,  and  the  United  States,  of 
course,  has  provided  bilateral  assistance  to  Cameroon  since  1961 
and  the  U.S.  aid  annual  budget  for  Cameroon  exceeds  $20  million; 
and  in  light  of  the  October  elections,  what  should  be  do  to  alter  our 
aid  policy  for  Cameroon? 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Engel.  In  terms  of  charac- 
terizing the  elections,  I  frankly,  cannot  do  better — or  worse,  as  the 
case  may  be — than  the  NDI  report.  I  think  it  was  pretty  unambig- 
uous and  fairly  clear  widespread  evidence  that  the  process  was  ma- 
nipulated and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded  as  fair  and  free. 

I  think  the  question  that  confronts  us  is  how  do  we  go  forward. 
We  have  made  it  clear  that  our  cooperation  and  support  will  be  key 
to  evidence  of  progress  in  terms  of  improvement  in  both  human 
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rights  respect — and  we  still  have  some  major  issues  on  human 
rights — as  well  as  further  efforts  to  introduce  some  greater  meas- 
ure of  dialogue  and  democratization. 

We  were  mildly  encouraged  about  a  month  ago  when  the  govern- 
ment announced  its  intention  to  convene  a  national  conference  to 
begin  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the  various  elements  of  the 
political  spectrum  could  engage  in  a  dialogue  and  a  process  of  de- 
fining what  the  future  political  structure  would  be.  Alas,  we  have 
not  seen  concrete  evidence  that  that  process  is  underway. 

The  budget  figures  that  you  have  mentioned  are,  indeed,  pro- 
posed. Most  of  that  assistance  is  assistance  that  goes  directly  to  re- 
cipients, not  to  government  programs  and  government  support;  but 
I  would  simply  say  that  we  have  made  it  clear  that  even  those  fig- 
ures are  not  final  and  fixed.  They  will  also  depend  on  evidence  per- 
formance, and  we  may  be  required  to  review  or  re-examine  those 
levels  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Engel.  I  just  want  to  thank  you.  I  just  want  to  also  say  that 
after  the  election  the  opposition  was  basically  forced  to  live  under 
house  arrest,  and  since  the  elections  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
reports  of  human  rights  abuses,  including  shaving  the  heads  of  op- 
position members  with  shreds  of  glass  and  beatings,  and  a  report 
that  the  government  detained  without  charge  and  severely  beat  a 
newspaper  editor  who  is  suffering  from  polio.  So  I  just  hope  it  is 
something  that  we  continue  to  monitor.  I  will  keep  everything  else 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  not  asking  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cnairman.  There  seems  to  be  an  in- 
terest again  on  the  part  of  the  Taylor  forces  for  there  to  be  a  cease- 
fire and  a  continued  discussion  of  getting  on  with  the  elections.  In 
Liberia  there  is  a  feeling  that  a  military  solution  is  not  the  answer. 
Mr.  Assistant  Secretary,  has  there  been  any  direct  involvement  by 
the  United  States  with  the  parties  in  Liberia? 

Mr.  Moose.  We,  of  course,  have  maintained  our  embassy  in  Mon- 
rovia, and  that  embassy  seeks  to  be  in  touch  with  all  of  the  parties. 
More  recently,  though,  we  have  been  in  direct  contact  in  direct  sup- 
port of  the  U.N.  special  representative,  Mr.  Gordon-Summers,  who 
has  indeed  been  in  touch  in  the  last  week  or  two  with  virtually  all 
of  the  factions,  all  the  parties,  involved  in  Liberia.  He  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  proposal  that  looks  toward  the  reconvening 
of  a  conference  of  all  the  parties.  We  have  strongly  endorsed  and 
supported  that,  and  I  share  with  you.  Congressman  Payne,  the  be- 
lief that  there  can  be  no  military  solution  here.  It  is,  indeed,  impor- 
tant, I  think — in  fact,  urgent — that  we  seek  at  this  moment  to  try 
to  reconvene  the  political  negotiations  in  order  to  implement  the 
Yamassoukro  Accords.  They  remain,  in  our  judgment,  a  valid  basis 
for  a  settlement;  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  we  have  endorsed  and 
supported  Mr.  Gordon-Summer's  efforts. 

I  do  think,  just  to  cite  something  that  Mr.  Woods  mentioned  ear- 
lier— I  think  it  is  important  also  that  we  seek  to  find  ways  to  assist 
the  ECOWAS  effort.  Ultimately  we  will  also  need  to  find  ways  to 
augment  that  effort,  probably  by  some  U.N.  presence  in  order  to 
give  confidence  to  all  of  the  parties  that,  in  fact,  this  settlement  is 
going  to  be  implemented  impartially;  and  we  have  stated  that  on 
the  record,  as  well. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  that  is  veiy  important 
because,  as  you  have  probably  heard,  there  have  been  allegations 
that  hospitals  and  other  civilian  targets  are  being  attacked  by  air 
by  ECOMOG  forces,  and  the  intent  is  to  try  to  bring  peace,  and 
this  hostility  becomes  almost  a  contest  between  two  countries.  I 
think  that  that  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  think  Liberians 
would  like  to  have  a  peace  settlement  from  Liberians. 

Just  another  quick  question  regarding  AID  aid  to  Zaire,  I  know 
it  is  going  through  PVO's,  and  I  am  troubled  by  the  small  amount 
of  aid  that  is  actually  being  delivered,  especially  to  the  victims  of 
the  ethnic  cleansing  and  Shaba  Province  and  the  displacement  of 

the  people  there. 

Can  you  give  me  any  specifics  on  what  is  being  done  on  the 
ground  in  Zaire  to  assist  people  there? 

Mr.  Hicks.  It  is,  Congressman  Payne,  a  small  amount  of  assist- 
ance. We  are  trying  to  reach  this  affected  population  with  food  as- 
sistance through  private  voluntary  organizations,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  get  through.  I  don't  have  very  much  more  in  the  way  of  detail. 

Mr.  Moose.  Perhaps  I  could  simply  add,  Congressman  Payne, 
this  has  been  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  us.  There  is  a  program 
at  the  moment  which  AID  is  supporting  with  medicine  that  is  all 
volunteer.  And  recently  there  have  been  discussions  with  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  as  well,  in  an  effort  to  use  their  network 
of  contacts  in  Zaire  in  order  to  support  a  greater  volume  of  human- 
itarian assistance,  particularly  in  Shaba  Province;  and  indeed,  we 
are  looking  for  other  PVO  and  NGO  vehicles,  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  that  there  are  not  as  many  as  we  would  like,  and  in  the 
current  circumstances  our  own  ability  to  do  work  directly  is  rather 
limited. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Judge  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Woods,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  the  Administration  is  considering  releasing  ap- 
proximately $9  million  in  FMF  to  the  Government  of  Kenya.  This 
money  was  previously  in  a  pipeline  that  was  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1991  but  then  was  frozen  by  the  previous  Administration  in 
response  to  the  deteriorating  human  rights  situation  in  Kenya. 

In  your  opinion,  should  Kenya  receive  this  money? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  have  been  out  of  the  loop  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
traveling  in  Europe,  so  I  am  not  completely  up  to  speed.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  is  a  decision  that  has  been  made  but  is  still  one 
under  consideration,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right.  . 

Mr.  Woods.  I  think  there  are  some  very  good  reasons  why  it 
should  be  given  serious  consideration,  including  the  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  Kenyan  military  has  not  itself  been  guilty  of  abu- 
sive practices,  is  quite  professional,  and  has  been  very  coopera- 
tive— the  Kenyan  Government,  for  that  matter,  too,  but  the  Ken- 
yan military  in  particular  has  been  very  supportive  of  the  operation 

in  Somalia.  t    i.-   i 

So,  yes,  I  think  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made,  but  I  think 
there  is  also  a  strong  political  context  in  which  that  decision  will 
be  made,  and  Mr.  Moose  and  I  and  others  will  be  involved  in  a 
final  decision.  George? 
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Mr.  Moose.  Well,  I  think,  Congressman,  the  specific  idea — sug- 
gestion— that  has  been  made  grew  out  of  the  concern  of  our  forces 
in  Somalia  about  the  situation  along  the  Somali  border,  and  it 
would  just  become  a  major  problem  and  an  obstacle  to  establishing 
security  in  that  very  tense  Kensomli  area. 

In  that  context,  we  have  begun  to  consult  with  key  members  of 
Congress  on  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  release  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  funding  in  the  pipeline — perhaps  $3.5  million  of  it — 
specifically  related  to  supporting  the  Kenyan  military's  ability  to 
maintain  security  along  the  Kenya-Somalia  border. 

What  is  being  suggested  is  the  release  of  funding  for,  perhaps, 
the  maintenance  of  Kenyan  helicopters,  which  are  U.S.  provided  as 
well  as  transport  equipment  and  well-drilling  equipment  to  provide 
water  for  refugees  and  others  in  that  area.  That  proposal  is  one 
which  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  members  of  Congress.  I  think 
there  is  merit  to  its  consideration,  and  I  look  forward  to  having  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  a  follow-up  conversation  with  you  I  would  like 
your  views  regarding  the  potential  for  democracy  in  Kenya,  both 
short  run  and  long  run;  however,  my  final  question  is  which  North 
African  countries  would  you  describe  as  the  most  advanced  in 
terms  of  democracy  and  political  pluralism,  and  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  progress 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hastings,  our  next  witness  has  North  Africa. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  OK.  I  will  talk  to  him  about  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Even  though  we  have  all  of  Africa,  the  State  De- 
partment is  all  messed  up.  [Laughter.l 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  will  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  may  try  to  mess  this  up,  too.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Actually,  my  ques- 
tion related  to  North  Africa,  specifically  to  Mr.  Hicks.  Would  it  be 
appropriate 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  They  will  be  able  to  back  up  on  AID  for  Mr. 
Djerejian,  too. 

Mr.  Diaz-Baij\rt.  OK,  fine.  I  will  defer  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Morocco. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right.  Well,  you  will  have  your  shot  in 
about  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  just  mind  if  on  the  ques- 
tion about  the  military  in  Kenya  and  Somalia,  it  was  rumored  Mr. 
Secretary  that  at  one  point  the  military  in  Kenya  was  sympathetic 
to  one  of  the  clan  groups.  Has  that  been  verified  or  not,  and  will 
there  be  a  neutral  stance  from  the  Kenyan  military  as  relates  to 
the  factions  in  Somalia? 

Mr.  Moose.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  did  have  some  indications  ear- 
lier that  perhaps  some  elements  of  the  Kenyan  military  might  be 
sympathetic  to  some  of  the  factions  in  Southern  Somalia.  I  think, 
frankly,  as  a  critical,  essential  condition  for  our  going  forward  with 
this — assuming  there  is  agreement — would  be  assurances  that  that 
impartiality  would  be  ended. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Engel. 
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Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Hicks,  you  had  men- 
tioned about  prevention  of  disease  and  AIDS,  and  I  am  just  won- 
dering, 5  years  ago  when  I  was  first  on  this  subcommittee — I  guess 
4V2  years  ago — we  had  been  trying  to  monitor  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
the  situation  with  AIDS  in  Africa.  It  was  very  discouraging  at  that 
time  in  1989,  and  I  suspect  it  is  even  more  discouraging  in  1993. 

Can  you  please  comment  on  that?  Am  I  right  in  that  assumption 
or  can  we  truly  point  to  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
countries  to  curtail  the  spread  of  AIDS  there? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Congressman  Engel,  in  the  context  of  the  fact  that 
the  disease  still  rages  in  Africa  as  it  does  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  certainly  is  a  source  of  discouragement. 

In  terms  of  what  is  actually  happening  in  Africa  and  to  look  to 
the  positive,  there  are  some  things  that  have  been  happening  as  a 
result  of  our  efforts,  the  efforts  of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  other  donors. 

What  we  have  seen,  Congressman  Engel,  is  a  fundamental 
change  in  attitude  and  receptivity  on  the  part  of  governments  to 
undertake  measures  to  try  to  educate  populations  and  to  adopt 
policies  that  are  consistent  with  taking  effective  action  against  the 
disease,  both  in  terms  of  treatment  and  prevention. 

Also,  on  the  side  of  the  population — particularly  in  those  coun- 
tries most  severely  affected  in  eastern  central  Africa — we  have  seen 
a  very  positive  development  in  terms  of  behavior  change  related  to 
protection  and  both  in  terms  of  availing  themselves  of  education 
and  information  that  is  being  made  available  through  the  various 
projects.  So  that  in  that  sense  there  is  a  very  positive  side,  and  we 
think  that  as  the  education,  information,  and  communication  ef- 
forts take  hold,  particularly  those  related  to  behavioral  change,  of 
course,  with  the  hope  that  something  happens  on  the  scientific  and 
clinical  side,  that  there  will  be  progress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Engel.  Has  the  world  community  increased  its  funding  for 
these  efforts,  both  in  terms  of  education  and  prevention,  or  has  it 
pretty  much  been  the  same?  I  know  we  have,  to  some  degree,  in- 
creased our  aid,  but  have  we  seen  an  increase  in  terms  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  focusing  on  it  or  other  nations,  or  by  the  nations  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Hicks.  I  think  that  there  has  probably  been  a  small  increase 
on  the  part  of  the  other  donors  and  the  international  organizations. 
The  United  States  has  increased  its  assistance  considerably.  What 
we  are  also  seeing.  Congressman  Engel,  is  greater  attention  and 
greater  allocation  of  national  government  resources  toward  pro- 
grams aimed  at  dealing  with  the  disease,  and  that  does  fit  in  the 
category  of  positive  developments,  as  well. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Very  briefly,  my 
question  is  with  regard  to  Eritrea.  Obviously,  there  is  a  new  state 
there.  Do  we  have  an  embassy  there  already? 

Mr.  Moose.  We  have  had,  in  effect,  a  consulate  in  Asmara  which 
we  trust  in  due  course  will  be  converted  to  an  embassy  once  the 
formal  procedures  of  establishing  diplomatic  relations  are  con- 
cluded. 
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Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  To  what  extent  do  the  people  there  have  access 
to  any  of  our  assistance  programs?  Could  you  comment  on  that, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Hicks? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes.  We  are  providing  economic  assistance  to  Eritrea. 
In  this  fiscal  year  we  will  provide  about  $6  million  in  funding.  We 
have  committed  about  $2.9  million  to  date.  Two  million  dollars  of 
that  is  technical  assistance  to  help  build  and  strengthen  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Eritrean  Grovernment  to  function  as  a  new  government. 
They  don't  have  expertise  in  a  number  of  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial areas,  so  we  are  focusing  on  that. 

We  expect  later  on  in  the  fiscal  year  to  initiate  a  program  in 
basic  health,  as  well.  We  also  provided  a  considerable  amiount  of 
assistance  to  support  the  electoral  process  and  the  referendum. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Very  good.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  were  you  at  the  hearing  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Atwood? 

Mr.  Hicks.  No,  I  was  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  will  give  my  speech  again,  then.  This 
morning  I  commented  on  history  where  Cato,  when  he  finished 
every  speech  in  the  Roman  senate,  said  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed, and  I  will  finish  every  speech  before  this  hearing  that  Afri- 
ca should  not  be  ignored,  and  in  there  noted  in  your  budget  that 
$100  million  of  African  disaster  assistance  disappeared  but  was 
folded  into  $143  million  worldwide,  and  we  want  you  to  be  the 
cheerleader  for  Africa  to  get  most  of  that  back.  Just  an  observation. 

Mr.  Moose,  I  just  happened  to  think  something  about  demobiliza- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  military.  I  was  wondering,  as  a 
thought,  that  possibly  the  same  thing  can  be  done  in  Africa  as 
what  is  being  attempted  in  Russia,  and  that  is  to  build  housing  for 
the  military  when  they  demobilize.  That  certainly  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  turn  in  your  guns  because  that's  exactly  what  they  are 
planning  to  do  with  the  troops  that  are  in  East  Germany  when 
they  go  back  to  Russia;  and  I  don't  know  if  that  has  been  a  thought 
or  not. 

Mr.  Moose.  If  memory  serves  me,  there  have  been  specific  in- 
stances in  Africa  where  we  have  been  able  to  provide  incentives  for 
local  housing  constructions  through  loan  guarantees,  and  I  don't 
see  why  that  should  not  be  on  our  menu  of  instruments  to  use  as 
we  look  at  this  problem  of  demobilization.  I  think  it  is  something 
we  can  certainly  look  at. 

I  think  AID  has  a  very  strong  track  record  in  terms  of  housing, 
housing  loan  guarantees,  and  housing  construction  on  which  to 
build. 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  go  into  specifics  in  countries,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
what  are  your  thoughts  about  the  political  situation  in  Uganda? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  I  think  again  when  one  looks  at  the  history  of 
a  country — and  certainly  Uganda  has  had  an  extremely  rough  his- 
tory over  the  last  two  decades,  and  in  that  context  I  think  we 
would  all  have  to  agree  that  the  current  government  and  the  cur- 
rent performance  in  Uganda  is  a  major  advance. 

Certainly  if  reference  is  made  to  our  recent  human  rights  report- 
ing and  the  recent  human  rights  report  on  Uganda,  that  documents 
what  I  think  is  very  positive  and  very  encouraging  progress. 
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I  think,  again,  the  question  is  one  for  the  future.  Where  do  we 
go  from  here?  Certainly,  President  Museveni,  who  will  be  in  town 
next  week,  by  the  way 

Mr.  Johnston.  Next  Tuesday,  yes. 

Mr.  Moose  [continuing].  Has  charted  a  plan  which  would  lead 
toward  the  development  of  political  institutions  and  elections.  In 
principle,  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  approach.  I  think  what  we 
would  all  like  to  be  more  assured  of  is  that  the  various  elements 
of  the  political  spectrum  of  the  country  are  associated  with  the 
elaboration  and  the  development  of  that  plan,  and  that  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  actual  decisionmaking  that 
goes  into  that. 

If,  indeed,  we  have  that  assurance,  I  think  most  of  us  would  be 
prepared  to  support  both  morally  and  politically — but  also  in  mate- 
rial ways — the  strengthening  of  those  institutions  which  would  be 
necessary  to  lead  Uganda  back  to  a  true  democratic  government. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  about  next  door  in  Rwanda? 

Mr.  Moose.  We  have  noted  in  recent  weeks  some  rather  signifi- 
cant progress  in  the  negotiations  that  have  been  taking  place  be- 
tween the  RPF  and  the  Government  of  Rwanda.  Those  negotiations 
have  now  turned  to  very  difficult  but  very  important  issues  of  how 
to  structure  the  institutions  of  government,  how  to  integrate  var- 
ious military  forces — the  RPF  on  the  one  hand,  the  government 
forces  on  the  other.  Those  are  very  delicate  issues,  very  important 
issues;  but  I  think  that  in  itself  suggests  the  degree  of  progress 
that  has  been  achieved. 

I  think  in  the  short  term  we  have  all  been  concerned,  particu- 
larly in  the  aftermath  of  the  fighting  that  took  place  in  February, 
that  something  be  done  to  stabilize  the  situation  in  Rwanda  itself. 
We  have  been  discussing  with  others — the  French  and  Belgians — 
and  with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  OAU  first  and  foremost, 
a  way  to  reinforce  the  OAU's  buffer  force  separating  the  RPF  and 
the  government  forces.  That  buffer  zone  is  very  important  so  dis- 
placed people  can  return. 

And  secondly,  the  buffer  force  is  a  confidence-building  measure, 
some  kind  of  a  presence  along  the  Uganda-Rwanda  border  to  give 
assurance  that  substantial  military  supplies  are  not  getting  across. 
But  I  am  fairly  encouraged  by  the  recent  developments  in  Rwanda. 

Mr.  Johnston.  This  is  a  rather  esoteric  question,  but  I  met  with 
both  sides  last  week,  and  the  Hutus  told  me  that  there  were  Tutsis 
in  their  government,  the  Tutsis  say  it  ain't  so.  Who  is  telling  me 
the  truth? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think  that  there  are  representatives  of  both.  I 
think  the  discussion,  however,  is  about  what  the  appropriate  pro- 
portions might  be  in  a  future  government.  I  think  that  is  the  key 
issue. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.  Still,  as  was  indicated  by  one  of  the  other  per- 
sons, a  question  of  Angola,  and  the  question  still  is  how  far  is  rec- 
ognition of  the  NPLA  and  Angola,  close  or  far  away;  and  what  is 
going  on  to  resolve  the  next  steps  in  Angola? 

Mr.  Moose.  First,  Congressman  Payne,  perhaps  I  could  comment 
on  where  we  think  things  are  in  terms  of  the  negotiations  that 
have  been  going  on  in  Abidjan.  Delegations  representing  both  the 
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government  and  UNITA  have  been  meeting  there  for  about  the  last 
3  weeks  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ms.  Anstee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  have  laid  out  a  framework  agreement — a  rather  com- 
prehensive one,  some  35  or  36  steps — that  is  now,  we  hope,  about 
to  be  initialed.  We  understand  that  the  UNITA  representatives 
have  returned  to  southern  Angola  for  consultations  and  instruction. 
We  are  awaiting  their  return  to  Abidjan.  There  is  a  strong  hope 
that  they  will  come  back  to  Abidjan  prepared  to  sign  onto  this 
framework  agreement,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  government 
is  prepared  to  do  so,  as  well. 

If  that  happens,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  end  of  the  process. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  process  because  there  are  still 
many  substantive  issues  that  would  have  to  be  elaborated  and  ne- 
gotiated, but  I  think  it  would  have  achieved  an  important  first  step 
in  allowing  a  meaningful  cease-fire,  a  separation  of  forces,  and  last 
but  not  least,  permit  international  organizations  to  get  into  areas 
of  Angola  to  provide  needed  relief  and  assistance  to  people  who 
have  been  affected  by  the  recent  fighting. 

On  the  issue  of  recognition,  perhaps  I  can  simply  say  that  that 
issue  is  very  prominently  on  the  agenda  and  that  it  will  be  ad- 
dressed very  soon. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Now,  with  the  second  country  that  I  con- 
tinually request  some  information  about  is  Zaire.  What  is  the  cur- 
rent situation? 

Mr.  Moose.  There,  I  regret,  that  I  don't  have  a  great  deal  new 
or  encouraging  to  report.  I  did  meet  just  yesterday  with  my  coun- 
terparts from  Belgium  and  from  France  with  whom  we  have  been 
consulting  over  the  last  several  weeks.  There  is  a  common  deter- 
mination and  conviction  that  we  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  dem- 
onstrate to  President  Mobutu  that  the  course  on  which  he  is  em- 
barked is  a  course  that  can  only  lead  to  greater  difficulty,  if  not 
disaster.  I  think  we  have  identified  a  number  of  concrete  ways  in 
which  that  can  be  done  and  reinforced. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  support 
the  institutions  in  Zaire — the  legitimate  government,  the  High 
Council,  the  prime  minister — as  the  basis  on  which  we  believe  a  fu- 
ture political  reconciliation  must  take  place.  But  to  be  very  candid 
with  you.  Congressman  Payne,  at  this  stage  we  are  not  yet  per- 
suaded that  the  message  that  we  would  like  to  see  conveyed  to 
President  Mobutu  has  in  fact  been  received  and  understood. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  Mr.  Djerejian  is  here,  and  to  the  three 
members  of  the  panel,  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  very  clear  an- 
swers and  presentations.  Thank  you  very  much. 

To  the  members  of  the  Kenyan  Parliament,  we  sincerely  appre- 
ciate your  being  here  today.  Mr.  Ambassador,  thank  you  for  bring- 
ing them  by. 

Mr.  Djerejian,  if  you  need  time  to  catch  your  breath 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  will  just  wait  until  the  room  clears  here  and 
the  doors  are  closed. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Fine,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  understand  the  important  mission  you  are  on 
now,  and  we  sincerely  appreciate  your  breaking  away  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  appearing  before  the  committee.  We  are  in  the 
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final  stages  of  the  aid  bill  here,  and  we  have  not  heard  fi*om  North 
Afi-ica  yet,  and  we  have  your  statement  here,  and  it  will  be  intro- 
duced in  full.  If  you  would  like  to  paraphrase  it  or  read  it  in  full, 
it  is  at  your  discretion.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  P.  DJEREJIAN,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  BUREAU  OF  NEAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  here  today  to  discuss  our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
North  Africa  and  our  foreign  assistance  programs  in  Algeria,  Tuni- 
sia and  Morocco. 

Like  so  much  of  the  developing  world  these  days,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Maghreb  is  a  region  being  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  change. 
There  is  a  growing  popular  demand  for  greater  political  participa- 
tion, for  economic  opportunity  and  for  social  justice.  The  countries 
of  the  Maghreb  are  responding  in  different  ways  to  these  trends, 
which  in  some  cases  involve  political,  economic,  social  and  even  vio- 
lent challenges  to  the  governments  involved. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  made  clear  that  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy and  respect  for  human  rights  form  one  of  the  major  pillars 
of  the  Clinton  Administration's  foreign  policy.  Our  policy  toward 
the  countries  of  the  Maghreb  strongly  reflects  that  reality. 

It  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  reflects  the  reality  that  the  Maghreb 
today  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a  phenomenon  affecting  much  of  the 
Middle  East — a  phenomenon  known  as  political  Islam.  I  would  like 
to  start  my  presentation  with  a  few  words  on  that  important  sub- 
ject. 

Experience  suggests  to  us  that  political  Islamic  movements  are, 
to  an  important  degree,  rooted  in  worsening  socioeconomic  condi- 
tions in  individual  countries.  While  political  Islam  takes  many 
forms  and  varies  considerably  in  its  goals  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, our  approach  to  the  phenomenon  can  be  outlined  in  a  few 
basic  points  reiterated  by  Secretary  Christopher  last  month. 

First,  Islam,  one  of  the  world's  great  religions,  is  not  our  enemy. 

Second,  what  we  do  oppose  is  extremism  and  fanaticism,  whether 
of  a  religious  or  secular  nature.  We  part  company  with  those  who 
preach  intolerance,  abuse  human  rights,  or  resort  to  violence  in 
pursuit  of  their  political  goals. 

Third,  while  we  cannot  impose  our  own  form  of  government  on 
others,  or  wish  to  do  so,  we  strongly  support  those  who  share  and 
seek  to  encourage  democratic  values  in  their  own  countries. 

As  the  Secretary  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  "the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  work  with  our  friends  in  the  region  toward  the  important 
goals  of  peace,  stability  and  social  justice."  In  the  Maghreb,  our  ef- 
forts can  make  a  difference.  From  the  perspective  of  our  worldwide 
policy  goals  of  encouraging  democracy,  fostering  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  facilitating  free  market  reforms,  the  picture  in  North 
Africa  is  a  mixed  one.  There  have  been  both  notable  successes  and 
serious  disappointments. 

Not  long  ago,  many  pointed  to  Algeria  as  a  potential  model  for 
democratization  and  economic  reform  in  the  Arab  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, Algeria's  move  toward  a  more  open  political  system  and 
market  economy  was  suspended  in  January  1992,  and  efforts  to  get 
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back  on  track  have  been  eclipsed  by  internal  divisions,  largely  be- 
tween the  regime  and  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front.  In  addition  to 
internal  divisions,  we  have  seen  violence  and  economic  stagnation. 

Although  some  outside  forces  may  seek  to  exploit  Algeria's  insta- 
bility, we  are  convinced  that  the  current  situation  in  Algeria  has 
its  roots  in  the  frustration  of  a  populace  whose  basic  aspirations  re- 
main unmet.  We  continue  to  believe  that  structural  political  and 
economic  reforms  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
Algerian  people.  All  Algerians,  and  particularly  the  many  young 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  need  to  be  given  a  chance  for  a 
better  future.  Disaffected  elements  of  the  populace  need  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a  political  dialogue  as  part  of  a  process  to  chart  a  new 
course  for  Algeria. 

Since  the  suspension  of  parliamentary  elections,  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  restoring  the  democratic  process  and  correcting 
the  disturbing  deterioration  in  the  human  rights  situation.  The 
current  Algerian  Government  has  affirmed  repeatedly  its  intention 
to  have  meaningful  political  dialogue  and  institute  needed  eco- 
nomic reforms.  It  has  had  an  intermittent  dialogue  with  some  polit- 
ical parties  and  social  and  professional  groups.  It  has  also  stated 
that  resumption  of  the  electoral  process  is  an  important  goal  for 
the  future.  In  a  recent  speech,  Algerian  President  Ali  Kafi 
reaffirmed  his  government's  determination  to  hold  a  nationwide 
referendum  by  the  end  of  the  year  on  yet-to-be-defined  constitu- 
tional changes.  Frankly,  so  far  we  have  seen  little  in  the  way  of 
action  or  specificity  as  to  how  the  government  plans  to  implement 
real  political  and  economic  reform. 

Let  me  be  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  U.S.  Government  in  no  way 
condones  violence  or  political  extremism  from  any  quarter  or  under 
guise,  be  it  religious  or  secular.  We  deplore  the  continuing  assas- 
sinations of  Algerian  Government  officials  and  members  of  the  se- 
curity forces  by  those  in  opposition  to  the  government.  We  also  de- 
plore attempts  to  justify  such  violence. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  Algeria's  problems  can 
be  resolved  mainly  through  resort  to  security  methods  while  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  questions  are  not  addressed.  In  our  con- 
tacts with  the  Algerian  Government,  we  urge  a  measured  approach 
to  security,  one  which  focuses  on  those  guilty  of  violence  but  avoids 
widescale  repression  or  renewed  incommunicado  detention. 

The  Government  of  Algeria  has  stated  that  it  is  committed  to  de- 
mocratization, privatization  of  the  economy,  and  human  rights.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  what  we  can  to  assist  Algerian  leaders  to  realize 
this  commitment,  but  we  cannot  help  but  recognize  gaps  between 
official  goals  and  practice.  Privatization  should  be  pursued  seri- 
ously and  with  governmental  support. 

The  U.S.  strongly  supports  freedom  of  the  press  and  is  thus  con- 
cerned about  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  press  and  the  pressure 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  individual  journalists.  Such 
actions  undermine  the  democratic  process  in  Algeria  and  inhibit 
political  dialogue. 

We  also  are  disturbed  by  reports  from  independent  human  rights 
organizations  alleging  the  widespread  use  of  torture,  and  we  urge 
the  Algerian  Government  to  allow  a  full-scale  investigation  into 
these  allegations. 
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We  have  no  bilateral  aid  programs,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know, 
with  Algeria.  We  have  a  very  small  international  military  edu- 
cation and  training  program — $150,000  a  year.  This  program  is  ad- 
ministered under  the  terms  of  the  expanded  IMET,  which  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  enhance  democratization  and  respect  for  human 
rights  in  both  the  civilian  and  military  sectors.  We  believe  that  this 
program  has  been  and  can  continue  to  be  an  effective,  if  small,  tool 
for  influencing  the  outlook  of  Algeria's  current  and  future  military 
leadership,  and  thus  the  policies  of  Algeria's  Government  as  a 
whole. 

Turning  to  Tunisia,  this  country  provides  a  case  study  of  the 
positive  results  of  free-market  economic  reform.  Tunisia's  forward- 
looking  market-oriented  economic  reforms  have  earned  praise  from 
the  international  financial  community.  They  have  paid  off  in  a  re- 
markable 8.6  percent  growth  rate  in  1992.  We  encourage  Tunisia 
to  continue  its  economic  liberalization,  because  we  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  build  a  long-lasting  meaningful  development  and  to 
preempt  those  with  an  extremist  agenda  is  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  a  strong  market-based  economy. 

Our  modest  foreign  assistance  program  in  Tunisia  has  been  de- 
signed to  complement  Tunisia's  market-oriented  reforms.  AID 
projects  are  targeted  at  private  sector  revitalization  and  addressing 
housing  and  urban  development  problems.  Our  military  assistance 
and  training  programs  have  allowed  Tunisia  to  maintain  U.S. -ori- 
gin equipment,  support  joint  military  exercised  and  deter  aggres- 
sion in  a  hostile  neighborhood. 

Our  assistance  programs  can  sometimes  show  immediate  tan- 
gible benefits.  Recently,  U.S.  military  training  and  equipment  laid 
the  basis  for  Tunisia's  decision  to  send  troops  to  join  the  UNITAF 
forces  in  Somalia.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  airlift  of  Tunisian  forces  to  So- 
malia was  planned  by  Tunisian  officers  trained  in  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years,  Tunisia  has  been  a  regional  leader  in  its  pro- 
gressive approach  toward  women.  The  high  literacy  rate  of  Tuni- 
sian women  and  a  correspondingly  low  birthrate  have  helped  save 
Tunisia  from  the  severe  overpopulation  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems which  today  confront  many  developing  countries. 

As  elections  in  Tunisia  approach  in  1994,  we  hope  that  gains 
comparable  to  Tunisia's  impressive  economic  progress  can  be  made 
in  broadening  the  scope  of  participation  in  the  political  scene, 
which  currently  is  monopolized  by  the  ruling  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic Rally  Party.  The  government's  efforts  to  foster  a  healthy  op- 
position are  encouraging.  Ultimately,  a  free  and  open  political  sys- 
tem needs  to  find  a  way  to  answer  the  aspirations  and  represent 
the  view  of  the  diverse  segments  of  the  population. 

While  we  acknowledge  Tunisia's  concerns  about  violence,  we  are 
seriously  concerned  that,  in  the  name  of  internal  security,  Tunisia 
has  dealt  too  harshly  with  some  of  its  political  opponents.  Tunisia's 
human  rights  record  has  been  marred  by  credible  claims  of  torture 
and  incommunicado  detention  which  surfaced  during  last  year's 
trials  of  hundreds  of  Islamists.  Tunisia  has  taken  the  first  step  by 
acknowledging  the  abuses  that  have  occurred.  We  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  those  responsible  and  put  an  end  to  such  abuse 
once  and  for  all. 
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We  support  the  government's  efforts  to  improve  the  training  of 
security  personnel  and  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. We  hope  these  efforts  will  continue  and  be  supplemented 
by  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  tolerate 
public  debate  and  differences  of  opinion. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Morocco,  a  country  that  we  have  long 
relied  on  as  a  constructive  moderate  force  in  the  region.  Our  rela- 
tionship with  Morocco  is  close  and  multifaceted.  Since  it  is  a  cur- 
rent member  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  Morocco's  cooperation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  important  recently  on  the  many  crucial 
matters  before  the  Council,  from  Bosnia  to  the  status  of  Palestinian 
deportees. 

Under  the  leadership  of  King  Hassan  II,  Morocco  has  embarked 
on  a  program  of  economic  and  political  reform.  In  the  economic 
realm,  the  Moroccan  Government  is  moving  to  expand  the  private 
sector  and  encourage  foreign  investment  and  market  forces.  We  en- 
dorse this  effort,  and  much  of  our  economic  assistance  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  further  structural  economic  reforms,  privat- 
ization and  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Moroccan 
people.  I  might  also  add  that  Morocco  is  the  only  other  Arab  coun- 
try besides  Egypt  which  is  working  with  Israel  in  a  regional  co- 
operation program. 

Concerning  human  rights,  the  Moroccan  Government  has  made 
some  progress,  but  we  see  a  number  of  areas  where  further 
progress  is  needed.  For  example,  credible  reports  of  torture,  restric- 
tions on  freedoms  of  speech  and  press,  corruption,  and  the  lack  of 
access  to  fair  trial  in  some  cases  remain  matters  of  serious  concern. 
We  believe  that  Moroccan  military  forces  in  Equatorial  Guinea, 
which  are  propping  up  an  extraordinarily  abusive  regime,  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  we  have  been  given  assurances  that  this  will 
occur. 

In  the  area  of  democratization.  King  Hassan  has  firmly  stated  a 
commitment  to  political  reform.  The  fairness  of  Moroccan  par- 
liamentary elections  scheduled  for  June  25  will  be  an  important  in- 
dicator of  the  seriousness  of  that  commitment,  and  we  welcome  the 
Moroccan  Government's  invitation  to  have  American  NGO's  ob- 
serve these  elections. 

The  United  States  and  Morocco  have  had  a  long  history  of  close 
and  productive  cooperation  on  key  regional  issues,  sucn  as  the 
Arab/Israeli  peace  process,  and  in  international  security.  The  bulk 
of  our  military  assistance  now  does  not  go  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  weapons,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  U.S. -origin 
equipment  and  weaponry  in  the  Moroccan  inventory.  Our  IMET 
program  provides  valuable  training  to  the  Moroccan  military,  serv- 
ing to  enhance  its  professionalism  and  technical  expertise.  Moroc- 
can eligibility  for  excess  U.S.  defense  equipment  under  the  South- 
ern Region  Amendment  is  also  important  for  Morocco's  long-term 
force  modernization. 

Military  cooperation  with  Morocco  is  not  a  one-way  street,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  United  States  benefits  from  having  a  stable  friend 
at  the  strategic  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Moroccan's 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  commit  forces  on  behalf  of  shared  in- 
terest; during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  for  example,  they  deployed 
troops  to  assist  in  Saudi  Arabia's  defense.  Morocco  also  was  the 
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first  Arab  country  to  offer  to  contribute  forces  to  the  U.N.  operation 
in  Somalia.  U.S.  forces  enjoy  access  to  Moroccan  facilities  under  a 
1982  Transit  and  Access  Agreement,  and  also  benefit  from  regular 
joint  training  exercises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  an  issue  in  which  I  know  your  committee  is  very 
much  interested — the  situation  in  the  Western  Sahara. 

As  you  and  your  colleagues  are  aware,  the  United  States  has 
since  1989  supported  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  organize  a  referendum  on  the  status  of  that  territory  as  the 
best  hope  for  ending  the  long  conflict  over  its  sovereignty. 

On  March  2  of  this  year,  tne  United  States  joined  other  members 
of  the  Security  Council  in  passing  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  809,  which  has  given  new  impetus  to  this  effort.  The 
resolution  instructed  the  Secretary  General  to  intensify  his  work  to 
overcome  differences  between  Morocco  and  the  Polisario  on  the  mo- 
dalities of  a  referendum,  the  most  important  of  which  have  to  do 
with  criteria  for  eligibility  of  participants.  The  resolution  specified 
that  the  Secretary  General  should  proceed  with  a  view  to  holding 
the  referendum  by  the  end  of  this  year,  but  did  not  set  a  date  for 
that  referendum.  The  resolution  requested  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral make  an  interim  report  to  the  Council  this  year. 

The  United  States  considers  Resolution  809  an  important  step  to- 
ward resolution  of  the  Western  Sahara  conflict  and  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  since  its  passage  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  General.  We  have  stressed  to  each  of  the  parties  in- 
volved— Morocco,  the  Polisario  and  Algeria — the  importance  of  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  provided  by  the  resolution.  To  each  we  have 
made  clear  our  view  that  a  better  opportunity  for  a  fair,  viable,  and 
lasting  settlement  is  not  likely  to  arise  if  tne  current  United  Na- 
tions effort  fails;  and  we  have  pointed  out  the  growing  impatience 
of  some  Security  Council  members  who  already  advocate  abandon- 
ment of  the  U.N.  effort,  including  withdrawal  of  U.N.  personnel 
from  the  Western  Sahara,  should  it  prove  impossible  to  organize  an 
early  referendum. 

In  short,  we  believe  this  is  a  time  for  the  parties  to  make  hard 
decisions  on  the  Western  Sahara.  We  do  not  believe  refusal  to  en- 
gage seriously  with  the  Secretary  General  should  be  rewarded.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  parties  will  show  the  political  intent,  the  flexi- 
bility and  creativity  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  General  to 
organize  and  carry  out  a  referendum  this  year  which  will  allow  the 
people  of  the  Western  Sahara  freely  and  fairly  to  express  their  will. 
We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  contribute  to  his  success  and  to 
have  this  issue  resolved  equitably  and  peacefully. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  remains  for  us  one  of  the  most  troubling  concerns 
in  North  Africa.  For  more  than  a  year,  Libya  has  flagrantly  defied 
the  international  community  by  refusing  to  comply  with  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  731  and  748.  In  those  resolutions  the  Se- 
curity Council  took  a  historic  decision  to  signal  the  world  that  it 
would  no  longer  tolerate  state  sponsorship  of  terrorism. 

Our  policy  remains  clear:  there  can  be  no  resolution  of  this  issue 
until  Libya  fully  complies  with  the  demands  of  the  international 
community. 
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It  is  in  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  Hke  to  mention 
a  curious  and  disturbing  phenomenon.  In  recent  months  we  have 
been  deluged  by  intermediaries  urged  by  Libya  to  seek  to  negotiate 
a  resolution  of  Libya's  problems  short  of  compliance  with  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  mandate.  Our  response  in  each  case  has  been  clear.  The 
U.S.  Government  does  not  work  through  intermediaries  on  this 
matter.  If  Libya  is  truly  serious  about  resolving  its  problems  with 
the  international  community,  it  needs  to  comply  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  and  to  do  so  quickly,  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  seek  and  impose  tougher  sanctions. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
now  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions  and  those  of  your  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Edward  P.  Djerejian  appears  in 
the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  couldn't  agree  more  with 
your  opening  statement  that  Islam  is  one  of  the  world's  great  reli- 
gions and  is  not  our  enemy  and  that  we  certainly  will  need  to  co- 
exist with  the  increasing  importance  of  Islam  in  the  world. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  the  election  in  Alge- 
ria where  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  group  won  seats.  The  election 
was  then  voided  by  the  military.  What  is  going  to  be  our  policy 
with  regard  to  fundamentalism  or  strong  Islamic  movements  and 
if  free  and  fair  democratic  elections  are  held  and  a  group  that  we 
consider  right-wing  or  fundamentalist  wins?  I  am  a  little  reluctant 
to  use  the  term  because  I  really  don't  know  what  it  means.  We 
might  have  to  start  talking  about  Christian  fundamentalists,  be- 
cause we  are  seeing  very  extreme  Christian  groups  right  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  How  do  we  deal  with  that?  We  have 
an  election,  for  example,  that  happened  in  Haiti  with  Aristide 
being  elected  and  the  United  States  really  preferred  Besjian  be- 
cause he  was  a  World  Bank  man  and  sort  of  fitted  a  little  better 
in  with  our  character;  but  the  people  of  Haiti  wanted  Aristide.  He 
got  close  to  70  percent  of  the  vote.  We  found  ourselves  in  sort  of 
conflict,  I  believe,  under  the  former  Administration.  What  happens 
with  these  kinds  of  conflicts  and  how  are  we  going  to  work  through 
them,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  Congressman  Payne,  you  are  asking  a  very 
basic  question  which  is  very  complex,  and  let  me  try  to  give  you 
our  best  assessment.  First,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  share  our 
assessment  on  our  approach  toward  Islam,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  the  point  that  in  the  elaboration  of  our  policy,  religion  is  not 
the  factor  that  determines  our  policies  toward  respective  countries. 

What  we  are  very  concerned  about  is  the  manifestation  of  extre- 
mism, be  it  in  a  religious  or  a  secular  form — whatever  form  it 
takes.  And  we  can  define  extremism  by  groups  or  individuals  or 
parties  that  resort  to  violence,  that  resort  to  terrorism,  that  do  not 
respect  the  democratic  process. 

Quite  frankly,  Congressman,  we  are  very  suspect  of  those  groups 
who  advocate  democratic  processes  and  procedures  only  to  use  that 
democratic  process  to  come  to  power  and  then  once  in  power,  to  de- 
stroy the  very  process  by  which  they  arrived  in  power.  So  we  have 
to  look  very  carefully  at  various  groups  as  to  what  their  real  politi- 
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cal  intent  is  on  this  very  basic  issue,  which  certainly  this  Adminis- 
tration has  put  much  store  in  in  terms  of  promoting  democracy  and 
human  rights  throughout  the  world.  So  religion  is  not  the  concomi- 
tant of  our  policy,  but  extremism  is. 

One  basic  factor,  we  think,  which  is  causing  extremist  groups  to 
manifest  themselves  is  what  we  call  social  injustice — the  inability 
of  regimes  and  governments  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I 
can  only  speak  to  the  region  in  which  I  am  responsible  for  in  the 
Near  East  and  the  Maghreb.  That  the  inability  of  these  govern- 
ments to  respond  to  the  pressing  social  economic  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple have  allowed  extremist  groups  to  provide  an  alternative  which 
has  a  certain  attraction  to  those  who  are  dispossessed  or  disadvan- 
taged, who  cannot  get  a  decent  education,  who  are  seeking  a  better 
life,  and  the  regimes  in  place,  the  ideologies  in  place,  some  of  which 
have  been  discredited,  especially  in  the  post-cold  war  period,  do  not 
provide  answers. 

So  our  basic  assessment  is  that  the  problem  really  comes  from 
within  these  societies,  and  that  is  why  we  put  a  great  deal  of  store 
in  our  dual  approach  toward  resolving  it  in  our  policy.  First  are  po- 
litical reforms,  democratization,  broadening  political  participation 
in  society  so  that  people  can  have  a  say  in  how  they  are  governed. 
And  that  will  have  to  take  different  forms  depending  on  what  coun- 
tries and  societies  you  are  talking  about. 

And  second  is  the  imperative  of  economic  reform  and  privatiza- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  market  economies  that  can  respond  more 
readily  to  the  needs — the  economic,  commercial,  basic  needs — of 
peoples. 

So  our  policies  are  geared  toward  promoting  that,  both  our  over- 
all strategic  approach  and,  quite  frankly,  what  we  do  in  our  assist- 
ance programs  in  these  countries.  So  the  challenge  is  very  real,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  question  in 
our  mind  that  some  of  these  extremist  groups — especially  in  the 
Near  East  and  the  Maghreb — are  being  exploited  from  without.  But 
even  if  these  outside  factors  were  not  there,  the  problem  would 
exist.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  is  our  assessment.  But  we  are  very 
concerned  about,  for  example,  Iran's  exploitation  of  Islamic  extrem- 
ist groups  throughout  the  region;  Sudan's  exploitation  of  such  ex- 
tremist groups,  especially  in  North  Africa.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
more  cooperation  along  these  lines,  but  the  problem  comes  from 
within  and  therefore  our  policies  are  geared  toward  trying  to  help 
these  countries  address  those  problems. 

Mr.  Payne.  Because  the  time  is  limited,  I  will  just  mention, 
though,  that  I  do  have  a  strong  concern  about  Western  Sahara  and 
the  Polisario  and  the  lack  of  the  referendum  being  carried  out,  and 
some  people  alleged  being  used  by  Morocco  to  go  into  Western  Sa- 
hara and  therefore  to  disproportionately  impact  on  the  vote;  but  I 
might  ask  you  a  question  in  writing,  but  I  would  urge  that  we  pres- 
sure King  Hassan  to  move  ahead  with  the  referendum  as  it  has 
been  requested  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right.  We  are  going  to  self-destruct  in  about 
6  minutes  here  because  I  cannot  impose  upon  the  Secretary  to  wait 
for  us  to  vote  and  come  back. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 
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Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
Secretary,  and  I  was  quite  impressed  with  your  testimony.  Pre- 
cisely on  that  issue  of  the  referendum  in  the  Western  Sahara,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  was  given  sole 
jurisdiction  by  the  parties  themselves  to  decide  the  voting  criteria 
and  that  it  is  Polisario  that  has  been  objecting  to  allowing  those 
Saharans  who  left  in  a  previous  stage  due  to  problems,  the  time 
of  Spanish  occupation,  to  vote  as  Saharans  in  the  referendum. 

I  guess  my  question  would  be,  is  it  the  State  Department's  posi- 
tion that  people  fleeing  repression  forfeit  their  rights  as  citizens  by 
doing  so,  or  is  it  our  position  that  people  fleeing  repression  should 
have  the  ability  to  come  back  in  the  case  of  Sahara  to  vote  in  the 
election? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  Congressman,  the  criteria  dispute  is  very 
much  at  the  heart  of  the  Secretary  General's  efforts  now  to  put  to- 
gether the  referendum,  and  as  I  said  our  clear  preference  is  to  have 
a  referendum  this  year,  that  is  certainly  equitable,  just  and  pro- 
vides a  viable  solution  for  the  people  to  express  themselves  on  this 
issue.  This  is  certainly  the  thrust  of  our  policy. 

But  the  issue  is  very  complex,  and  I  know  we  do  not  have  time 
now  to  go  into  it,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to  submit  in  response 
to  your  question  and  to  Congressman  Payne's  question  a  much 
more  detailed  analysis  on  the  criteria  issue.  But  there  are  serious 
differences  between  the  Polisario  and  Morocco  on  the  criteria  issue. 
The  Polisario  has  favored  a  narrow  approach  to  eligibility  based  on 
the  1974  Spanish  census  which  documented  74,000  Sahrawis  as  re- 
siding in  the  territory,  and  Morocco  has  taken  a  broader  approach 
to  eligibility  and  has  encouraged,  of  course,  significant  numbers  of 
Saharans  resident  in  Morocco  before  1974  to  move  to  the  Western 
Sahara  and  has  adopted  this  more  liberal  approach  to  both  the  eli- 
gibility and  the  evidentiary  issues. 

Now,  the  Secretary  General — the  present  Secretary  General, 
Boutros-Ghali,  and  his  predecessor,  Perez  de  Cuellar,  have  at- 
tempted and  are  attempting  to  resolve  this  criteria  impasse  by  pro- 
posing under  the  former  Secretary  General  the  five-point  criteria 
compromise  formula,  and  now  what  the  current  UN's  efforts  are 
that  the  Secretary  General  himself  will  be  traveling  to  the  region, 
we  understand,  in  late  May  and  June  to  contact  and  engage  with 
the  parties. 

I  want  you  to  know,  Congressmen,  that  we  are  actively  support- 
ing his  efforts.  We  are  engaged  with  the  Algerians,  we  are  engaged 
with  the  Moroccans.  In  fact,  we  just  left  the  meeting  now  that  I 
had  and  yesterday  Secretary  Christopher  had  with  the  Moroccan 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Filali  and  we  had  extensive  discussions  on 
the  Western  Sahara;  we  are  doing  everything  to  encourage  the  par- 
ties to  resolve  this  issue  in  an  equitable  manner  so  that  it  is  done 
with  a  sense  of  justice,  with  a  sense  of  honor,  and  that  we  have 
a  resolution  under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  Mr.  Secretary.  Let  me  just  make  one  obser- 
vation. Sometimes  we  can  say  things  that  you  cannot,  which  I  am 
sure  is  much  to  your  chagrin.  The  State  Department  is  kind  of  in 
a  situation  of  situation  ethics.  You  have  the  Algerian  election 
which  was  blown  up,  and  I  agree — you  get  rather  schizophrenic 
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after  a  while.  You  have  the  Tunisians  who  you  condemn— and  on 
your  page  8  of  your  testimony— for  having  human  rights  agamst 
the  Islamics.  I  assume  they  are  the  fundamentaHsts  inside  of  Tuni- 
sia. So  we  have  some  interesting  problems  there  and  dichotomies 
in  korthern  Africa,  and  I  do  not  envy  your  position,  and  at  times 
I  don't  envy  mine,  either. 

Do  you  care  to  follow  up? 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  No.  ,         .  . 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  again,  we  sin- 
cerely appreciate  your  breaking  away  from  the  peace  talks  to  come 

here  today.  .   .,  ,      .  rriv      i 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here.   Ihank 

you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:04  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  AFRICA  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  19,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:05  p.m.  in  room 
2255,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  L.  Johnston 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  go  ahead  and  call  the  meeting  to  order  with 
the  admonition  that  we  have  to  wait  for  a  quorum  before  we  can 
vote  out  the  statement  that  will  be  attached  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  the  most  important  sections  of 
this  report  language.  We  have  had  four  subcommittee  meetings, 
and  to  start  with,  the  subcommittee  has  been  one  of  my  obsessions. 
The  subcommittee  is  recommending  in  the  report  language  that 
funding  for  the  Development  Fund  of  Africa  be  increased  to  $1  bil- 
lion. This  will  be  an  increase  of  $200  million.  Someone  asked  me 
where  they  would  fmd  the  money.  I  said  that  is  really  not  our  prob- 
lem or  our  job.  How  about  that  for  passing  the  buck? 

Africa  quite  obviously  contains  many  of  the  poorest  countries  on 
Earth,  yet  it  receives  less  than  10  percent  of  the  United  State's  for- 
eign assistance,  and  I  personally  would  like  to  rectify  this  inequity. 

The  subcommittee  is  recommending  that  the  African  disaster  as- 
sistance account  be  restored.  Some  of  you  may  recall  that  last  year 
Congress  approved  $100  million  for  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  in  Africa  alone,  and  this  fund  has  been  a  critical 
source  of  assistance  to  African  nations. 

A  considerable  amount  of  humanitarian  disasters  loom  over  Afri- 
ca. Africa  needs  the  assistance,  disaster  assistance  now  more  than 
ever.  The  AID  has  taken  the  $100  million  and  eliminated  it  from 
an  earmark  for  Africa  and  has  put  about  $143  million  in  disaster 
assistance.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  that  money,  and  therefore  we 
are  requesting  that  it  be  earmarked  back  into  disaster  funds  for  Af- 
rica. 

The  subcommittee  is  also  advancing  a  major  conflict  resolution 
initiative  for  Africa.  This  initiative  has  broad  and  strong  support 
from  the  Administration,  from  the  State  Department,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  AID,  and  they  are  all  on  record  in  sup- 
porting it. 
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The  initiative  focuses  on  institutionalizing  African  conflict  resolu- 
tions capabilities.  In  order  to  down-size  Africa's  bloating  militaries, 
the  initiative  establishes  a  demobilization  and  training  program  for 
Africa. 

Conflict  resolution  is  perhaps  the  most  important  issue  on  the 
African  agenda  that  has  yet  to  be  addressed.  This  initiative  fills  the 
gap  with  a  relatively  modest  sum  authorized  here.  The  United 
States  might  help  prevent  the  need  for  future  Somalia-like  oper- 
ations. 

In  the  committee's  reports,  we  have  strong  language  in  support 
of  Eritrea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee  expresses  grave 
concerns  about  the  situation  in  Zaire  and  Cameroon. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  excellent  report  here  before  us  and  I 
ask  the  committee  for  its  strong  support. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  want  to  compliment  you,  the  Minority,  and  the 
staff  on  the  report.  It  is  really  first  class  and  is  something  that  I 
think  the  subcommittee  ought  to  be  proud  of  in  sending  it  on. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  little  more  money 
because  $800  million,  as  I  recall,  was  the  original  amount,  which 
was  not  enough,  and  $1  billion  is  not  enough.  But  we  are  doing  bet- 
ter for  600  million  people,  many  of  them  in  great  need.  And  when 
somebody  says  it  is  a  lot  of  money,  I  always  remember  that  our 
own  military  spends  $800  million  a  day  and  so  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  at  least  better  than  that  for  Africa. 

I  think  that  everybody  has  done  a  good  job  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  even  though  I  am  a  freshman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  I  noticed  that.  Mr.  Edwards,  I  know  B-1 
bombers  become  a  matter  of  currency  and  all  we  are  asking  for  is 
one  B-2  bomber  for  Africa,  and  hope  springs  eternal  because  I  real- 
ly think  the  money  is  desperately  needed  ihere. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  am  also  interested  and  pleased  that  you  brought 
up  the  oversupply  of  weapons  that  always  seems  to  go  to  Third 
World  countries,  and  nothing  could  cost  more  in  the  long  run  than 
having  countries  with  unnecessary  armaments  and  unnecessary 
home  troops.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  thinking  about  that  and  other 
ways  to  govern  other  than  through  muscle. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  will  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  state  that  with  the  hard  work  of 
Mr.  Payne,  who  has  been  very  tenacious,  very  diligent  about  the 
recognition  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  Angola,  that  in  15  minutes, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu  is  supposed  to  announce  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Government  of  Angola. 

I  want  to  personally  congratulate  Mr.  Payne  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

Well,  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Chairman.  And  I  would  like  to  also,  while  we  are  having 
a  little  time  to  wait,  would  like  to  commend  the  Chairman  for  his 
tremendous  leadership  of  the  Africa  subcommittee,  the  excellent 
hearings  that  we  have  had,  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  meetings. 
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and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  that  this  announcement  has 
as  much  to  do  with  his  leadership  as  the  persistence  I  have  had 
as  related  to  this  situation. 

I  would  also,  while  I  am  speaking,  like  to  acknowledge  a  group 
of  youngsters  from  my  district  who  are  here  standing  in  the  back. 
They  are  from  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  didn't  I? 
I  wasn't  prompted  either. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  very  interesting  that  they  are  here,  because  we 
are  supposed  to  be  meeting  in  my  office,  but  because  of  all  these 
votes,  I  am  here  and  they  are  here,  but  the  interesting  part  is  that 
all  of  these  youngsters  have  English  as  a  second  language  and  each 
of  them  were  born  in  some  other  country  and  are  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  now  as  citizens  and  live  in  my  district,  and  so  it  is  kind 
of  appropriate  that  they  be  here  at  a  Foreign  Affairs  hearing.  I  wel- 
come them. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  record  will  reflect  that  both  Mr.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Hastings  were  here  earlier,  both  of  whom  expressed  their 
consent  to  the  report  language  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Engel  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  adoption  of  the  report  language  to 
go  to  the  full  committee. 

Any  objection? 

Without  objection,  the  motion  carries. 

Thank  you  for  coming  to  this  meeting  today.  Make  note  that  the 
report  language  now  is  folded  into  the  full  committee.  There  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  six  subcommittee  Chairs  to  discuss  this  and 
also  discuss  any  legislation  that  will  be  adopted.  The  three  matters 
of  legislation  will  be  the  Conflict  Resolution,  Disaster  Assistance — 
which  we  were  going  to  ask  for  a  restoration  of  $100  million--and 
then  the  funds  for  Africa — which  we  were  going  to  ask  for  $1  bil- 
lion. 

So  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  loyalty  in  coming  today,  and  the 
meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 

[The  recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  follow:] 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Subcommittee's  report  discusses  functional  issues.  Subcommittee  initiatives, 
and  specific  country  issues. 

Regarding  functional  issues,  the  Subcommittee  stresses  three  topics  central  to 
sustainable  development  in  Africa.   The  Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA)  is  the 
principal  vehicle  for  U.S.  assistance  to  Africa,  and  the  report  suggests  ways  in  which  the 
DFA  could  be  more  effectively  designed  and  implemented.  Second,  the  nations  of  Africa 
suffer  from  a  crushing  debt  burden,  which  the  Subcommittee  feels  must  be  addressed. 
Third,  many  nations  are  undertaking  structural  adjustment  programs,  and  the 
Subcommittee  believes  these  programs  must  be  re-evaluated. 

The  Subcommittee  is  advancing  three  initiatives.   The  African  conflict  resolution 
initiative  is  a  multi-tiered  effort  to  help  lessen  the  number  of  armed  conflicts  which 
have  debilitated  the  African  continent.  The  Subcommittee's  democratization  initiative 
focuses  on  providing  support  to  nascent  African  parliaments.   The  Subcormnittee  also 
proposes  the  establishment  of  Radio  Free  Africa. 

Many  of  the  above  themes  underlie  the  Subcommittee's  comments  on  specific 
countries.  Democratization,  resolution  of  conflict,  and  respect  for  human  rights  are 
yardsticks  which  the  Subcommittee  applied  to  aU  countries.   In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  focused  on  economic  and  humanitarian  conditions  in  selected  nations. 

II.  FUNCTIONAL  ISSUES 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  Africa's  development  needs  are  best  met  by  a 
process  that  is  equitable,  participatory,  and  financially  and  environmentally  sustainable. 
While  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  development  in  Africa  lies  with  African 
governments  and  African  people,  the  United  States  can  play  a  significant  role  in 
supporting  their  efforts.   In  recent  years,  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  has  been  an 
increasingly  effective  instrument  for  promoting  sustainable  development  in  Africa. 

-1- 
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The  world-wide  movement  toward  democracy  and  market  economies  is  struggling 
for  a  secure  foothold  in  Africa.  Some  twenty-five  countries  have  either  held,  or  will  in 
the  near  future  hold,  multiparty  elections.   All  of  these  countries  are  at  the  same  time 
undertaking  programs  designed  to  move  to  a  market  economy.  But  the  context  for  these 
political  and  economic  reforms  poses  severe  obstacles.  Growth  of  GDP  remains  very  low 
for  the  continent  as  a  whole,  commodity  prices  for  Africa's  traditional  exports  remain 
depressed,  and,  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  net  international  resource  transfers  dropped  in 
1990  and  1991  after  peaking  in  1989.   The  Subcommittee  believes  that  unless  the 
international  response  to  democratization  and  economic  reform  is  quick  and  forceful, 
these  adverse  economic  trends  will  threaten  Africa's  forward  progress.   In  this  context, 
the  Subcommittee  recommends  $1,000,000,000  for  development  assistance  activities 
under  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  in  FY  94  and  FY  95. 

The  Development  Fund  for  Africa  was  established  in  1988  to  provide  an  assured 
and  stable  source  of  funding  for  sub-Saharan  Africa.   At  that  time,  the  Congress 
recognized  that  African  nations  faced  a  unique  set  of  development  challenges  and  needed 
to  use  development  assistance  funds  in  a  more  flexible  fashion.   Since  then,  the  DFA  has 
facilitated  AID's  providing  more  effective  support  for  broad-based  development  in 
Africa.   The  elimination  of  functional  accounts  has  enabled  AID  to  focus  on  a  country's 
specific  needs.   The  DFA's  flexibility  has  enabled  AID  to  address  broad  sectorial 
problems,  especially  in  areas  such  as  health  and  education,  rather  than  confining 
assistance  to  discrete  projects.  Finally,  the  DFA's  stable  funding  has  enabled  AID  to 
respond  more  rapidly  to  changing  circumstance  and  to  plan  more  effective  longer-term 
programs. 

The  Subcommittee  shares  with  AID  the  view  that  funds  under  the  DFA  should  not 
be  earmarked  for  functional  purposes.   At  the  same  time,  as  in  the  past,  it  expects  that 
AID  will  allocate  at  least  10  percent  of  its  funds  for  (1)  natural  resource  management, 
(2)  improving  health  conditions,  addressing  especially  the  needs  of  women  and  children, 
and  (3)  family  planning.  Given  that  Africa  still  has  very  high  rates  of  population 
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growth,  and  that  AID's  fxjpulation  efforts  have  achieved  real  success  in  countries  such  as 
Kenya,  the  Subcommittee  encourages  AID  to  expand  its  bilateral  family  planning 
programs. 

The  Subcommittee  notes  that,  under  the  DFA.  AID  and  Congress  have  cooperated 
more  effectively  in  setting  guidelines  for  US  assistance  in  Africa.  Nonetheless,  the 
Subcommittee  has  a  number  of  concerns  about  the  operations  of  the  DFA.  First,  while 
AID  has  moved  in  recent  years  to  focus  and  concentrate  DFA  resources,  the 
Subcommittee  believes  that  the  limited  resources  available  under  the  DFA  are  still 
spread  over  too  many  countries  and  too  wide  a  range  of  programs.   In  FY  93,  AID 
indicates  that  some  thirty-six  countries  will  receive  assistance  under  the  DFA.  Second, 
while  AID  has  put  more  emphasis  on  results  and  has  spent  more  time  monitoring  the 
impact  of  programs  on  the  ground,  the  Subcommittee  believes  there  is  still  too  much 
time  and  energy  spent  on  project  and  program  design  and  too  little  spent  on 
implementation,  impact  assessment,  and  evaluation.   Third,  while  the  DFA  emphasizes 
the  need  for  recipient  participation  in  all  phases  of  programs  and  projects,  the 
Subcommittee  does  not  believe  that  enough  attention  is  paid  to  this  in  most  AID  missions 
in  Africa. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  AID  to  address  these  concerns.   In  particular.  AID  should 
continue  its  efforts  to  focus  its  resources  both  in  terms  of  countries  and  in  terms  of 
programs.  AID  should  build  into  its  programs  and  projects  more  resources  for 
implementation  and  evaluation,  and  ensure  that  staff  are  provided  with  appropriate 
incentives  to  focus  their  time  and  energy  on  these  efforts.  AID  should  expand  its  efforts 
to  work  with  American  and,  especially,  African  private  voluntary  organizations  in  all 
phases  of  its  operations,  from  overall  Bureau  goals,  to  country-level  strategy 
development,  to  program  and  project  design,  implementation  and  evaluation.  Finally, 
the  Subcommittee  believes  that  it  is  important  that  the  DFA  explicitly  recognize  the  role 
of  democratization  in  facilitating  development  in  Africa,  and  urges  AID  to  develop  a 
strategic  objective  for  the  DFA  that  is  directly  focused  on  democracy  and  improved 
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governance. 

AFRICAN  DEBT 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  Africa's  debt  burden  threatens  to  undermine  both 
the  movement  towards  democracy  and  efforts  to  restore  economic  growth.  Sub-Saharan 
Africa's  total  debt,  which  is  close  to  $200  billion,  is  more  than  100%  of  its  GDP.  This  is 
much  greater  than  similar  totals  for  Latin  America.  Some  40%  of  Africa's  debt  is  to 
bilateral  donors,  while  most  of  the  rest  is  owed  to  multilateral  institutions.   In  recent 
years,  the  donor  community,  including  the  United  States,  has  initiated  debt  reduction 
and  forgiveness  programs. 

While  the  United  States  has  participated  in  the  cancellation  of  concessional  debt,  it 
lags  behind  the  other  donor  nations  in  addressing  the  problem  of  non-concessional  debt 
through  the  Paris  Club  mechanism.  African  countries  owe  some  $4.5  billion  in 
non-concessional  official  debt  to  various  agencies  of  the  US  government.   The  bulk  of 
this  total  is  Export  -  Import  Bank  credits  and  lending  for  military  sales. 

The  Subcommittee  is  pleased  that  the  Administration  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  work  with  the  Congress  to  address  the  issue  of  African  debt.   In  the  first  phase,  such 
an  initiative  should  enable  the  US  to  join  the  rest  of  the  donor  community  in  reducing 
non-concessional  debt  on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Enhanced  Toronto  Terms.  The 
initiative  will  target  destitute  African  countries  that  are  implementing  difficult  economic 
reform  programs  in  the  context  of  a  high  debt  burden.   The  Administration  has 
requested  $14  million  over  the  next  two  years  to  support  this  initiative.  This  will  be 
leveraged  into  approximately  $228  million  in  debt  reduction  for  the  affected  countries. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  while  the  current  Administration  initiative  is  an 
important  step,  it  cannot  by  itself  adequately  address  African  debt  issues.  The 
subcommittee  urges  the  Administration  to  work  with  the  relevant  congressional 
committees  and  other  G-7  nations  to  develop  an  initiative  that  goes  beyond  the  Enhanced 
Toronto  Terms  to  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  bilateral  debt  reduction.   The 
Subcommittee  also  urges  the  Administration  to  support  generous  financing  for  the 
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"concessional"  facility  of  the  World  Bank  (the  International  Development  Association) 
and  of  the  IMF  (the  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Facility).  Generous  support  will 
enable  those  institutions  to  both  maintain  their  repayments  from  highly  indebted  African 
countries  and  at  the  same  time  provide  additional  financial  resources  to  support 
economic  stabilization  and  development  efforts. 

STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  Africa  is  the  principle  development  challenge 
facing  the  international  community  today.  Many  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  are 
among  the  poorest  in  the  world,  and,  as  a  region,  sub-Saharan  Africa  has  had  slower 
economic  growth  than  any  other  region  in  the  world,  with  diminished  rates  of  growth 
for  each  decade  since  the  1960s.  Combined  with  high  rates  of  population  growth,  this 
sluggish  economic  growth  performance  has  led  to  a  chronic  economic  crisis,  decreasing 
per  capita  incomes  for  most  Africans.  Restoring  economic  growth  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  addressing  Africa's  development  needs. 

The  international  community  has  responded  to  Africa's  economic  crisis  by 
attempting  to  promote  changes  in  economic  policy  and  public  institutions. 
Donor-supported  structural  adjustment  programs  sought  to  stabilize  economies,  reduce 
the  role  of  the  state,  and  create  incentives  for  exports,  private  investment,  and 
entrepreneurship.   By  the  mid-1980s,  most  African  countries  had  some  experience  with 
structural  adjustment  type  programs  financed  by  the  IMF.  World  Bank  and  bilateral 
donors  such  as  USAID. 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  that  in  recent  years  there  have  been  promising  signs 
of  recovery  in  some  countries  implementing  economic  reform  programs.  Reforms, 
where  pursued  with  determination,  have  yielded  benefits.   In  particular,  inflation  has 
moderated,  exchange  rates  have  become  more  realistic,  and  agricultural  pricing  and 
marketing  have  become  more  efficient  and  more  remunerative  to  farmers.   But  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  structural  adjustment  programs,  from  improving  the  quality  of 
public  investments,  to  restructuring  public  enterprises,  to  reorganizing  the  financial 
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sector.  In  addition,  the  donor  focus  on  economic  reform  addressed  only  one  of  a 
number  of  binding  constraints.  As  a  result,  the  key  element  for  long-term  success  in 
economic  reform  programs,  private  investment,  remains  limited  in  all  but  a  few 
countries. 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  that  structural  adjustment  programs  have  been 
controversial,  both  in  Africa  and  among  development  experts  in  the  donor  countries. 
The  weakness  of  the  economic  recovery  in  Africa  has  fueled  discontent  among 
influential  groups  in  many  African  countries.  Similarly,  continued  economic  crisis  has 
led  to  a  weakening  in  government  capacity  to  promote  long-term  development.   Many 
critics  have  attacked  economic  reform  programs  for  exacerbating  poverty  and 
concentrating  the  cost  of  adjustment  on  the  most  vulnerable.  Donor-sponsored  research 
has  challenged  these  assertions,  but  all  sides  agree  that  economic  reform  programs  do 
adversely  affect  civil  servants,  laid-off  workers,  and  other  urban  groups.  Nor  is  there 
evidence,  except  in  isolated  cases,  that  structural  adjustment  programs  have  effectively 
addressed  poverty  issues.  The  Subcommittee  believes  that  donor-supported  structural 
adjustment  programs  have  all  too  often  been  "topKiown"  activities,  adopted  without 
consultation  with  those  affected  by  the  programs,  and  without  those  whose  cooperation  is 
needed  to  make  economic  reform  work.  Nor  have  these  programs  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  addressing  policy  issues  that  directly  affect  poverty. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  AID  to  undertake  a  more  "bottom-up"  approach  in  its 
programs  supporting  economic  reform,  and  to  consult  with  the  Congress  on  new.  more 
participatory  approaches  to  structural  adjustment.   It  also  urges  AID  to  address  poverty 
issues  more  directly  in  economic  reform  programs  by  developing  packages  that 
specifically  target  the  poor.  The  Subcommittee  believes  that  AID's  economic  reform 
support  activities  should  be  targeted  on  Africa's  nascent  democracies,  and  that  they 
should  be  implemented  in  a  flexible  manner  that  recognizes  the  political  fluidity  of  new 
democracies.  Finally,  the  Subcommittee  urges  that  AID  give  more  attention  to 
addressing  the  continent's  long-term  underpinnings  of  development,  especially  human 
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resource,  infrastructure,  and  institutional  development. 

AIDSinAfiua 

The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  finds  that  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  Africa  will  have  a 
profound  impact  on  the  future  of  Africa  throughout  this  decade  and  into  the  21st 
century.  Current  African  economic  and  political  reform  initiatives  could  be  seriously 
jeopardized  by  the  AIDS  epidemic.  Currently.  Africa  has  10%  of  the  world's  people  and 
60%  of  the  world's  HIV  infected  population.  The  World  Health  Organization  estimates 
that  7.5  million  Africans  are  now  infected  (out  of  a  worldwide  HIV-infected  population 
of  13  milUon):  one  million  of  those  infected  are  children.   In  some  of  the  most  severely 
affected  countries  of  Africa-Malawi.  Rwanda,  Uganda,  and  Zambia-it  is  now  reported 
that  nearly  one-quarter  of  pregnant  women  in  the  capitals  are  HIV-positive.  The 
Government  of  Uganda  estimates  that  one  million  people,  out  of  a  national  population 
of  16  million,  are  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 

Human  resource  loss  due  to  AIDS-related  deaths  deprives  African  society  of  many 
productive,  educated  citizens.  AIDS  deaths  occur  disproportionately  among  individuals 
in  their  30s  and  40s,  particularly  among  the  urban  elite,  who  are  critical  to  economic  and 
political  change  in  Africa. 

From  FY  1989  through  FY  1992.  the  U.S.  government  spent  nearly  $96  million  on 
local  capacity  building  and  AIDS  education  in  Africa  through  its  Aids  Control  and 
Prevention  Project  (AIDSCAP).   In  addition,  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  provided  money  to  WHO  and  UNICEF  for  AIDS  related  projects. 

The  Subcommittee  strongly  encourages  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  continue  and,  where  at  all  possible,  to  increase  its  funding  levels  for  AIDS  prevention 
projects  throughout  the  African  continent.   The  Subcommittee  encourages  the  Agency  to 
continue  to  emphasize  AIDS-related  educational  programs,  including  condom  distribution 
programs.   In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  is  mindful  that  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
to  AIDS  education  initiatives  in  Africa  is  the  African  political  leadership;  every  effort 
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should  be  made  to  sensitize  the  political  leadership  to  the  gravity  and  consequences  of 
the  AIDS  epidemic  and  to  seek  their  support  and  active  participation  in  AIIDS  prevention 
projects. 

SADC 

The  Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC)  was  originally  established 
in  response  to  the  need  for  a  collaborative  approach  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  region  that 
has  suffered  from  the  devastating  effects  of  apartheid,  drought  and  civil  strife.  The 
Subcommittee  finds  that  the  regional  approach  to  development  demonstrated  by  SADC 
has  proven  beneficial  in  addressing  the  needs  of  the  ten  member  nations,  especially  in 
the  transportation  sector.  The  Subcommittee  supports  the  work  of  SADC  and  expects 
that  it  will  continue  its  critical  developmental  role  in  the  region. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  waiving  provisions  commonly  referred  to  as 
"Brooke-Alexander"  amendments,  which  prohibit  assistance  to  a  country  that  has 
defaulted  in  loan  payments  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.   Without  this  waiver, 
Brooke  amendment  restrictions  might  end  assistance  to  one  or  more  of  the  SADC 
countries  and  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  regional  goals  of  U.S.  assistance  to  SADC. 
The  waiver  will  apply  to  funds  authorized  for  SADC  projects  and  not  to  regular 
bilateral  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  that  not  less  than  $50  million  be  authorized  from  the  DFA 
to  fund  sectorial  projects  under  SADC  for  each  of  FY94  and  FY95.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  urges  the  Administration  to  undertake  a  study  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  SADC,  and  to  provide  an  analysis  of  its  potential  under  an  expanded 
mandate  in  the  changing  political  and  economic  climate  of  the  region.  The  study  should 
also  report  on  the  potential  of  other  regional  groups  and  the  feasibility  of  their 
approaches  to  development  and  economic  integration  in  Southern  Africa. 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

The  Subcommittee  notes  that  the  purposes  of  the  African  Development  Foundation 
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(ADF)  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  ODFA).  As  outlined 
in  the  African  Development  Foundation  Act  of  1980.  the  Foundation's  development  work 
should  support  self-help  activities  at  the  local  level  and  work  in  cooperation  with  and  in 
response  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  poor  in  Africa.   The  Subcommittee  supports 
this  development  approach  and  will  continue  to  support  the  ADF  in  its  efforts  to  foster 
projects  that  emphasize  a  strong  grassroots  perspective. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the  following  changes  be  implemented  to 
allow  ADF  to  better  perform  its  development  functions  and  to  update  clauses  in  current 
legislation.  The  Subcommittee  requests  that:  1)  the  original  ceiling  of  $250,000  for 
single-project  funding  be  waived  if  a  written  request  has  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Congressional  committee;  2)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ADF 
receive  per  diem  in  lieu  of  up  to  $100  in  actual  expenses  while  on  official  business;  3) 
ADF  be  granted  a  permanent  waiver  to  convert  its  non-American  contractors  to  an 
employee  status;  4)  ADF  grant  recipients  may  retain  any  interest  earned  on  funds 
pending  disbursement. 

The  Subcommittee  amends  the  African  Development  Foundation  Act  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $19  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  The 
additional  amount  allocated  for  these  fiscal  years  is  to  be  used  only  on  ADF  programs  in 
Africa. 
AFRICAN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Congress  last  year  approved  $100  million  for  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  assistance  in  Africa.  Out  of  the  $100  million.  Congress  earmarked  $25 
million  for  Somalia.   The  disaster  assistance  also  was  an  important  source  of  funding  for 
other  countries  in  Africa,  especially  in  addressing  unexpected  crises  affecting  the 
continent.   In  Mozambique,  the  disaster  fund  was  used  for  demobilization  activities  and 
food  airlifts.   In  Ethiopia.  AID  was  able  to  fund  a  total  of  $6.5  million  for  relief  and 
demobilization  activities,  while  Somalia  received  a  total  of  $49.2  million  for  relief 
efforts. 
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The  Administration  has  combined  the  Africa  disaster  monies  with  a  general  account 
in  its  FY  1994  request.  With  humanitarian  disasters  looming  over  several  African 
nations,  it  is  crucial  that  Africa  retain  its  disaster  funding  as  a  separate  account  for  FY 
1994.   The  Subcommittee  recommends  earmarking  $100  million  for  the  disaster  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  fund  for  Africa. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  there  has  been  a  dramatic  decrease  in  Economic 
Support  Fund  (ESF)  assistance  for  Africa.   WTiile  the  Subcommittee  understands  current 
budget  constraints,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  continued  need  for  ESF  to  support 
US  interests  in  Africa.   In  particular,  in  the  context  of  emerging  conflict  resolution 
needs  and  the  necessity  to  provide  rapid  support  for  emerging  democracies,  the 
Subcommittee  believes  that  ESF  is  an  important  tool  for  US  foreign  assistance  in  Africa. 
Without  sufficient  ESF,  the  US  will  be  highly  constrained  in  its  ability  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  unexpected  events. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Africa  received  less  than  one  percent  of  the  overall  Economic 
Support  Funds.  This  modest  increase  will  go  a  long  way  in  Africa.    The  Subcommittee 
recommends  an  authorization  of  $25  million  for  the  Economic  Support  Fund  for  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995.   This  represents  an  increase  of  $5  million  over  the  Administration's 
fiscal  year  1994  request. 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING 

Foreign  Military  Financing  to  Africa  has  dropped  precipitously  in  recent  years. 
Common  wisdom  is  that  post-Cold  War  Africa  needs  development  assistance,  not 
military  assistance.  The  Subcommittee  believes,  however,  that  assistance  for 
demobilization  of  African  militaries  is  extremely  important.   Increased  FMF  to  Africa 
for  this  purpose  is  warranted.  Accordingly,  the  Subcommittee  is  authorizing  $15  million 
in  FMF  for  Africa  for  FY  94  and  FY  95.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $5  million  over 
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the  Administration  request. 

III.  C0^4FLICT  RESOLUTION  INITIATIVE 

The  Subcommittee  views  conflict  resolution  in  Africa  as  a  critically  important  issue 
which  has  yet  to  be  addressed  in  a  systematic  manner.  This  view  motivates  the 
Subcommittee's  initiative  to  help  strengthen  indigenous  conflict  resolution  capabilities  in 
Africa. 

Africa  remains  afflicted  by  war.  Over  the  past  year  alone,  Somalia,  Angola,  Zaire, 
Sudan.  Liberia,  and  Rwanda  stand  out  as  conflict-torn  nations.   For  much  of  Africa, 
conflict  resolution  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  success  of  our  more  traditional 
development  programs.   To  address  poverty  and  education  in  a  nation  at  war  is  not 
possible. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  views  this  conflict  resolution  initiative  as  an 
inexpensive  attempt  to  hedge  against  future  conflict-driven  humanitarian  disasters  in 
Africa.   The  U.S.  intervention  in  Somalia,  for  example,  will  cost  over  $1  billion  during 
FY  93.   The  comparatively  small  expenditures  authorized  by  this  initiative  could  help 
the  U.S.  avoid  paying  for  future  Somalia-like  operations  in  Africa. 

The  first  section  of  the  initiative  authorizes  funds  to  help  institutionalize  a  conflict 
resolution  capability  at  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU).   The  Subcommittee 
believes  that  indigenous  African  institutions  must  be  empowered  for  conflict  resolution 
in  Africa  to  be  successful;  the  OAU  is  Africa's  foremost  institution.   The  Subcommittee 
strongly  hopes  that  the  reforms  envisaged  by  the  Secretary  General  will  be  adopted  at 
the  June  1993  summit  of  the  OAU.  as  these  proposed  reforms  include  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  conflict  resolution  mechanism  and  a  strengthened  Division  on  Conflict 
Management  within  the  secretariat.   Indeed,  it  is  the  Subcommittee's  intent  that  the 
funding  specified  in  this  section  will  be  provided  only  after  the  OAU  has  approved  the 
Secretary  General's  proposed  reforms. 

The  Subcommittee  is  authorizing  U.S.  funding  to  help  strengthen  the  Division  on 
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Conflict  Management  within  the  OAU  secretariat,  to  second  U.S.  conflict  resolution 
experts  to  the  OAU.  and  to  establish  a  conflict  resolution  research  center  linked  to  the 
OAU  secretariat.   The  purposes  of  the  research  center  would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  following:  1)  establishment  of  an  early  warning  system  by  assessing  signs  of 
impending  conflict;  2)  production  of  studies  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  post-Cold  War 
conflict  in  Africa,  and  on  policy  levers  available  to  facilitate  preventive  diplomacy;  3) 
studies  on  the  relationship  between  continental  (OAU)  and  sub-regional  conflict 
resolution  in  Africa. 

The  provisions  of  section  one  shall  be  funded  at  $1.5  million  per  year  from  ESF 
during  the  period  from  FY94  -  FY98. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  initiative,  the  Subcommittee  recognizes  the  track 
record  and  potential  of  sub-regional  organizations.   The  Subcommittee  views  the 
contribution  of  ECOWAS  in  Liberia  as  constructive,  and  believes  that  the  potential  exists 
to  institutionalize  a  conflict  resolution  capability  within  ECOWAS.  Other  institutions 
that  the  Subcommittee  believes  may  be  appropriate  for  funding  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  SADC.  UMA.  and  IGADD.   The  provisions  of  section  two  may  be  funded  at 
up  to  $1.5  million  per  year  from  ESF  during  the  period  from  FY94  -  FY98. 

The  third  section  is  the  African  Demobilization  and  Retraining  Program.   Conflict 
in  Africa  has  generated  bloated  military  forces;  the  problem  must  be  dealt  with  or  it  will 
impede  the  transition  of  African  nations  to  democracy.   The  Subcommittee  envisages  the 
Program  assisting  in  implementing  peace  accords  and  in  downsizing  armies  of  nations  at 
peace.  We  envisage  the  encampment  and  demobilizing  processes  to  be  funded  at  $5 
million  from  FMF  and  up  to  $5  million  from  ESF  during  FY  94  and  FY  95.   The 
Subcommittee  urges  that  the  retraining  mission  be  funded  at  $15  million,  if  conditions 
permit,  during  FY  94  and  FY  95  from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.   These 
activities  will  require  a  very  close  cooperative  relationship  between  AID  and  DOD. 
Furthermore,  the  Subcommittee  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  must  undertake  this  retraining 
in  accord  with  host  government  plans  and  will  undertake  certain  activities  under  this 
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program  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations,  international  financial  institutions,  and 
other  bilateral  donors. 

The  final  section  mandates  using  IMET  and  expanded  IMET  to  train  Africans  in 
conflict  resolution  skills.  For  this  purpose,  the  Subcommittee  directs  IX)D  to  develop 
courses  in  conflict  resolution.  We  envisage  that  African  military  and  civilian 
professionals  will  receive  training  in  conflict  resolution  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Africa. 

IV.  AFRICAN  DEMOCRACY  INITIATIVE 

After  decades  of  military  dictatorships  and  Marxist-Leninist  regimes,  many  African 
countries  have  entered  a  democratic  era  in  the  1990s.   The  Subcommittee  is  encouraged 
by  the  promising  political  transformation  in  many  African  countries  <ind  the 
commitment  shown  to  democratization  by  some  African  leaders.   Indeed,  more  African 
countries  can  be  classified  as  democratic  today  than  at  any  time  in  recent  African 
political  history.   The  number  of  democratic  African  countries  has  more  than  tripled  in 
the  past  three  years. 

With  the  adoption  of  f)olitical  pluralism  there  have  been  other  positive 
achievements,  such  as  greater  freedom  of  expression,  of  movement,  of  association,  and  of 
the  press.  Africans  today  are  able  to  read  critical  articles  about  their  own  governments 
from  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  inside  their  own  country  —  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  past.   The  growth  of  independent  media  is  a  telling  sign  of  the  change  sweeping 
Africa.  There  has  also  been  a  new  commitment  to  institutional  reforms  by  these 
emerging  democracies. 

The  Subcommittee  is  concerned,  however,  about  the  sustainability  of  the 
democratic  trend.   The  earlier  optimistic  assessment  that  Africa  would  enter  a  true 
democratic  era  has  been  tempered  by  the  revival  of  ethnic  rivalry,  religious  tensions,  and 
renewed  civil  wars.   While  several  dictators  have  been  ousted  from  power  over  the  past 
several  years,  a  number  have  been  returned  to  power  through  dubious  and  manipulative 
elections.   Multiparty  elections  alone  do  not  produce  an  open  and  tolerant  society.  A 
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truly  representative  legislature,  a  free  press,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  an 
independent  judiciary,  and  protection  for  minorities  are  all  essential  to  a  working 
democracy.   It  is  pivotal  that  we  take  a  flexible  view  of  what  democracy  means  in  the 
African  context,  and  we  must  encourage  African  countries  to  develop  a  full  range  of 
democratic  institutions. 

The  Subcomnuttee  strongly  urges  the  Administration  to  increase  its  democracy  and 
governance  assistance  program  in  Africa  and  to  clearly  define  and  evaluate  its  current 
democracy  and  governance  initiative.  While  AID  spent  an  estimated  $40  million  in 
support  of  its  democracy  and  governance  program  in  over  30  African  countries,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  democracy  and  governance  program  has  a  clear  strategic  direction  and  is 
focused  enough  to  have  a  substantial  impact.  The  Committee  urges  the  Africa  Bureau  to 
upgrade  its  democracy  and  governance  program  by  creating  a  separate  office  for 
democracy  and  governance. 

Moreover,  the  Africa  Bureau  should  focus  on  long-term  democratic  institution 
building  in  countries  where  there  are  clear  commitments  to  democratic  rule  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  supporting  non-governmental 
institutions  and  the  independent  media.  AID  should  also  focus  on  a  broad  range  of 
governmental  institutions,  especially  parliaments  and  the  judiciaries,  in  order  to 
strengthen  a  pluralistic  governance  system.   The  Committee  strongly  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a  Parliamentary  Support  Program  with  the  goal  of  strengthening  African 
legislatures.   Separation  of  powers  is  a  principle  which  will  be  key  if  true  democracy  is 
to  flourish  in  Africa. 

The  Committee  strongly  recommends  that  AID  evaluate  the  Library  of  Congress 
Parliamentary  Support  Program  in  East  and  Central  Europe  to  see  if  these  programs  can 
be  implemented  in  Africa  as  well.   The  Library  of  Congress  in  East  and  Central  Europe 
has  offered  a  range  of  technical  support  to  emerging  democratic  parliaments.   The 
support  program  included  building  independent  research  and  analysis  capabilities, 
establishing  training  programs  for  Members  of  parliament  and  staff,  developing  library 
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research  and  information  services,  and  providing  small  amounts  of  related  equipment 
and  software.  Similar  support  for  African  parliaments  would  be  very  useful. 

V.      RADIO  FREE  AFRICA  INITIATIVE 

U.S.  broadcasting  to  Africa  began  some  30  years  ago  with  the  mission  of 
countering  the  spread  of  communism  and  providing  alternative  sources  of  news  and 
information.   For  decades,  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  was  one  of  the  few  sources  of 
information  for  millions  of  Africans.  Many  learned  about  the  fall  of  communism  and 
the  democratic  revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe  largely  from  sources  such  as  VOA.  This 
expanded  awareness  of  the  East  European  experience  has  surely  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  democracy  in  Africa.   These  trends  indicate  a  growing  need  in  Africa  for 
external  sources  of  news  and  information. 

In  this  post-Cold  War  era.  American  interests  have  changed  and  threats  to  U.S. 
interests  are  perceived  differently.  Today  U.S.  interests  in  Africa  include  support  for 
emerging  democracies,  economic  reforms,  conflict  resolution,  and  the  end  of  corruption 
and  authoritarianism.  Indeed.  U.S.  long-term  interests  are  best  served  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era  by  fostering  institutions  of  participatory  democracy  which  offer  the  best, 
perhaps  the  only,  escape  from  further  decline  and  the  mistakes  of  the  past.    Africans 
are  looking  more  than  ever  to  the  United  States  for  inspiration  and  guidance  in  their 
democratic  development. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  our  nation's  most  successful  and  cost  effective 
instruments  of  influencing  democratic  change  and  promoting  human  rights  remains 
underutilized  in  Africa.   The  Voice  of  America  has  failed  to  commit  adequate  resources 
to  cover  Africa's  emerging  democracies. 

The  Subcommittee  is  concerned  that  broadcasting  to  Africa  is  declining  at  a  time 
when  the  needs  are  much  greater  than  before.  Overall,  it  is  estimated  that  English  to 
Africa  programming  has  been  reduced  by  40  percent,  from  35  hours  per  week  to  21 
hours.   Furthermore.  English  to  Africa  has  been  absorbed  by  worldwide  English 
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resulting  in  less  targeted  programming.  Africa  Division's  Affiliate  Relations  Service 
has  been  eliminated,  reducing  the  ability  of  the  Africa  Division  to  place  programing  on 
African  stations.  In  addition,  nine  programming  positions,  about  ten  percent  of  total 
staff  positions,  have  been  eliminated  in  the  Africa  Division.    Finally,  the  United  States 
spends  five  times  more  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  compared  to 
Africa,  and  spends  an  estimated  $2.5  million  for  its  six  bureaus  in  Western  Europe,  a 
news  saturated  area,  compared  to  less  than  a  million  in  Africa. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  the  Administration  has  the  opportunity  to 
greatly  enhance  VGA's  impact  in  Africa,  and  still  remain  within  the  current  budget  for 
international  broadcasting.   This  can  be  achieved  by  shifting  resources  from  areas  of 
low  priority  broadcasting  and  by  eliminating  duplications.   VGA  should  expand 
delivery  systems  to  allow  for  prime  time  broadcasting  in  all  languages  by  completing 
the  Sao  Tome  transmitter  site  project,  by  utilizing  for  Africa  all  four  southward  facing 
antenna  in  the  new  Morocco  relay  station,  and  by  leasing  time  on  shortwave 
transmitters  in  the  former  East  block  countries.   The  Subcommittee  believes  expanding 
morning  and  weekend  indigenous  language  programing,  adding  Zulu  broadcast  for 
South  Africa,  and  maintaining  the  newly  established  Somali  service,  will  affirm  U.S. 
commitment  to  Africa. 

Since  most  of  Africa  remains  an  information  deprived  area,  the  Subcommittee 
recommends  that  the  Administration  establish  Radio  Free  Africa  to  oversee  and 
coordinate  all  programing  broadcasts  to  Africa  on  the  Voice  of  America.  The  VGA 
Charter  will  remain  the  guiding  principle  of  Radio  Free  Africa,  providing  objective  and 
balanced  news  and  information  on  issues  of  interest  to  the  peoples  of  Africa.  Radio 
Free  Africa  will  accurately  portray  U.S.  foreign  policy,  serve  as  a  source  of  reliable 
news  and  information,  and  advance  American  democratic  values.   The  Committee 
recommends  that  VGA  Africa  broadcast  in  nine  languages:  English,  French,  Portuguese, 
Amharic,  Swahili,  Hausa,  Somali,  Chinyanja,  Zulu,  and  Krio.   The  appropriate  U.S. 
agency  will  review  the  advisability  of  continued  broadcast  in  these  languages  first,  in 
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1998.  and  every  two  years  thereafter. 

VI.  COUNTRY  REPORTS 

ANGOLA 

The  Subcommittee  is  seriously  concerned  about  the  deterioration  of  the  peace 
process  in  Angola.   In  September  1992.  the  two  previously  warring  parties,  the  Union 
for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA)  and  the  Movement  for  the  Popular 
Liberation  of  Angola  (MPLA),  took  part  in  presidential  and  legislative  elections.  Over 
800  international  observers  deemed  the  elections  generally  free  and  fair.   The  MPLA 
won  both  the  legislative  and  the  first  round  of  the  presidential  elections  (the  latter  by  a 
very  close  margin).   UNITA's  refusal  to  accept  the  election  results  led  to  the  renewal 
of  the  civil  war. 

The  Subcommittee  supports  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  to  end  the  conflict  in  Angola. 
In  order  to  achieve  and  sustain  peace,  a  ceasefire  and  UN-sponsored  demobilization 
must  lead  to  run-off  elections  as  stipulated  in  the  Bicesse  Peace  Accords  signed  in  May 
1991.  The  Subcommittee  recommends  urgent  action  to  support  the  on-going 
negotiations,  and  requests  that  the  President  unambiguously  communicate  U.S.  support 
for  a  free  and  fair  democratic  process.   The  Subcommittee  urges  the  President  to  signal 
to  aU  sides  that  return  to  military  aggression  will  not  be  rewarded  and  that  peace  talks 
must  soon  reach  resolution. 

The  SutKommittee  is  also  concerned  about  the  two  million  Angolan  lives  that  are 
at  risk  due  to  the  continued  dangers  of  landmines,  war-related  human  rights  abuses, 
and  thwarted  relief  efforts.   After  a  ceasefire  is  achieved,  the  Subcommittee  expects 
that  the  provision  of  US  foreign  aid  will  be  resumed  and  that  such  aid  will  focus  on 
programs  that  address  the  consequences  of  Angola's  devastation. 

CAMEROON 

The  Subcommittee  expresses  its  concern  about  political  deterioration  in 
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Cameroon,  a  country  that  has  historically  been  among  Africa's  best-performing 
economies.  The  October  1992  elections  in  Cameroon  were  judged  by  outside  observers 
to  have  been  seriously  flawed.  The  National  Democratic  Institute  for  International 
Affjiirs  report  pointed  out  widespread  electoral  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Biya 
government.   The  Subcommittee  notes  that  there  has  been  a  serious  increase  in  human 
rights  abuses  by  the  Biya  regime,  both  before  and  after  the  election.  The  Biya 
government  must  restore  full  civil  and  human  rights,  and  should  enable  the  Assembly 
of  Cameroon  to  play  a  role  appropriate  to  the  parliament  of  a  true  democracy.  The 
Subcommittee  also  urges  that  when  the  new  constitution  is  written.  Cameroonians  of 
all  backgrounds  be  given  a  full  and  equal  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  Subconmuttee  supports  the  Administration's  decision  to  suspend  $14  mUlion 
in  assistance  in  November  1992.   It  is.  however,  disappointed  that  $5  million  of  this 
assistance  is  being  reinstated  before  the  planned  constitutional  convention  has  begun. 
Until  internationaly-supervised  free  and  fair  presidential  elections  have  been  held,  all 
security-related  assistance  should  be  suspended.  Moreover,  all  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  should  be  funneled.  wherever  possible,  through 
non-governmental  organizations.   The  Administration  should  continue  to  monitor 
human  rights  and  political  conditions  in  Cameroon,  and  coordinate  its  policy  with  other 
countries,  especially  France,  to  ensure  that  the  Biya  government  moves  to  resolve  the 
current  political  crisis. 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  opposes,  at  this  time,  democracy  building  funding  for 
the  Assembly  of  Cameroon.   It  is  not  clear  to  the  Subcommittee  that  supporting  the 
Assembly  of  Cameroon,  with  its  current  powers  and  prerogatives,  will  assist  in  the 
process  of  building  a  strong  democracy  in  Cameroon. 

DJIBOUTI 

The  Subcommittee  is  encouraged  that  the  Government  of  Hassan  Gouled  Aptidon 
adopted  a  multiparty  system  last  year.   The  Committee  is  pleased  that  both  the  parliamentar 
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and  presidential  elections  were  reported  to  be  free  and  fair.  This  is  a  step  in  the  ri^t 
direction. 

The  Subcommittee,  however,  remains  concerned  about  the  lack  of  progress  in  endirtg 
the  conflict  between  the  government  and  the  Front  for  the  Restoration  of  Unity  and 
Democracy  (FRUD).  The  Committee  is  hopeful  that  the  warring  factions  will  resolve  their 
differences  through  peaceful  means. 

The  Subcommittee  is  cognizant  of  the  development  needs  of  Djibouti,  and  appreciates 
its  assistance  to  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  neighboring  countries  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Djibouti,  which  is  currently  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  has  been 
and  remains  a  valuable  strategic  ally  to  the  United  States.  EHiring  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis, 
Djibouti  granted  the  U.S.  military  access  to  its  modern  ports  and  airport. 

In  recognition  of  Djibouti's  strategic  significance  and  economic  needs,  the 
Subcommittee  recommends  continued  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  assistance  to  Djibouti. 

ERITREA 

The  Subcommittee  welcomes  the  successful  outcome  of  the  April  1993  referendum  on 
independence.   The  referendum  results  clearly  affirm  the  wishes  of  the  Eritrean  people.  We 
are  hopeful  that  independent  Eritrea  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  region.  The 
Subcommittee  notes  the  helpful  role  played  by  Eritrea  during  the  Somali  crisis. 

The  Subcommittee  is  optimistic  that  Eritrea  will  succeed  in  establishing  a  democra'Kc 
system  which  will  respect  internationally  recognized  human  rights,  ensure  freedom  of  thd 
press,  maintain  independence  of  the  judiciary.  The  Subcommittee  is  also  optimistic  that 
Eritrea  will  implement  a  free  market  economy. 

The  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  of  Eritrea  will  require  significant  resources  and 
technical  assistance.  An  early,  sizable  investment  in  Eritrea's  future  will  likely  provide  a 
quick  return  in  terms  of  development  and  self-sufficiency  in  Eritrea.  Such  an  outcome  ofculd 
set  a  very  positive  example  for  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  Subconrunittee  strongly  recommerlds 
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that  AID  provide  the  maximum  level  of  assistance  to  Eritrea  from  the  Development  Funcf  for 
Africa  (DFA). 

ETraOPIA 

The  Subcommittee  notes  with  optimism  that  Ethiopia  remains  relatively  peaceful  two 
years  after  the  ouster  of  the  Mengistu  regime.  The  Transitional  Government  of  Ethiopia 
(TGE),  under  the  leadership  of  President  Meles  2^nawi,  has  made  remarkable  progress  o^er 
the  past  two  years. 

The  Subcommittee  commends  the  TGE  for  its  sweeping  and  courageous  economic 
reform  initiatives.   The  flourishing  of  independent  newspapers  and  periodicals  over  the  past 
two  years  affirms  Ethiopia's  commitment  to  freedom  of  the  press  and  expression. 

The  Subcommittee,  however,  is  deeply  concerned  about  recent  reports  regarding  human 
rights  conditions  in  the  country.   According  to  the  State  Department's  Country  Report  qdI 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1222. "whUe  Ethiopia  has  shown  considerable  progress  in  extending 
and  protecting  human  rights,  serious  problems  remain.  "The  committee  calls  on  the 
government  of  Ethiopia  to  improve  human  rights  conditions,  and  urges  opposition  groups^  to 
do  the  same. 

The  Subcommittee  is  also  concerned  about  political  conditions  in  the  country.  Thrt  June 
1992  local  and  regional  elections.  Ethiopia's  first  multiparty  elections,  were  flawed  due  t<i 
harassment  and  intimidation  of  political  opponents,  according  to  the  State  Department  afcd 
international  election  observers. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  the  TGE  to  resolve  its  differences  with  political  groups  both 
inside  the  country  and  in  exile.   Broadening  the  political  base  of  the  government  is  cruciikl  to 
the  success  of  Ethiopian  democracy.  While  the  July  1991  National  Conference  was  a  ma^r 
breakthrough  in  Ethiopian  political  history,  the  TGE  must  work  toward  building  a  natioilal 
consensus. 

The  Subcommittee  strongly  urges  the  Administration  to  closely  monitor  its  policy 
toward  Ethiopia.  Future  aid  to  Ethiopia  should  take  into  account  human  rights  conditions, 
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negotiated  settlements  with  opposition  groups,  and  free  and  fair  elections. 

KENYA 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  the  December  1992  elections  in  Kenya  were  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction.  While  the  elections  were  deemed  relatively  open  and  competitive, 
the  pre-election  environment  was  marred  by  numerous  irregularities,  fraud,  and  intimidation 
of  opposition  candidates.  The  political  environment  in  Kenya  remains  tense  due  to  President 
Moi's  continued  heavy-handed  approach  and  the  country's  divisive  tribal  politics. 

Despite  the  move  to  a  multiparty  system,  serious  political,  human  rights,  and  econolnic 
problems  persist  in  Kenya.   While  conditions  have  improved  somewhat,  the  government  of 
Kenya  must  show  greater  respect  for  human  rights,  and  stop  harassing  reporters  and 
opposition  group  officials.  Moreover,  both  the  government  and  the  opposition  groups  should 
work  toward  ending  the  tribal  conflict  which  is  threatening  Kenya's  future. 

If  Kenya  is  to  emerge  from  its  economic  crisis,  the  government  must  show  a  greatef 
commitment  to  eradicate  official  corruption  and  implement  economic  reform.  Moreover,  the 
goverrunent  of  Kenya  must  work  with  donor  countries  and  multilateral  organizations  on 
economic  reform.   The  government,  as  well  as  the  donor  community,  should  find  ways  to 
protect  the  poor  from  the  adverse  effects  of  structural  reforms. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  the  State  Department  to  encourage  the  Moi  government  tb 
respect  human  rights,  implement  economic  reforms,  and  work  toward  a  true  democratic 
system.   Increased  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  Kenya  should  be  dependent  on  progress  toward 
the  above  mentioned  reforms. 

LIBERIA 

The  Subcommittee  remains  very  concerned  about  the  continuing  three  year-old  civil 
war  in  Liberia  that  has  displaced  over  one-half  of  Liberia's  2.5  million  people.  The  United 
States,  one  of  Liberia's  major  aid  donors  and  longtime  trading  partners,  has  supplied  the 
largest  portion  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  relief  to  Liberia,  which  currently  stands  in 
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excess  of  $148  million  dollars.  While  the  U.S.,  the  U.N..  and  NGOs  have  met  the  basic  life 
support  needs  of  the  Liberians.  most  of  the  refugees  and  displaced  people  are  still  lacking 
many  of  the  necessities,  including  clean  water,  adequate  sanitation,  health  care,  education,  and 
agricultural  tools  and  seeds.   In  addition,  the  longer  the  civil  war  drags  out,  the  more 
prolonged  will  be  the  whole  process  of  repatriation,  which  is  critical  to  the  future  of  post  civil 
war  Liberia. 

The  Subcommittee  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African 
States"  (ECOWAS)  cease  fire  monitoring  group,  known  as  ECOMOG.  The  ECOMOG 
peacekeeping  group,  composed  primarily  of  Nigerian  troops,  but  also  including  small 
contingents  from  Ghana,  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Gambia,  was  sent  into  Liberia  to 
implement  a  peace  plan  drafted  by  ECOWAS  member  states  in  Banjul,  Gambia,  in  August 
1990.  The  peace  plan  calls  for  an  immediate  cease  fire  among  the  warring  factions  and  the 
establishment  of  an  interim  government  until  elections  are  held. 

The  principal  factional  leader  in  the  Liberian  civU  war,  Charles  Taylor,  of  the 
National  Patriotic  Front  for  Liberia  (NPFL),  has  repeatedly  failed  to  live  up  to  the  termsi  of 
the  numerous  peace  plans  that  have  been  brokered  between  the  NPFL  and  the  ECOWAS 
member  states.   In  October  1992.  Mr.  Taylor  again  signaled  his  unwillingness  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  latest  peace  treaty,  the  Yamossoukro  IV  Accords  (signed  in  October  1991).  by 
launching  a  full-scale  attack  against  Monrovia  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  completely  ECOlUOG 
forces  from  Liberia. 

ECOMOG  forces,  after  having  repelled  the  NPFL  attack  on  the  capital,  took  the 
offensive  and  have  recently  made  significant  inroads  into  areas  once  controlled  by  Taylo:>.  In 
spite  of  ECOMOG's  success,  Taylor's  NPFL  continues  to  be  a  formidable  force  that  quite 
possibly  could  present  problems  for  ECOMCXj  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  urgency  of  the  situation  in  Liberia,  the  Subcommittee  niakes 
the  following  observations  and  recommendations: 

-Given  Liberia's  history  and  strong  ties  to  the  United  States,  it  is  imperative  for  the 
U.S.  to  continue  to  play,  in  conjunction  with  ECOWAS  and  the  U.N..  a  major  role  in  res<ilving 
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the  civil  war  in  Liberia.  While  the  U.S.  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the  humanitarian  assistahce 
to  Liberia  and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  mediating  among  the  various  Liberian  parties  (and 
is  commended  for  these  efforts),  it  has  given  much  less  in  terms  of  assistance  to  the  ECOMOG 
forces  in  Liberia.   By  all  accounts,  Nigeria  has  shouldered  this  burden  alone,  which  is 
conservatively  estimated  to  be  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  To  date,  the  U.S.  has 
provided  approximately  $28  million  to  the  ECOMOG  forces;  $20  million  of  that  amount  was 
provided  to  Senegal.   The  remaining  $8  million  went  to  other  ECOMOG  countries.  No 
assistance  has  been  provided  to  Nigeria.  The  Subcommittee  notes  that  the  FY  1994 
peacekeeping  budget  allocates  $12  million  to  ECOMOG.  Other  avenues  of  providing  assistance 
to  ECOMOG  should  be  explored,  in  particular  the  provision  of  excess  defense  articles.  The 
importance  of  providing  additional  assistance  to  ECOMOG  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
Nigeria  is  scheduled  to  return  to  civilian  rule  in  August.   Many  observers  believe  that  the 
civilian  government  wiU  be  less  inclined  to  support  indefinitely  Nigerian  soldiers  in  Liberia, 
who  form  the  backbone-over  90%-of  ECOMOG's  troops  in  Liberia. 

-While  the  Subcommittee  is  supportive  of  ECOMOG's  efforts,  it  is  also  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  reported  activities  and  conduct  of  ECOMOG  troops.   Persistent  reports  of  looting, 
banditry,  robbery,  drug  trafficking,  and  rape  by  the  ECOMOG  troops  are  extremely 
disquieting.   Every  effort  should  be  made  by  ECOMOG's  leadership  to  identify  and  prosetute 
soldiers  engaged  in  these  activities  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.   The  activities  of  ULIMO 
(United  Movement  for  Democracy  in  Liberia)  and  the  AFL  (the  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia^ll 
which  have  formed  a  loose  alliance  with  the  ECOMOG  forces  in  its  military  engagement  (>f 
the  NPFL,  are  also  troubling.   The  agendas  of  the  AFL  and  ULIMO  are  not  in  concert  with 
ECOMOG's  efforts  at  peacekeeping  and  conflict  resolution.   It  is  imperative  that  the 
ECOMOG  forces  immediately  disarm  these  two  groups,  as  well  as  other  groups,  if  peace  and 
tranquility  are  to  be  restored  to  Liberia.   If  ECOMOG  fails  to  disarm  these  groups,  its 
standing  as  a  neutral  peacekeeping  force  in  Liberia  could  be  seriously  compromised. 

-The  Subcommittee  supports  the  deployment  of  U.N.  and  international  monitors  to 
Liberia  to  ensure  that  peacekeeping  efforts  are  being  undertaken  in  an  efficient  and  humane 
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manner. 

-The  Subcommittee  is  very  concerned  about  the  growing  level  of  human  rights  abuses 
that  have  been  committed  by  various  factions  in  the  Liberian  civil  war,  particularly  ethnic! 
reprisals  and  the  murder  of  the  four  American  nuns.   The  Subcommittee  believes,  as  part  of 
the  process  of  national  reconciliation  in  Liberia,  that  an  independent  body  should  be  appointed 
to  investigate  all  serious  reports  of  gross  human  rights  violations  during  the  Liberian  civil  war. 

-The  Subcommittee  believes  that  U.S.  credibility  throughout  the  African  continent  will 
be  affected  by  how  it  handles  the  Liberian  crisis.  Liberia's  historic  ties  to  and  identity  wilth 
the  U.S.  are  very  strong.  Moreover,  Liberia  is  a  creation  of  the  U.S.,  borne  out  of  the 
peculiar  institution  of  slavery.  As  a  result  of  this  special  and  historic  relationship,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  U.S.  to  play  a  major  supportive  and  diplomatic  role  in  resolving  this  crisis 
and  assisting  it  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  national  reconciliation.  U.S.  assistance, 
other  than  disaster  assistance,  however,  should  be  provided  only  after  the  Government  of 
Liberia  has  achieved  substantial  progress  towards  reconciliation  among  all  political  partie;!  to 
the  conflict  and  after  the  U.S.  has  determined  that  the  new  government  is  committed  to 
democratic  reform  and  supports  internationally  recogni2ed  human  rights. 

MALAWI 

The  Subcommittee  notes  recent  significant  improvements  in  the  human  rights 
performance  and  political  liberalization  of  Malawi.   The  Subcommittee,  however,  continues  to 
be  concerned  about  the  imprisonment  of  trade  unionist  Chakufwa  Chihana  and  other  huihan 
rights  violations  committed  by  the  government.   The  Subcommittee  commends  the  countify's 
efforts  to  provide  safe-haven  to  the  Mozambican  refugees,  but  expresses  its  strong  conceifn 
that  development  programs  implemented  by  the  Malawian  government  may  not  be  reaching 
the  majority  of  the  population. 

The  Subcommittee  is  very  encouraged  by  the  upcoming  political  referendum  to  be'  held 
in  June  1993.   The  referendum  will  allow  Malawi's  citizens,  for  the  first  time,  to  voice  thteir 
opinion  on  multiparty  rule.   The  Subcommittee  urges  the  government  of  Malawi  to  ensure  the 
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right  of  all  viewpoints  on  the  referendum  to  be  freely  expressed,  especially  in  the 
government-owned  media.    The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  future  U.S.  foreign  aid  be 
conditioned  on  progress  toward  human  rights,  the  holding  of  a  free  and  fair  referendum,  the 
establishment  of  democratic  institutions,  and  a  more  serious  effort  by  the  government  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

MOROCCO  AND  WESTERN  SAHARA 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  the  long  and  valuable  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Morocco.   The  Subcommittee  also  notes  with  concern  that  the  U.N. 
initiative  to  conduct  a  referendum  in  the  Western  Sahara  is  now  two  years  late. 

The  Subcommittee  is  deeply  concerned  about  human  rights  conditions  in  Morocco 
and  urges  the  government  to  improve  human  rights  conditions. 

The  major  stumbling  bloc  has  been  the  failure  of  the  Government  of  Morocco  and 
the  Polisario  Front  to  agree  on  voter  eligibility  requirements.   The  Subcommittee  urges 
the  Administration  to  emphasize  to  the  Government  of  Morocco  that  the  U.N.  resolution 
remains  the  only  viable  means  to  resolve  the  long-standing  dispute  in  the  Western 
Sahara.  The  Subcommittee  also  encourages  the  Goverrunent  of  Morocco  and  the 
Polisario  Front  to  demonstrate  the  political  will  and  flexibility  to  enable  the  Secretary 
General  to  organize  and  carry  out  the  U.N.  referendum. 

The  Subcommittee  is  encouraged  that,  in  March  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  joined  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council  in  passing  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  809.  The 
resolution  instructs  the  Secretary  General  to  intensify  his  work  in  resolving  the 
differences  between  Morocco  and  the  Polisario  Front-in  particular,  the  differences  that 
remain  with  respect  to  voter  eligibility  requirements.   The  resolution  also  specifies  that 
the  Secretary  General  should  proceed  with  holding  a  referendum  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Subconunittee  remains  very  much  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Western 
Sahara  and  supportive  of  the  U.N.  initiative  to  resolve  the  long-standing  dispute  of 
sovereignty  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  The  Subcommittee  will  therefore  continue 
to  monitor  very  closely  the  situation  in  the  Western  Sahara  and  the  progress  of  the 
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parties  in  implementing  a  U.N.  sponsored  referendum. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

The  Subcommittee  notes  that  the  United  States  has.  in  recent  years,  played  an 
important  role  in  preventing  widespread  starvation  in  Mozambique  and  in  promoting  an 
end  to  that  country's  civil  war.  The  Subcommittee  strongly  believes  that  the  U.S.  should 
continue  to  support  national  reconstruction  and  the  transition  to  multiparty  democracy 
in  Mozambique.  U.S.  assistance  is  critical  to  Mozambique  as  it  prepares  for  upcoming 
elections  that  will  symbolize  the  end  to  more  than  sixteen  years  of  civil  war.   U.S.  policy 
should  help  foster  the  stability  of  the  ceasefire  which  has  so  far  been  successfully 
maintained  by  Frelimo  and  Renamo.  the  two  major  political  parties  in  Mozambique. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  U.S.  support  for  the  peace,  security,  and  development  of 
Mozambique  through  appropriate  levels  of  assistance.   U.S.  policy  should  underscore  the 
importance  of  building  democratic  institutions  which  wiU  help  preclude  a  recurrence  of 
civil  strife.  The  Subcommittee  urges  the  continuation  of  high  levels  of  humanitarian  aid 
and  other  vital  emergency  assistance  which  have  historically  been  granted  to 
Mozambique.   U.S.  funding  should  also  focus  on  projects  that  bolster  the  country's 
reconciliation,  demobilization,  and  reconstruction  efforts.  Additional  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  strengthening  of  Mozambique's  transportation  sector  through  assistance  to 
the  Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC). 

SOMALIA 

The  Subcommittee  congratulates  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  it 
coalition  partners  for  the  exemplary  accomplishment  in  establishing  a  secure 
environment  in  central  and  southern  Somalia.   The  U.S.-led  intervention  in  Somalia  has 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Somalis. 

Over  300,000  Somalis  died  due  to  war-induced  famine  over  the  past  two  years, 
including  one-fourth  of  children  under  the  age  of  five.  An  estimated  two  million 
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Somalis  have  been  displace  internally,  wlule  close  to  a  million  people  have  become 
refugees. 

The  Subcommittee  is  grateful  to  the  many  courageous  volunteers,  private 
voluntary  organizations,  and  non-governmental  organizations,  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  for  their  remarkable  work  in  Somalia.  Several 
relief  workers  have  regrettably  been  killed  by  armed  gangs  over  the  past  two  years. 

The  Subcommittee  is  satisfied  with  progress  made  in  the  transition  from  the 
U.S.-led  operation  to  the  follow-on  United  Nations  Operation  in  Somalia  (UNOSOM  II). 
The  U.N.  faces  daunting  challenges,  but  the  Subcommittee  is  very  hopeful  that  the 
political  and  economic  integrity  of  Somalia  will  be  restored. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Subcommittee  notes  that  the  three  years  since  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela 
from  prison  have  brought  South  Africa  closer  to  becoming  a  non-racial  democratic  state. 
But  the  elimination  of  apartheid  and  the  establishment  of  majority  rule  have  not  yet 
taken  hold  in  South  Africa.   The  country's  transition  has  been  characterized  by  a 
protracted  but  relatively  productive  negotiation  process  in  which  most  political  parties, 
black  and  white,  are  working  together  to  establish  the  foundations  of  a  new  democratic 
society. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  continued  U.S.  support  for  an  expeditious  transition  to  a 
non-racial  democracy  in  South  Africa.   Tangible  steps  toward  that  goal  should  include 
the  establishment  of  a  Transitional  Executive  Council,  elections  for  an  interim 
government  and  constituent  assembly,  the  drafting  of  a  new  Constitution,  a  further 
round  of  elections  for  a  permanent  elective  body  that  will  lead  the  nation  into  the  post 
apartheid  era.   But  decades  of  hatred,  distrust,  and  political  rivalry  have  been  manifest 
in  the  violence  that  continues  to  jeopardize  progress  in  negotiations.  The  recent 
assassination  of  ANC  leader  Chris  Hani  and  the  additional  deaths  and  injuries  of 
hundreds  of  others,  against  the  backdrop  of  over  8.000  deaths  in  the  last  three  years, 
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indicate  the  serious  obstacles  that  must  be  surpassed. 

The  Subcommittee  endorses  US-financed  development  programs  in  South  Africa 
that  will  address  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  Black  South  Africans  who  continue  to  be 
disadvantaged  by  apartheid  and  its  brutal  legacy.  Since  1986,  the  AID  program  has  made 
grants  to  non-governmental  organizations  in  South  Africa  that  have  demonstrated 
broad-based  community  support.  The  Subcommittee  encourages  this  effort  and  supports 
all  attempts  to  strengthen  programmatic  strategies  that  are  based  on  participatory, 
on-the-ground  consultative  activities.   The  Subcommittee  also  urges  the  AID  to  broaden 
its  funding  to  include  an  increased  number  of  non-governmental  organizations  that  are 
operated,  managed,  and  directed  by  black  South  Africans  who  are  victims  of  apartheid. 

Because  the  transition  toward  a  new  democratic  South  Africa  may  last  for  several 
more  years,  it  is  the  Committee's  desire  to  encourage  AID  to  achieve  more  flexibility  in 
the  way  in  which  it  responds  to  South  Africa's  development  initiatives  in  the  interim. 
The  Committee  supports  new  language  that:  1)  removes  the  funding  ceiling  on  human 
rights  projects;  and  2)  allows  U.S.  AID  funds  to  be  given  to  entities  that  are  central  to 
the  establishment  of  a  non-racial  democratic  state  but  still  subsidized  or  funded  by  the 
South  African  government.  Examples  include  the  Goldstone  Commission,  the  Peace 
Accords  Corrunittee,  black  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  series  of  National  Fora  on 
education,  economics,  housing  and  health.   Priority  should  be  given  to  organizations 
whose  leadership  and  staffs  include  Black  South  Af ricians,  benefit  disadvantaged  South 
Africans,  demonstrate  evidence  of  broad-based  community  support,  or  work  toward  the 
elimination  of  apartheid  and  the  establishment  of  a  non-racial  democracy. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  AID  must  consult  with  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  before  making  a  determination  and  report  to  Congress  in  advance  of  the 
proposed  obligation  of  funds. 

SUDAN 

The  Subcommittee  is  deeply  concerned  by  deteriorating  humanitarian,  human 
rights,  and  political  conditions  in  Sudan.   The  continuing  bloodshed  in  southern  Sudan  is 
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particularly  disturbing.  An  estimated  four  million  people  in  southern  Sudan  are 
threatened  by  war-induced  famine,  while  close  to  80  percent  of  children  in  some  parts  of 
southern  Sudan  are  reportedly  malnourished.  The  fighting  has  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  and  the  displacement  of  millions  of  innocent  civilians.  The 
government  of  Sudan  and  rival  factions  within  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation 
Movement  (SPLM)  are  all  responsible  for  the  suffering  of  the  southern  Sudanese  people. 
The  Subcommittee  calls  upon  the  government  and  SPLM  factions  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  negotiation  instead  of  violence. 

The  Subcommittee  strongly  condemns  the  government  of  Sudan  for  its  continued 
human  rights  abuses  and  wanton  disregard  for  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens.  Of  particular 
concern  are  the  so-called  "Ghost  Houses",  where  political  dissidents  are  reportedly 
detained  and  tortured.  Moreover,  the  Subcommittee  was  disturbed  to  learn  about  the 
executions  of  Andrew  Tombe.  a  Sudanese  employee  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID).  and  Mark  Laboke  Jenner.  an  employee  of  the  European 
Community  by  the  government  of  Sudan  in  Juba  in  August  1992. 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  the  unique  cultural,  religious,  and  political 
backgrounds  of  the  people  of  Sudan,  and  encourages  the  parties  to  explore  a  wide  range 
of  political  solutions.   Moreover,  the  military  government  of  Sudan  should  turn  over 
power  to  an  elected  civilian  government  as  soon  as  possible,  and  legalize  political  parties 
so  that  a  pluralistic  system  can  develop. 

TOGO 

The  Subcommittee  is  concerned  about  the  continued  political  deterioration  in  Togo 
and  supports  Administration  restrictions  foreign  assistance  restrictions  on  Togo  because 
of  human  rights  abuses  by  the  military.  President  Eyadema  must  consult  with  the  High 
Council  of  the  Republic  in  any  planning  of  future  elections,  and  work  toward  building  a 
national  consensus  if  Togo  is  to  emerge  from  its  political  crisis.  The  Subcommittee  urges 
the  Administration  to  closely  monitor  and  to  impress  upon  the  government  of  Togo  to 
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restrain  from  human  rights  abuses  and  to  resolve  Togo's  political  crisis. 

UGANDA 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the  Government  of  Uganda's  commitment  to 
democracy.   Uganda  is  in  the  middle  of  a  5  year  transition  to  civilian  rule.   In  late  1992, 
the  Constitutional  Commission  released  a  draft  constitution,  and  elections  for  a 
Constitutional  Assembly  are  expected  sometime  in  1993.  General  elections  are  scheduled 
for  1994.  pending  ratification  of  the  draft  constitution  by  the  Assembly.  At  this 
juncture,  the  constitutional  debate  centers  on  the  role  of  political  parties.   Meanwhile, 
the  Ugandan  government  continues  to  put  restrictions  on  political  parties.  While  the 
Subcommittee  is  sensitive  to  the  government's  fear  of  divisive  tribal  politics,  the 
Museveni  goverrmient  must  not  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  suppressing  dissenting  political 
views.   The  transition  to  democratic,  civilian  rule  is  likely  to  faU  without  a  freer  political 
environment. 

The  Subcommittee  strongly  condemns  the  National  Resistance  Army's  human  rights 
abuses.   While  the  frequency  of  these  abuses  has  subsided  somewhat,  the  Committee  is 
concerned  about  the  NRA's  views  on  civilian  rule.   The  Committee  also  calls  on  the 
Museveni  government  to  open  up  its  process  for  trying  NRA  offenders.   The  Committee 
believes  that  future  aid  to  Uganda  should  take  into  account  improved  human  rights 
conditions,  commitment  to  democracy,  and  fair  and  free  elections. 

ZAIRE 

The  Subcommittee  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  deteriorating  political  and 
economic  conditions  in  2^ire.   The  democratization  process,  launched  in  April  1991,  has 
been  stalled  by  political  maneuvering  of  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  in  an  attempt  to 
prolong  his  grip  on  power.   The  Subcommittee  is  seriously  concerned  that  Zaire  could 
plunge  into  a  bloody  civil  war  unless  a  political  solution  is  reached  quickly. 

At  the  core  of  Zaire's  political  crisis  is  the  unwillingness  of  President  Mobutu  and 
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his  associates  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Transitional  Charter,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Sovereign  National  Conference  in  August  1992.  The 
Charter  was  accepted  by  all  parties,  including  Mobutu's  presidential  Coalition,  as  the 
guiding  document  for  the  transition  period. 

The  Subcommittee  strongly  condemns  the  disruptive  measures  taken  by  President 
Mobutu  over  the  past  several  months.  President  Mobutu  has  established  a  shadow 
government  in  violation  of  the  Charter  in  order  to  undermine  the  duly  elected 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Etieene  Tshisekiedi  wa  Mulumba.  The  Subcommittee 
holds  President  Mobutu  and  his  associates  responsible  for  the  current  political  crisis  in 
Zaire. 

Members  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Republic  have  been  denied  access  to  their 
official  residences,  the  property  of  the  Transitional  government  have  been  sized. 
Mobutu's  private  security  forces  have  been  harassing  opposition  members;  as  a  result, 
the  transition  to  a  democratic  society  has  been  sabotaged.  President  Mobutu  has  been 
able  to  stop  the  transition  in  part  because  of  the  funds  he  has  available  at  his  disfwsal. 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  the  freezing  of  Mobutu's  assets  in  the  United  States  and 
urges  our  allies  to  do  the  same. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  the  expulsion  of  the  ambassador  of  Zaire  to  the 
United  States  and  the  denial  of  visas  to  President  Mobutu,  his  family,  and  associates. 
The  Subcommittee  urges  the  administration  to  coordinate  these  actions  with  our  allies. 
Should  these  measures  fail  to  resolve  the  problem,  the  Subcommittee  urges  the 
Administration  to  consider  stronger  actions  through  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

ZAMBIA 

The  Subcommittee  is  hopeful  that  Zambia's  transition  to  a  multiparty  democracy 
will  be  successful  under  the  new  leadership  of  President  Chiluba.   The  Subcommittee 
expresses  concern,  however,  about  the  government's  recently-imposed  partial  state  of 
emergency.  Although  not  restricting  basic  freedoms,  this  action  is  a  considerable  reversal! 
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in  Zambia's  positive  development  toward  democracy.  The  Subcommittee  urges  the 
President  of  Zambia  to  lift  the  partial  state  of  emergency  and  continue  its  movement 
toward  democratization  and  economic  reform. 

The  Subcommittee  urges  AID  to  continue  its  support  for  democratization  and 
economic  reform  in  Zambia.  It  is  expected  that  AID  programs  will  help  solidify  the 
important  base  on  which  Zambia's  future  efforts  toward  democratization  must  be 
grounded. 
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The  immediate  priority  in  southern  Africa  in  the  coming 
months  should  be  the  establishing  of  a  policy  that  reflects 
credibility  and  consistency  in  supporting  the  transitions  to 
democracy  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  South  Africa.  This  will  lay 
the  foundations  for  promoting  regional  stability  and  economic 
development,  including  the  attracting  of  foreign  investment. 
Conflict  resolution  and  peaceful  transitions  to  popular 
democratic  participation  in  these  countries  —  all  three 
strategically  vital  to  the  future  of  the  southern  African 
subcontinent  —  will  allow  for  a  renewed  and  re-energized  focus 
on  the  prospects  for  regional  cooperation  that  take  into  account 
a  post-apartheid  South  Africa. 

In  spite  of  a  tendency  to  assume  that  now  that  the  Cold 
War  IS  over,  Africa  is  even  less--of  a  priority  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  than  in  the  past,  precisely  because  of  the  Cold  War 
legacies  of  past  U.S. -Soviet  competition  evident  in  the 
destabilization  of  southern  Africa,  the  United  States  bears  r.a]cr 
responsibility  for  ensuring  the  success  of  regional  political  and 
econor.ic  reconstruction.  The  stakes  are  indeed  high  in  this 
endeavor  since  much  of  Africa's  overall  economic  recovery  is 
tied,  at  least  in  part,  to  southern  Africa's  recovery.  And  here, 
the  prospects  of  regional  recovery  are  heavily  contingent  on  the 
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outcomes  of  conflict  resolution  and  negotiated  political 
settlements  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  South  Africa. 

However,  before  focusing  specifically  on  U.S.  regional 
policy,  a  suggestion  regarding  the  continent  as  a  whole  is  in 
order.  The  conflict  resolution  experiences  in  Angola,  Mozambique 
and  South  Africa,  placed  in  context  with  the  tragic  breakdowns  of 
sovereignty  in  Liberia  and  Somalia,  underline  the  need  for  a 
policy  that  places  priority  on  assisting  Africans,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations,  in  building  and  strengthening  their  own 
continental  and  subregional  capacities  in  conflict  resolution, 
conflict  management  and  peace-keeping.  The  performance  of  African 
continental  and  subregional  organizations  have  been  much 
criticized,  and  rightly  so,  for  not  proactively  coming  to  grips 
with  the  continent's  problems.  But  where  it  becomes  clear  that 
such  organizations  are  making  a  serious  effort  to  reverse  this 
trend  as  is  reflected  in  the  currently  evolving  conflict 
resolution  proposals  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) , 
it  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  support  such 
efforts  thereby  lessening  pressures  for  costly  U.S.  interven-tion 
in  the  future. 

Here,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  African 
allocation  of  the  Peace-Keeping  Operations  account  of  Budget 
Function  150  concerning  international  affairs  programs  be 
substantially  increased  to  accommodate  current  and  future  African 
peace-keeping/conflict  resolution  and  management  needs.  It  is  a 
good  sign  that  $3  million  is  being  allocated  for  the  OAU  for 
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FY1994.  However,  the  token  amount  of  $12  million  for  covering  the 
ECOMOG  operation  in  Liberia  is  woefully  inadequate  in  light  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  Nigeria  alone  has 
contributed  to  that  operation;  and  in  a  country  where  the  U.S.  is 
seen  as  having  a  major  responsibility  in  light  of  historic  U.S.- 
Liberian  ties  and  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  unraveling  of 
Liberia.  Beyond  that,  there  are  urgent  peace-keeping  needs  that 
the  international  community  will  have  to  find  financing  for  in 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  —  I  would  foresee  —  in  South  Africa  in 
terms  of  strengtening,  through  the  U.N.,  the  National  Peace 
Accord  as  a  pre-condition  to  ensuring  genuinely  free  and  fair 
constituent  assembly  elections. 

Turning  to  recent  developments  in  southern  Africa, 
first  ANGOLA:  for  the  Clinton  Administration  and  Congress,  Angola 
is  critical  in  terms  of  establishing  an  overall  Africa  and 
regional  southern  Africa  policy  that  is  credible  and  consistent 
in  terms  of  past  agreements  arrived  at  by  the  U.S.  On  that  basis, 
the  Clinton  Administration  should  have  already  recognized  the 
government  of  Angola  which  agreed  to  UNITA's  participation  in 
elections  in  which  the  U.S.  committed  itself  to  recognizing  the 
outcome.  The  fact  that  we  are  still  not  recognizing  the  Angolan 
government,  in  the  wake  of  Jonas  Savimbi's  rejection  of  the 
September  election  outcome  and  UNITA's  resort  to  military  force 
to  gain  through  the  bullet  what  he-  failed  to  get  through  the 
ballot,  is  already  having  an  unsettling  impact  in  southern 
Africa. 
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Though  I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Administration,  the  emerging  perception  is  that  we  are  back- 
tracking on  commitments  in  Angola  in  a  way  that  may  send  the 
wrong  signals  in  Mozambique  and  South  Africa  where  delicate 
transitions  are  also  underway. 

Therefore,  my  recommendation  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
immediate  recognition  though  it  is  unlikely  the  Administration 
will  take  this  course  while  the  current  round  of  talks  between 
the  MPLA  government  and  UNITA  are  underway  in  Abidjan  (Ivory 
Coast) .  Nevertheless,  recognition  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
current  negotiations  aimed  at  securing  a  cease-fire,  a  run-off 
Presidential  election  and  a  government  of  national  unity. 
Savimbi,  in  fact,  has  already  made  it  clear  that  he  expects  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  incumbent  government.  In  any  case,  according 
to  some  recent  estimates,  in  spite  of  some  progress  in  the 
Abidjan  talks,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
within  reach  in  the  near  future.  Much,  in  this  regard,  appears  to 
hinge  on  how  committed  UNITA  is  to  translating  its  military  gains 
into  political  gains  and  how  much  the  MPLA  is  willing  to  concede. 

The  MPLiA  has  already  conceded  to  a  government  of 
national  unity  power-sharing  formula  which  would  grant 
considerable  decentralization  and  autonomy,  thereby  allowing 
UNITA  officials  significant  executive  posts  at  national, 
provincial  and  local  government  level  —  one  of  UNITA 's 
conditions  for  a  cease-fire.  For  large,  regionally  diverse, 
multicultural  countries  such  as  Angola,  federalist  frameworks 
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that  allow  for  a  strong  central  government  appear,  in  my  opinion, 
to  offer  the  best  option  for  reconciling  the  deep  divisions  that 
are  the  legacy  of  decades-old  conflicts  as  is  the  case  with 
Angola,  What  needs  to  be  guarded  against  are  confederalist 
proposals  that  reinforce  centrifugal  tendencies  toward  secession 
and  irredentism  that  can  be  regionally  destabilizing.  Here,  the 
Administration  should  take  seriously  the  concerns  about  the 
possible  balkanization  of  Angola  recently  expressed  at  the 
biennial  African,  Caribbean  and  Pacific  (APC)  assembly  that  took 
place  in  Botswana. 

Beyond  MPLA's  concession  on  decentralization,  UNITA  has 
several  other  conditions  which  appear  to  complicate  the  reaching 
of  a  cease-fire  to  which  the  U.S.  is  attaching  a  resumption  of 
humanitarian  aid.  The  insistence  on  a  U.N.  peace-keeping  force 
would  appear  to  benefit  both  the  MPLA  as  well  as  UNITA,  and 
should  have  been  an  integral  part  of  implementing  last  year's 
election.  More  problematic  is  UNITA 's  call  for  totally  new 
elections  as  opposed  to  the  run-off  Presidential  election.  This 
would  effectively  scrap  the  Bicesse  Accord  and  should  therefore 
be  opposed  by  the  U.S.  as  this  would  effectively  reward  UNITA 's 
aggression. 

It  is  also  troubling  that  all  of  UNITA' s  conditions 
appear  attached  to  the  arranging  of  a  cease-fire  as  opposed  to 
the  reaching  of  an  overall  settlement  with  the  threat  of  resuming 
hostilities  if  its  conditions  are  not  met.  I  believe  the  U.S. 
should  insist  that  both  sides  accept  an  immediate  and 
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unconditional  cease-fire  while  a  full  settlement  is  negotiated 
thereby  allowing  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  Assuming 
that,  at  the  very  least,  a  cease-fire  can  be  arranged  pending  the 
sorting  out  of  other  issues  upon  which  a  full  settlement  would  be 
contingent,  what  we  could  be  looking  at  is  an  indefinite 
stalemate. 

Should  the  current  talks  in  Abidjan  reach  an  impasse, 
the  only  reasonable  option  for  the  U.S.  is  recognition  of  Luanda 
with  full  normalization  of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
This  should  be  coupled  with  the  isolation  of  Jonas  Savimbi  and 
his  UNITA  movement  accompanied  by  a  U.N.  arms  embargo  similar  to 
that  imposed  against  Charles  Taylor  and  his  National  Patriotic 
Front  forces  in  Liberia.  It  should  be  clearly  conveyed  to  Savimbi 
that  any  resumption  of  hostilities  will  lead  to  UNITA 's  total 
isolation  by  the  international  community;  and  that  in  the  event 
of  a  forcible  seizure  of  power,  a  UNITA  government  would  be 
ostracized  intrenationally.  These  pressures  should  be  placed  on 
Savimbi  and  UNITA  pending  their  acceptance  of  a  resumption  of  a 
peaceful  transition  process  if.  they  back  out  of  the  current 
process.  And  our  policy  toward  the  Dos  Santos  government  ought  to 
stress  keeping  the  door  open  for  a  negotiated  settlement  with 
Savimbi  and  UNITA  rather  than  embarking  on  a  military  solution  at 
some  later  date  when  it  feels  it  is  sufficiently  capable  of 
rolling  back  UNITA's  military  gains. 

Another  consideration  in  terms  of  our  policy  toward 
Angola,  is  the  interest  that  neighboring  Namibia  has  in  a 
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resolution  of  the  Angolan  conflict.  Namibia  is  increasingly 
concerned  over  reported  UNITA  threats  to  attack  installations 
within  southern  Angola  that  are  important  to  Namibia  such  as 
Calueque  and  the  Ruacana  water  and  hydro  power  station.  The 
Administration  should  do  all  that  is  possible  within  its  power  to 
see  that  the  disruption  of  these  and  other  installations  in 
Angola  that  are  vital  to  the  economic  security  of  Namibia  do  not 
occur. 

Regarding  to  MOZT^MBZQDE,  painful  lessons  learned  in 
Angola  have  resulted  in  an  emphasis  on  putting  in  place  an 
adequate  peace-keeping  presence  coupled  with  the  demobilization 
and  encampment  of  FRELIMO  government  and  RENAMO  rebel  forces 
prior  to  elections  for  a  new  all-inclusive  government.  Those 
elections  were  originally  envisioned  as  taking  place  this  October 
but  are  not  likely  until  next  year.  While  the  cease-fire  between 
government  and  RENAMO  forces  is  holding,  tensions  between  the 
government  and  RENAMO  have  slowed  up  progess  in  the  demobili- 
zation process,  and  in  setting  up  the  Joint  Commissions  called 
for  under  the  General  Peace  Agreement  (GPA)  which  is  a  complex 
series  of  interlinked  sub-agreements  to  be  implemented  by  the 
U.N.  Operation  in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ) .  However,  the  Mozambican 
government  is  pressing  the  U.N.  to  speed  up  deployment  of  its 
peace-keeping  forces  and  in  raising  money  to  finance  the 
operation. 

More  than  300  military  observers  are  needed  to  carry 
out  critical  aspects  of  the  accord  regarding  the  separation  and 
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concentration  of  government  and  rebel  forces.  So  far,  only  154 
military  observers  have  been  deployed  in  addition  to  part  of  a 
battalion  of  Italian  troops  guarding  the  Beira  Corridor  linked  to 
Zimbabwe.  The  total  cost  of  the  peace  process  has  been  set  at 
about  $332  million.  Only  $140  million  has  so  far  been  budgeted 
under  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  authorizing  the 
operation,  and  a  portion  of  the  monies  that  have  been  pledged  by 
international  donors  must  go  for  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  for  backing  the  peace  process. 

In  terms  of  relations  between  the  government  and 
RENAMO,  it  is  reported  that  the  government  has  not  met  all  of  the 
demands  of  the  rebels  who  have  charged  that  they  have  not  been 
provided  adeguate  accommodation,  transport  and  food  in  the 
capital.  Apparently  there  is  an  effort  among  donors  to  assist  in 
satisfying  these  concerns  so  as  to  facilitate  maximum  partici- 
pation by  RENAMO  officials  in  the  peace  process.  According  to 
some  reports,  RENAMO,  with  few  skilled  cadres  for  governance,  has 
lowered  its  political  expectations,  but  is  sensitive  about  being 
accorded  respectful  treatment  by  the  FRELIMO  government.  Outside 
of  their  base  in  Gorongosa  and  Manica  provinces,  RENAMO 's 
political  potential  is  seen  as  severely  limited. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  estimated  that  it  could 
take  six  months  to  a  year  for  demobilization  to  be  completed. 
Elections,  hopefully,  would  take  place  somewhere  mid-way  during 
this  rough  time  frame  prior  to  June  of  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Mozambicans  appear  to  desire  considerably  more  U.S. 
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involvement  in  the  implementation  of  the  peace  process  and  post- 
civil  war  reconstruction  than  we  are  apparently  willing  to 
contemplate. 

The  Mozambicans  are  particularly  interested  in 
obtaining  as  large  a  contingent  as  possible  of  army  engineers  to 
assist  in  infrastructural  rehabilitation  linked  to  the  country's 
major  transport  corridors.  And  this  is  critical,  not  only  for 
Mozambique,  but  for  other  neighboring  member-states  of  the 
Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC)  who  depend  on  these 
corridors  for  external  trade.  Major  U.S.  involvement  in  this 
aspect  of  Mozambique's  rehabilitation  would  enhance  regional 
economic  cooperation  and  lessen  total  dependence  on  South  African 
outlets  which  is  still  an  important  goal  even  as  South  Africa 
moves  toward  majority-rule  and,  ultimately,  greater  involvement 
in  the  regional  affairs  of  southern  Africa. 

Mozambique  also  looks  forward  to  entering  into  a 
biodiversty  agreement  with  the  U.S.  similar  those  that  we  have 
with  several  other  southern  African  countries.  This  would  be  of 
particular  importance  in  terms  of  strengthening  Mozambique's 
anti-poaching  capacity  through  the  provision  of  training  and 
materiel  to  prevent  and  contain  a  major  wildlife  poaching  problem 
that  is  one  of  legacies  of  the  country's  vicious  civil  war.  This, 
in  turn,  would  enhance  Mozambique's  eco-tourist  potential  which 
is  considerable. 

From  a  regional  geo-strategic  standpoint,  Mozambique  is 
considerably  more  integrated  in  southern  Africa  than  is  Angola 
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whose  internal  politics  and  security  interests  are  as  much,  if 
not  more,  affected  by  developments  in  west-central  Africa 
especially  Zaire  —  which  also  requires  urgent  attention  by  the 
Subcommittee  —  while,  Mozambique's  fate  is  more  intimately  tied 
up  with  that  of  Zimbabwe,  Malawi  and  South  Africa. 

Whereas  it  is  the  intere.,t  of  the  U.S.  to  play  more  of 
a  supportive  role  in  facilitating  Mozambique's  relations  with 
other  Western  and  African  powers  whose  interest  in  Mozambique  are 
more  salient  than  our  own,  it  is  especially  important  that  the 
U.S.  monitor  the  South  African  dimension  of  Mozambique's  concerns 
—  particularly  given  South  Africa's  own  transition.  For  example, 
it  is  important,  for  the  regaining  of  a  climate  of  stability  in 
Mozambique  that  the  De  Klerk  government  keep  tabs  on  rogue  South 
African  and  Portuguese  elements  intent  on  pursuing  their  own 
parochial  agendas  which  may  be  destabilizing  to  both  countries. 
In  this  regard,  there  are  disturbing  reports  of  white  right-wing 
extremist  groups  attempting  to  leverage  links  with  RENAMO  in 
order  to  establish  separatist  enclaves  inside  Mozambique  and 
thereby  escape  having  to  live  under  a  majority-ruled  government 
in  South  Africa.  Many  of  these  groups,  moreover  are  involved  in 
illegal  gun-running  and  the  smuggling  of  tusks  from  elephants 
poached  in  Mozambique,  and  brought  into  South  Africa  —  which  is 
a  fitting  point-of-departure  for  looking  more  closely  at 
developments  in  that  country  in  terms  of  U.S.  policy 
considerations. 

Contrary  to  widespread  perceptions  disseminated  in  the 
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media,  the  aftermath  of  the  Chris  Hani  assassination  has 
underlined  the  African  National  Congress  (ANC)  leadership's 
control  over  its  followers  despite  the  violent  incidents  that 
occured  during  the  period  of  mourning  over  the  death  of  Hani. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  demonstrations  and  memorial  observances 
that  were  organized,  including  Chris  Hani's  funeral,  included 
important  participation  from  the  Pan-Africanist  Congress  (PAC)  of 
Azania  which  demonstrates  that  party's  capacity  to  control  its 
followers.  It  is  instructive  that  the  South  African  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  provided  the  following  preface  to  a  daily  news 
bulletin  surveying  press  coverage  of  events  in  South  Africa: 
"Missions  should  note  that,  in  evaluating  the  events  surrounding 
yesterday's  nationwide  commemroorations  for  Chris  Hani,  a  proper 
perspective  can  be  obtained  when  one  considers  that  out  of  a 
total  of  eighty-four  services  only  seven  led  to  violent 
incidents.  The  balance  (seventy-seven)  were  either  incident-free 
or  marred  by  only  minor  incidents." 

There  are  two  concerns  worth  noting  regarding  the  Hani 
assassination  and  its  aftermath:  First,  the  assassination  further 
underlines  the  threat  of  right-wing  extremism  to  South  Africa's 
transition.  And  there  is  no  assurance  that  this  threat  has  been 
or  is  being  brought  under  control  since  the  ultra-right  operates 
within  as  well  as  outside  the  security  forces  of  the  state. 
Moreover,  the  right-wing  is  allied  to  several  homeland  leaders 
who  share  their  resistance  to  majority  rule,  all  of  which  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  security  of  the  transition  as  it 
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unfolds  and  the  prospects  for  genuinely  free  and  fair  elections. 
A  closely  related  second  concern,  amplified  by  the  experiences  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  is  the  role  of  the  security  forces, 
including  the  South  African  Defense  Force  (SADF)  and  the  South 
African  Police  (SAP)  in  the  run-up  to  constituent  assembly 
elections.  The  right-wing  threat  might  be  substantially  defused 
and/or  contained  by  the  a  process  of  demobilization  and 
reintegration  which  should  have  preceded  last  year's  elections  in 
Angola  and  which,  now  are  a  major  preconditioning  step  to  the 
elections  that  will  be  held  in  Mozambique. 

Although  the  South  African  scenario  calls  for  multi- 
party control  of  all  security  forces  under  the  Transitional 
Executive  Council  (TEC) ,  it  is  not  clear  how  far-reaching  this 
control  will  be  nor  to  what  extent  it  will  include  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  the  refashioning  of  a  new  security  force  structure 
Inclusive  of  the  military  wings  of  the  liberation  movements  and 
■.he  homeland  armies  prior  to  constituent  assembly  elections.  This 
s  a  critical  concern  against  the  backdrop  of  a  level  of  violence 
ver  the  past  three  years  which  many  already  foresee  having  a 
^lining  impact  on  black  voter  turnout.  The  government,  while 
jreeing  to  multiparty  political  control  of  the  security  forces, 
i  apparently  resistant  to  multiparty  operational  control  which 
uld  be  crucial  to  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  process. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  foresee  the  need  for  a 
jor  expansion  of  the  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  in  South 
rica  (UNOMSA) ,  encompassing  military  and  police  personnel  as 
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well  as  election  monitors  to  accommodate  coverage  of  the  rural 
areas  and  all  homelands  as  well  as  urban  areas.  Many  expect  the 
South  African  elections  to  be  well-monitored  with  international 
monitors  affiliated  to  various  other  international  bodies  such  as 
the  Commonwealth,  the  European  Community,  and  the  OAU  as  well  as 
non-governmental  organizations.  This  will  require  a  major 
coordinating  effort  which,  perhaps  could  be  implemented  through 
an  expanded  UNOMSA  presence  linked  to  the  National  Peace  Accord. 
However  the  international  monitoring  presence  is  configured,  the 
U.S.  ought  to  play  a  major  role  both  in  funding  and  in  the 
process  of  implementation. 

Between  the  National  Peace  Accord  structures  and  the 
Goldstone  Commission,  South  Africa  already  has  the  indigenous 
organizational  framework  for  accommodating  a  peace-keeping  and/or 
international  security  and  elections  monitoring  presence.  The 
question  is  going  to  be  whether  the  presence  is  of  sufficient 
scale  and  sophistication  in  capabilities  to  strengthen  this 
indigenous  framework  between  the  point  when  the  TEC  is 
established  and  elections  take  place.  Can  a  truly  free  and  fair 
election  campaign  take  place  without  it?  And  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  how  much  leeway  the  TEC  will  have  in  negotiating  this 
international  presence  viz-a-viz  the  De  Klerk  government.  Inspite 
of  these  questions,  there  is  general  optimism  that  the  TEC  and 
other  transitional  arrangements  will  shortly  be  in  place  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  though  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  phase  of 
negotiations  stretched  into  months. 
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Not  only  are  there  the  critical  security  issues,  there 
is  a  need  for  agreement  on  how  the  Interim  Government  of  National 
Unity  (IGNU)  coming  out  of  the  constituent  assembly  elections  is 
going  to  function.  Will  the  proportionally-represented  multiparty 
cabinet  operate  on  the  basis  of  majority  as  the  ANC  wants?  or  by 
consensus  as  the  De  Klerk  government  prefers?  These  questions,  in 
additon  to  those  raised  above,  have  implications  for  possible 
future  international  involvement  in  the  next  phase  of  transition 
that  begins  after  the  constitutent  assembly  produces  a  new 
constitution  and  IGNU  becomes  the  Government  of  National  Unity 
and  Reconstruction  (GNUR) .  To  what  extent,  for  example,  will  the 
international  community  be  required  to  help  a  post-election  South 
African  IGNU  continue  the  restructuring  of  its  security  forces  to 
avoid  future  costly  international  peace-keeping  and/or  monitoring 
in  the  run-up  to  Election  2000  when  voting  takes  place  for  the 
first  post-transition  government?  In  short,  the  negotiation 
process  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
anticipation  of  transitional  arrangements  coming  into  place 
fairly  soon. 

Beyond  the  immediate  concerns  about  the  security  of  the 
transitional  arrangements  and  international  monitoring  for 
guaranteeing  free  and  fair  constituent  assembly  elections,  the 
other  point  of  urgency  is  the  economy;  how  it  is  going  to  fare 
over  the  next  five  years  of  transition  (when  an  interim 
government  of  national  unity  is  in  place  and  before  and  after  a 
new  constitution  is  hammered  out) .  Although  many  of  us  hold  to 
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the  position  that  sanctions  must  not  be  lifted  until  liberation 
movement  leaders  and  their  constituencies  inside  South  Africa 
give  the  signal,  by  now  the  urgency  with  which  foreign  investment 
is  needed  is  well  known.  The  socio-economic  and  political 
stability  of  the  country  depends  on  it.  The  black  poor  in  South 
Africa  cannot  eat  freedom. 

It  is  also  generally  known  but  perhaps  not  widely 
appreciated  that  this  investment  is  not  going  to  automatically 
flow  like  water  given:  (1)  the  scarcity  of  international  capital; 
(2)  the  prevalence  of  attractive  investment  opportunities 
elsewhere  in  the  world  (i.e.  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  USSR, 
East  Asia,  certain  Latin  American  countries);  (3)  the  tendency 
for  foriegn  investors  to  continue  adopting  a  wait-and-see 
posture,  even  after  a  "come  invest"  signal  has  been  given;  and 
(4)  the  time  needed  for  potential  investors  to  begin  making 
preparations  for  testing  the  newly  opening  market. 

South  Africa's  diverse  constituency  in  the  U.S.  is 
already  beginning  to  come  to  terms  with  the  issue  of  those 
sanctions  remaining  at  the  state  and  municipal  level  and  how 
their  removal  needs  to  be  approached  when  the  ANC  formally 
announces  the  lifting  of  sanctions  once  its  conditions  have  been 
met  (the  establishment  of  the  TEC  and  the  setting  up  of  electoral 
and  media  commission,  passage  of  a  Transition  To  Democracy  Act, 
and  the  setting  of  an  election  date) .  In  order  to  coordinate  a 
growing  dialogue  on  the  issue  of  state  and  local  sanctions  that 
will  pave  the  way  for  post-sanctions  investment  promotion,  a 
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preparatory  investment  forum  is  about  to  be  launched  that  will 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  South 
African-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (SAACC) .  These  moves  are 
developing  in  close  consultation  with  South  Africans  residing  in 
this  country  and  in  South  Africa,  including  major  black  political 
organizations . 

The  Administration  and  Congress  should  begin  exercising 
leadership  in  this  preparatory  phase  leading  up  to  the  ANC's 
announcement  calling  for  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  I  would 
recommend  the  following: 

(1)  The  Administration  should  immediately  endorse  the 
reclassification  of  South  Africa  within  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency  (MIGA)  from  a  category  #1 
country  which  is  not  provided  insurance  coverage  for  non- 
commercial risk,  to  a  cateory  #2  country  which  would  be 
afforded  such  coverage.  The  purpose  of  MIGA  is  to  provide 
investment  guarantees  against  the  risks  of  currency 
transfer,  expropriation,  war  and  civil  disturbance,  and 
breach  of  contract  by  the  host  government;  and  advisory 
services  to  developing  member  countries  on  means  of 
improving  their  attractiveness  to  foreign  investment. 

(2)  The  Africa  Subcommittee  should  schedule  hearings  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  issue  of  remaining  state  and  local  sanctions 
as  a  means  of  focusing  attention  on  the  need  for  their 
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expeditious  repeal  when  the  ANC  announces  the  lifting  of 
sanctions  and  for  the  purpose  of  airing  different  viewpoints 
on  how  best  to  promote  socially  responsible  investment  in  a 
post-sanctions  South  Africa  to  redress  the  legacies  of 
apartheid.  For  example,  some  hold  to  the  position  that  the 
corporate  codes  of  conduct  and  guidelines  that  a  new  South 
African  government  is  expected  to  enact  should  also  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  state  and  local  level  here  in  the 
U.S.  in  place  of  the  sanctions  laws  that  would  be  repealed. 
This  would  present  a  major  obstacle  to  investment  promotion 
and  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  any  of  the  black  political 
organizations  in  South  Africa.  Neither,  apparently,  is  there 
a  consensus  within  the  anti-apartheid  constituency  on  this 
issue.  Therefore,  it  would  be  useful,  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  eventual  investment  promotion  that  this  issue  be 
aired  publically.  In  a  related  vein,  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  should  consider  co-sponsoring 
a  forum  on  Capitol  Hill  on  issues  relating  to  post-sanctions 
investment  and  other  means  of  joining  in  partnership  with 
South  Africans  in  redressing  the  legacies  of  apartheid. 

(3)   The  Subcommittee,  in  conjunction  with  the  bipartisan  group 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  signed  onto  the  "South  African 
Democracy  Aid  Initiative"  spearheaded  by  former  Congressman 
Steve  Solarz,  should  work  with  the  Administration  in  an 
effort  to  identify  a  range  of  agency  resources  such  as  exist 
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with  OPIC,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  EXIMBANK  as 
well  as  with  multilateral  agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank 
Group  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  assist  South  Africa's 
transition  (which  refers  back  to  the  need  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  support  a  change  of  South  Africa's  status  within 
MIGA) .  I  would  also  explore  the  possibilities  for  expanding 
this  effort  into  a  G-7  initiative  which  was  the  original 
intent  of  the  Solarz  initiative. 

(4)  The  Administration  and  Congress  should  begin,  in  earnest,  to 
require  the  South  African  Government  to  begin  reflecting  in 
its  own  domestic  budget  allocations,  a  greater  shift  in 
resources  toward  the  majority  population  in  terms  of  social 
service  outlays  and  in  efforts  to  redress  the  legacies  of 
apartheid.  The  De  Klerk  government  should  also  commit  more 
of  its  own  resources  to  underwriting  the  transition  process 
rather  than  relying  on  international  donors.  The  issue  of 
equity  in  how  the  incumbent  government  allocates  its 
resources  is  something  that  should  start  being  tracked  by 
the  Africa  Subcommittee  as  a  basis  upon  which  our  government 
can  encourage  the  government  of  South  Africa  to  accelerate 
its  economic  reform  momentum  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  majority  population.  This,  in  turn,  will 
enhance  South  Africa's  attractiveness  to  foreign  investors. 

(5)  Finally,  a  more  general  recommendation:  one  of  the  key 
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strategic  sectors  for  building  strong  civil  societies  is  the  . 
local,  community  level  of  grassroots  development  involving 
NGOs.  Therefore,  I  think  the  Subcommittee  should  examine  the 
possibility  of  an  expanded  role  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  (ADF) .  ADF  is  not  now  funding  grassroots  projects 
in  South  Africa  which  could  benefit  immensely  from  this  type 
of  aid.  The  Subcommittee  should  examine  the  possibility  of 
an  expanded  role  for  ADF.  And  this  would  be  very  timely 
given  the  current  review  underway  regarding  the  aid  program 
overall.  For  example,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  ADF 
appropriation  could  be  doubled  from  its  current  level  of 
about  $16  million  to  $32  million. 

If  one  conceptualizes  Africa's  economic  recovery  from  a 
strategic  standpoint,  the  investment  of  U.S.  private  and  public 
capital  in  South  and  southern  Africa  is  justified  in  term  of 
South  Africa's  sophisticated  economic  and  financial  insfrastruc- 
ture  and  the  inf rastructural  potential  of  the  subcontinent  as  a 
whole  with  the  rehabilitation  of  transportation  routes  and  the 
development  of  telecommunications  in  Angola  and  Mozambigue.  South 
Africa  would  serve  as  the  gateway  to  market  expansion  and 
investment  in  the  rest  of  southern  Africa  and  beyond.  However, 
this  is  not  going  to  happen  overnight. 

Redressing  the  legacies  of  apartheid  will  initially  see 
a  more  inward  looking  South  Africa  once  a  political  settlement 
occurs.  Therefore,  a  South  African  settlement  is  not  going  to 
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immediately  transform  the  region  although.  The  initial  impact  of 
South  Africa's  transition  will  be  limited.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
projecting  a  non-hegemonic  South  Africa  in  relation  to 
neighboring  countries.  The  Southern  African  Development 
Community,  which  South  Africa  will  eventually  join,  is  already 
planning  ahead  for  that  eventuality.  The  U.S.  ought  to  work  and 
consult  closely  with  the  SADC  so  that  we  are  able  to  adjust  our 
own  regional  policies  in  southern  Africa  in  tandem  with  their 
priorities,  taking  into  account  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa. 

At  the  same  time,  this  will  require  monitoring  the 
evolution  of  regional  cooperation  institutional  relationships  as 
a  result  of  South  Africa's  entry  into  SADC  in  light  of  the  other 
major  organizational  player  in  the  region,  the  Preferential  Trade 
Area  (PTA)  for  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa  as  well  as  other 
entities  (i.e.  the  Customs  Union  and  the  Tand  Monetary  Area). 
Whether  South  Africa's  entry  on  the  scene  will  spur  the 
consolidation  of  SADC  and  PTA  into  one  organization  or  see  then 
split  into  separate  regional  entities  without  overlapping 
memberships  (SADC  countries  also  belong  to  PTA)  is  far  from  clear 
but  has  important  implications  for  the  future  shape  of  regional 
cooperation  in  southern  Africa. 

With  respect  to  regional  conflict  resolution,  the 
Southern  African  Front-Line  States  (FLS)  summit  process  has 
traditionally  performed  this  function  although  without  an 
elaborate,  institutionalized  peace-keeping  mechanism.  However, 
the  FLS  have  facilitated  efforts  to  defend  against  South  African- 
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inspired  military  destabilization,  most  notably  in  Mozambique 
where  Zimbabwean  troops  were  committed  to  protect  the  Beira 
Corridor  against  RENAMO  attacks.  Tanzania,  another  member  of 
FLS/SADC,  has  also  assisted  Mozambique  with  troop  contingents. 
It  would  appear  that  the  appropriate  institutional  mechanism  for 
future  regional  conflict  resolution  would  be  some  form  of 
coordinating  or  integrating  of  the  FLS  conflict  resolution 
process  with  the  mechanisms  that  OAU  hopes  to  put  into  place. 

In  conclusion,  the  challenges  in  southern  Africa 
attached  to  the  transitions  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  South 
Africa  are  formidable.  But  the  long-term  benefits  that  could  stem 
from  a  carefully  considered,  credible  and  consistent  U.S.  policy 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  particularly  at  this  critical  time, 
could  be  numerous  in  terms  of  the  multiplier  effect  for  Africa  as 
a  whole. 
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Comrade  Oliver  Tairio  was  born  into  a  peasant  family  at  Bizana,  in 
the  Transkei  on  October  27,  1917.  He  attended  a  local  Methodist 
Mission  School  and  the  Holy  Cross  Mission  School  at  Flagstaff 
before  enrolling  as  a  boarder  at  St.  Peter's  Secondary  School  in 
Johannesburg.   He  matriculated  with  a  first  class  pass  in  1938. 

Mr.  Tamto  registered  at  the  University  of  Fort  Hare  after  receiving 
a  scholarship,  and  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in  science.  He 
then  enrolled  for  an  education  diploma,  but  was  expelled  from  the 
university  in  1942  after  involvement  in  a  student  strike  against 
compulsory  church  services.  St.  Peter's,  however,  disregarded  his 
expulsion  and  eKployed  him  as  a  Science  and  Mathematics  teacher. 
He  returned  to  Johannesburg  and  taught  at  this  school  until  1947. 

He  was  a  founder-member  of  the  African  National  Congress  Youth 
League  which  was  established  in  1944,  together  with  Nelson  Mandela, 
Walter  Sisulu,  Anton  Lembede,  Ashby  Mda,  Congress  Mbatha,  Dr. 
William  Nkomo  and  Dr.  CM.  Majombozi.  The  aim  of  the  Youth  League 
was  to  press  for  a  more  militant  approach  within  the  ANC. 

Mr.  Tambo  had  always  been  keen  to  study  law  2md  in  1948,  with  the 
encourager.ent  of  Walter  Sisulu,  he  became  articled  to  a  legal  firm 
in  Johannesburg.  In  December  1952,  in  the  midst  of  the  Campaign  of 
Defiance  of  Unjust  Laws,  he  and  Nelson  Mandela  opened  the  first 
African  legal  partnership  in  South  Africa,  after  he  had  qualified 
as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Tairbo  becair.e  increasingly  involved  in  the  Youth  League,  holding 
the  positions  on  national  secretary,  Transvaal  president  and 
national  vice  president  in  1948  and  1949.  in  ANC  National 
Conference  in  Blce.tifontein  in  December  1949,  he  was  elected  to  the 
ANC  National  Executive  Committee  (NEC) .  He  has  been  returned  to 
t.he  NEC  in  every  subsequent  election.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  deputy  president  general,  a  position  created  because  of 
the  isolation  by  bans  restricting  Chief  Albert  Luthuii,  ANC 
president,  to  his  hojie  in  Natal. 
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During  the  early  1950 '9  h«  was  oh«rg«d -with  the  task  of  updating 
and  revamping  the  ANC  constitution,  and  a  new  document  was  adopted 
in  1957. 

When  the  regime's  banning  orders  necessitated  Walter  Sisulu's 
withdrawal  from  the  ANC  leadership  in  mid-1954,  Mr.  Tamho  took  over 
as  Acting  Secretary  General  and  the  following  year  was  officially 
elected  to  the  position.  In  1954  he  was  banned  in  terns  of  the 
Suppression  of  Coininunisra  Act,  prohibited  from  attending  public 
gatherings  or  leaving  the  magisterial  districts  of  Be.-.oni  and 
.Tohannesburg  for  a  two-year  period.  He  was  not  ordered  rj  -esign 
from  the  ANC.  He  managed  to  continue  to  guide  the  ANC  m  the 
campaigns  against  forced  removals  in  Sophiatown  and  oth-ir  areas; 
and  the  introduction  of  Bantu  education. 

In  1956  he  and  together  with  156  others,  including  Nelson  Mandela, 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  Treason.  The  charges  were  dropped 
in  1957. 

In  1959  Mr.  Tambo  was  issued  with  a  second  banning  order 
prohibiting  him  from  attending  gatherings  for  a  five-year  period. 
By  then  the  ANC  leadership  had  become  convinced  that  a  ban  on  the 
organisation  was  imminent,  to  be  followed  by  mass  arrests  and 
detentions.  The  NEC  then  decided  that  Mr.  Tambo  should  leave  the 
country  with  Joe  Matlou  to  establish  ANC  Missions  abroad,  to 
campaign  for  the  total  isolation  of  the  regime.  However,  Mr.  Tambo 
was  still  in  the  country  when  the  Sharpeville  crisis  broke  out  or. 
March  21,  1960. 

When  the  proposed  banning  of  the  ANC  and  the  PAC  was  made  public  in 
March  1960,  Mr.  Tambo  immediately  left  Cape  Town  for  the  then- 
Bechuanaland,  travelling  with  Ronald  Segal,  editor  of  Afnca  South. 

In  pursuit  of  his  work  abroad,  he  travelled  extensively  Including 
trips  to  the  United  States,  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Cuba, 
India,  North  Korea,  China  and  Africa.  He  has,  on  several 
occasions,  addressed  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  as  well 
as  Summit  Conferences  of  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity  (O.A.U.) 
and  the  Nor.-Aligned  Movement. 

In  1965  Mr.  Tambo  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  an  ANC  guerilla 
training  camp  in  Morogoro,  Tanzania,  and  this  subsequently  became 
the  ANC's  military  headquarters.  In  1967,  on  the  death  of  Chief 
Albert  Luthuli,  he  became  acting  president  of  the  ANC.  Later  in 
1977,  the  ANC  leadership  on  Robben  Island  suggested  he  assume  the 
full  title  of  president-general. 

His  success  in  isolating  the  regime  and  mustering  international 
condemnation  of  apartheid  was  often  measured  by  the  fact  that  by 
1989,  the  ANC  had  more  representatives  abroad  than  the  South 
African  government. 
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From  19  8  5  Mr.  Tambo  worked  tirelessly  to  produce  the  Harare 
Declaration,  a  document  adopted  by  the  O.A.U  in  March  1989,  and 
subsequently,  the  United  Nations  in  November  of  the  same  year 
adopted  the  document.  The  Harare  Declaration  became  instrtimental 
in  clearing  the  way  Cor  constitutional  negotiations  with  the 
regime. 

In  August  1989,  Mr.  Tambo  entered  a  London  hospital  after  suffering 
a  mild  stroke  that  affected  movement  of  the  right  side  of  his  body. 

He  triur'phantly  returned  to  South  Africa  in  1990  and  presided  at 
the  National  Consultative  Conference  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
In  July  1991,  having  not  fully  recovered  from  his  illness.  Nelson 
Mandela,  then  Deputy  President  after  his  release  from  prison,  was 
elected  president  of  ANC,  and  Mr.  Tambo  was  appointed  the  National 
Chairperson. 

Mr.  Tambo  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Tambo,  the  eldest 
daughter  Thembi,  son  Dali  and  the  youngest  daughter,  Tselane. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
WITNEY  W.  SCHNEIDMAN 
before  the  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
APRIL  29, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcomn-iittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  recent  developments  in 
Southern  Africa. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  each  countr)'  in  Southern  Africa 
faces  unique  and  distinct  challenges.    Although  majiy  axe  undergoing 
Iransitioiis  to  new  political  orders,  their  strengths  aiid  deficits  are 
particular  to  theniselves.   Most  important,  they  are  at  different 
stages  of  political  development.  Angola  and  Mozambique  face,  for' 
example,  different  challenges  than  South  Africa,  Zambia  and 
Zimbabwe  --  all  of  whom  have  fimctioivLng  economies  and  political 
Liist: tuitions  that  can  be  used  in  building  a  new  political  order.  Iii  the 
same  veiii  Soutli  Africa's  traiisiHon  to  democracy,  which  will  be 
predicated  on  reducLi^^g  econoniic  aiid  racial  inequities,  and  creating 
<\r.  enduring  and  just  political  order,  has  \  astly  different  problems 
from  Zanibia  wl\ich  is  tr^'Lng  to  consolid-ate  its  young  democracy  aiid 
mo\e  from  a  hjghly  statist  economy  to  a  market-oriented  one. 

An  awareness  of  the  di\'ersity  of  conditions  in  the  region  suggests 
that  the  most  effective  U.S.  policy^to  Southern  Africa  will  be 
anchored  to  principles  --  ijispired  ajid  inforn^ed  by  our  commitnient 
to  democracy  and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  economic  recovery  aj"kd 
growth,  and  the  upliflment  oi  the  conditioi\s  in  whicli  people  live, 
learn  and  work  --  but  also  tailored  to  the  specific  context  of  each 
country. 
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Briefly,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  challenges 
facing  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa.  Six  issues,  central  to 
American  diplonr\atic  and  foreign  assistance  objectives  in  the  region, 
come  to  mind. 

1.  Demobilizalion  and  Reintegration.    Military  demobilization  and 
the  reintegration  of  former  combatants  into  civilian  life  as 
productive  contributors  to  the  economy  is  an  issue  of  prime 
significance  for  both  Mozambique  and  Angola.  It  is  essential 
therefore  that  the  U.S.  govenmient  has  the  mandate  and  the 
capacity  to  ensure  that  this  prcnress  -  and  it  is  a  lengthy  process 
orgaiiically  coni^ected  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  -  is  completed  before 
we  cai^  expect  to  see  stability,  successful  elections,  and  economic 
growth  in  these  two  countries. 

In  Angola,  the  inability'  of  the  Western  powers  to  demobilize  the 
armies  of  both  the  government  and  UNITA  was  a  key  reason  why  the 
coimtry  pliuiged  back  into  war  following  the  presidential  and 
parliamentary  elections  last  October.  In  Mozambique,  the  peace  is 
holding  reniarkably  well,  especially  given  the  fact  that  the 
demobOizaHon  process  is  more  thim  six  months  behind  schedule. 
Nevertlieless,  if  tlie  experience  of  Angola  teaches  one  lesson,  it  is 
that  the  pric)rity  attention  of  the  diplomatic  and  donor  con-imui\ity 
should  be  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  demobilization  and 
reintegration  processes  as  a  prerequisite  to  holdii^g  elections. 

The  demobilization  process  in  Nfozambique  is  relatively  well 
developed  and  it  appears  to  be  adequately  fimded.  PKniJiii^.g  for  the 
protess  to  reuTiegrate  former  combatajUs  iiito  civilian  life  ha?  not 
begun  and  it  does  not  appear  that  ajiy  donor  fimds  have  yet  been 
allocated.   It  is  still  aii  open  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  the 
remtegration  program  in  Mozan-»bique  will  become  a  model  of 
efficifiit  plajiniiig  ajid  implemeiitation  or,  as  hi  Angola,  a  casualty  of 
imprudci^t  pla.i"uung  and  poor  implementation.  In  both  coujitries,  tlie 
success  of  these  progranis  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  donor 
community  to  take  a  renewed  iiiterest,  on  whether  non- 
govermnental  orgamzaHoiis  can  be  more  fully  involved  in  the 
process,  whether  the  key  domestic  parties  in  both  Mozambique  and 
Angola  can  contribute  to  an  expedited  demobilization  and 
reintegration  program,  and  whether  adequate  funding  can  be 
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obtamed.  The  United  States  can  play  a  leadership  role  in  this 
respect. 

2.  Support  for  Political  Parties  on  a  Non-Partisan  Basis.   The 

significance  of  the  current  democratization  movement  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  is  the  most  Important  development  in  the  region 
sijice  decoloiiization.  Every  couiitry  in  the  region  has  been  affected 
by  the  desire  for  greater  opeiiness,  accoimtabUit)',  ai^d  predictability 
of  political  leaders  and  tl^.eir  policies.  In  this  respect^  tlie  $25  to  $50 
million  we  are  spend uig  on  democratization  programs  is  a  good 
start  but  it  needs  to  be  iiicreased. 

We  must  ensure  that  we  are  mobilizing  as  much  support  as  possible 
for  the  stTengtheniiig  of  political  parties  u\  Africa  aiid  especially 
Southern  Africa,  Malawi,  Mozambique,  Aiigola,  South  Africa, 
Zimbabwe,  Zambia,  Swaziland,  and  Tanzania  have  had,  or  they  are 
in  the  process  of  preparing  for,  elections.  These  electioiis  will  be 
meaj\ingless  if  outside  pressure  is  exerted  to  hold  the  elections  before 
the  political  parties  in  these  covmtries  have  received  and  utilized 
sufficient  resources  to  plain,  caiwas,  orgajiize,  debate,  and  produce 
and  distribute  literalxire.  It  is  also  essential  to  emphasize  iji  our 
programs  and  policy  dialogue  the  notion  that  democracy  takes 
several  generations,  at  least,  to  achieve,  ajul  that  elections  are  only 
one  aspect  of  the  process  of  democratization,    Li  tliis  respect,  we 
might  make  a  significant  contribution  to  creatiiig  a  climate  in  which  a 
loyal  opposition  c,\ri  flourish,  ajid  losers  at  the  polls  might  also  learn 
how  they  caji  be  wbniers  when  it  comes  to  the  exercise  of  power. 

Support  for  political  parties  \n  [he^e  countries  must  be  gi\en  on  a 
non  parfisaii  basis.   Eligibility  requirements  need  to  be  broad  and 
flexible.  Similarly  to  the  degree  that  we  utilize  our  own  national 
part)'  institutions,  the  National  Democratic  Listitute  and  tlie 
International  Republican  Institute,  for  this  type  of  training,  it  should 
be  carried  out  on  a  joint,  non-partisan  and  non-ideological  basis.  It 
is  essential  to  convey  to  the  emerging  political  parties  in  Southern 
Africa  that  American  political  parties  differ  on  grounds  of  political 
philosophy  and  policy  prescription  but  \vhen  it  comes  to  serving  the 
larger  objectives  of  establishing  and  strengthening  a  pluralistic 
democracy,  they  are  able  to  work  in  imity. 
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3.  Structural  Adjustment  and  Capacity  Building.  An  in\portant 
corollary  to  the  movement  for  democratic  reform  has  been  the 
process  of  economic  reform  and  structural  adjustment.  This  process, 
which  got  underway  in  the  mid-1980's  at  a  time  wheii  Africa's 
economic  prospects  appeared  bleakest,  has  become  part  of  tlie  fabric 
in  the  relationship  between  the  vast  majority  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africaji  nations  and  tlie  hitemational  donor  commujiity.  Even 
though  structural  adjustment  often  is  bitter  medicine  for  the 
implementi)ig  countries,  these  programs  have  helped  to  arrest  the 
econonnic  decline  that  was  prevalent  in  a  nuniber  of  African  countries 
less  tlian  a  decade  ago. 

The  abilit}'  of  adjusting  African  natiorvS  to  continue  to  adhere  to  tlieir 
economic  reform  programs  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  their 
indigenous  capacit)'  for  economic  maiiagenient.  The  United  States 
appropriately  has  given  its  moral  support  cmd  financial  backiitg  to 
the  African  Capacity  Buildiiig  Foundation  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  but 
the  need  for  competent  economic  managers,  economic  policy 
ai\alysts  ajid  economic  decision  makers  is  so  great  that  no  single 
Institution  a.^one  will  be  able  to  respond  to  the  problem,  We  need  to 
devise  creative  programs  that  will  help  Southern  Africajis  gain 
genuine  control  o\"er  their  O'.vn  economic  destinies.  The  United 
States  shovild  redouble  its  effort  to  train  .Africans  m  the  area  of 
economic  anal)  sis  and  maj-'.agement  in  addition  to  providiiig 
inducem.ents  that  might  attract  those  Africans  with  skills  who  are 
living  abroad  to  return  home. 

One  aspect  o(  African  capacity  building  thai  is  frequantl)-  neglected  is 
the  need  to  train  Africaji  joumalists  to  \vrite  with  co.-ipetence  about 
economic  matters,  development  issues  and  the  fomiulation  of    - 
ecoiiomic  policy.  South  Africa  is  a  prime  example  of  a  nation  where 
the  debate  over  a  post-apartheid  economic  policy  ui  majiy  respects 
Kis  outpaced  the  constitutional  discussioi\s.  Yet  a  toiu*  ol  tlie 
newsrooms  of  the  niajor  newspapers  and  journals  in  that  coimhy 
reveals  a  severe  dearth  of  iruiividuals  who  are  trained  to  write  on 
economic,  fii^ancial,  and  development  matters.  This  is  a  serious 
concern  in  a  nation  where  the  focus  over  who  gets  to  vole  will  soon 
be  eclipsed  by  a  preoccupation  with  who  will  gain  access  to  jobs, 
services  and  other  economic  resources. 
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4.  Private  Sector  and  Black  Universities.  Turning  to  South  Africa,  it 
would  be  possible  to  spend  the  entire  time  available  to  me  on  what 
oui"  diplomatic  and  foreign  assistance  objectives  should  be  in  that 
country  over  the  next  several  years.  Yet  I  would  like  to  focus  on  just 
two  issues  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  devote  a 
sigi\ificant  effort  to  building  bridges  between  the  black  ui"Liversities 
and  the  largely  white  private  sector  m  that  countr)',  which  would  be 
similar  to  \vhat  has  been  accomplished  with  the  historically  black 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  makiiig  tl^s  proposal.    The 
primary  reason  is  that  the  future  of  South  Africa  -  the  civil  ser\'ants, 
the  educators,  the  businessmen  and  women  -  is  being  educated  at 
these  institutions.  Of  the  110,000  African  students  currently  eiuolled 
in  South  African  imiversities,  more  than  100,000  are  attending  the 
historically  black  universities  or  completii'ig  their  degrees  thiough 
correspondence.  These  institutions  are  inferior  in  many  respects  to 
the  Afrikaans  language  universities  and  tlie  liberal  schools  such  as 
the  Universities  of"  Cape  Town  and  Witswatersrand.  WTiile  there  is 
an  active  debate  in  South  Africa  about  what  role  the  black 
universities  will  play  m  the  post-apartheid  era,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  will  contii-iuc  to  be  the  primary  training  grounds  for  the 
futvire  generations  of  black  South  African  leaders  aiid  professionals. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  foster  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  universities  and  South  .African  and  American  corporations. 
USAID  could  be  a  catalyst  for  a  summer  inteniship  program  which  is 
a  common  experience  here  m  the  U.S.  but  virtually  uiiheard  of  in 
South  Africa.  AID  niight  also  develop  courses  that  wovdd  take 
students  out  of  the  universities  and  into  the  corporations,  and 
similarly,  would  enable  executives  from  these  bushiesses  to  sponsor 
and  participate  in  seminars  at  the  uiiiversities. 

It  is  also  critical  to  close  the  physical  and  psydiological  gap  between 
the  business  comniunity  and  black  South  African  students.  A  series  of 
creative  programs  would  help  to  demystify  and  de-demonize  the  free 
market,  which  many  black  South  Africans  equate  with  apartheid.    It 
\vould  also  expose  white  businessmen  to  the  universities  and  their 
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students,  diid  possibly  could  generate  rxew  sources  of  needed  revenue 
-  on  a  grant  basis  -  for  these  iiistitutions.  Hopefully,  these 
programs  would  also  brealc  down  stereotypes  and  preconceived 
notions  that  black  students  ajid  wl\ite  businessmen  hold  about  each 
other. 

5.  A  Donors*  Conference  for  South  Africa.  On  the  larger  question  of 
aid  to  South  Africa,  the  Uiiited  States  goveniment  should  take  the 
initiative  in  requesting  the  World  Baj-ik  to  organize  a  donors' 
coi\ference  on  South  Africa  once  the  Transitional  Executive  Council 
has  been  established.  At  the  same  time,  the  AID  mission  m  Pretoria 
should  use  every  opportuiuty  available  to  encourage  the  South 
African  govenxment,  political  groups  from  across  the  spectrum,  arid 
niajor  non-governmental  organizations  to  begin  formulating  aj\ 
agenda  for  economic  and  social  development  that  is  based  on  a  tme 
national  conseiisus. 

It  is  unlikely  that  South  Africa  will  receive  tlie  amouiit  of  foreign 
investment  that  is  necessary  for  restoring  economic  growth  and 
creating  sufficient  numbers  of  new  jobs.  Donors  clearly  want  to  see 
South  Africa's  trajisition  to  a  post-apartheid  democracy  succeed 
aiid,  according  to  sources  iii  the  donor  conimunity,  pledges  might 
total  $1  billion.  Donor  assistaJ^ce  is  likely  to  be  important  to  the 
abilit}'  of  a  democratic  go\  en-»ment  to  make  relatively  quick  aiid 
tangible  improvements  in  the  staju^ard  of  IivLi"»g  oi  the 
disenfranchised  black  majority.  South  Africans  do  not  have  their 
own  agreed-upon  set  of  development  priorities  as  currently  there 
are  deep  divisioi\s  o^^  critical  issues  such  as  how  to  restructure  the 
health  care  ai^d  education  systenis  and  land  redistribution.  The  U.S. 
should  become  more  acti\  e  iii  helping  tlie  South  Africaiis  to 
formulate  a  national  agenda  for  social  and  econoniic  development. 

6.  A  Ginton  Administration  Summit  Meeting  in  Africa.  Success  in 
consolidating  the  fragile  but  sigiiificaiit  progress  made  by  the  twin 
movements  of  economic  and  political  reform  is  by  no  means 
guaranteed.  Africa's  extemal  debt  is  a  major  obstacle  to  economic 
recovery  and  its  commodities  continue  to  su/fer  deteriorating  terms 
of  trade.  The  region's  population  growth  rate  is  too  high,  the  rate  of 
agricultural  productivity  is  too  low,  and  enviroi\mental  degradation 
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is  spreading  too  rapidly.  These  are  amoiig  the  challenges  that  define 
Africa's  political  and  development  agenda  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Given  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  redefine 
vita]  aspects  o(  the  relationship  among  Western  industrialized  and 
African  nations,  especially  as  foreigii  aid  and  investment  is 
concerned.  In  order  to  give  direction  to  this  process,  President 
Clinton,  during  the  next  four  years,  should  take  a  lead  in  briiiging 
together,  at  a  summit  meeting  in  Africa,  the  leaders  of  tlie  Group  of 
Steven,  the  heads  of  the  multilateral  donor  agencies,  and  those 
African  heads  of  state  genuinely  committed  to  implementing  political 
and  economic  reforms. 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  would  be  more  than  a  preemptive 
measure  to  head-off  future  Somalias.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
reach  an  agreenient  among  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors  and 
African  governments  about  the  development  priorities  and  policies  in 
the  post-Cold  War  era. 

One  reason  for  reassessing  donor  assistaiice  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  World  Baiik  has  committed  approximately  $20  billion  worth 
of  project  assistaiice  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  iiistihition  lends 
about  SI  billion  annually  to  the  region.  The  huge  gap  bet^veen 
coinmitments  and  disbursenients  luiderscores  the  faulty  design  oi 
many  Western  aid  progran-iS  .^jid  tlie  inappropriate  goals  they 
freqviently  are  intended  to  serve.  African  govemnients,  ujiiversities, 
bu-iiiGsses,  non-governmental  groups  i\nd  other  institurioiis  also 
must  assume  a  leadership  role  if  donor  assistaiice  is  to  niake  a  long- 
lerni  difference. 

The  an->ount  of  bilateral  financial  support  for  economic  development 
in  Africa  is  likely  to  lessen  over  tlie  next  several  \'ears  as 
industrialized  coimtries  face  budget  coiistraints  and  increased 
requests  for  aid.  Development  assistc^nce  also  will  be  absorbed  by 
UN  peacekeeping  operations  and  iiatural  disasters  such  as  the  recent 
drought  ill  Southern  Africa.  If  existing  funds  are  not  put  to  better 
use,  it  will  be  even  more  difficult  for  the  reforming  nations  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  to  entrench  the  gains  that  have  been  made. 
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The  Clinton  adniuiistrarion  has  a  unique  opportuiiity  to  embrace 
those  leaders  workii^g  to  make  their  gov^mirtents  accountable  and 
econoniies  viable.  Such  an  initiative,  closely  coorciinated  with  the 
govemments  of  the  major  iiidustrial  powers  and  the  multilateral 
lending  institTjtioiis,  would  offer  valuable  support  to  a  number  of 
African  goveniments  strivLiig  agaiiist  long  odds.  As  importaiitly,  a 
visible  association  with  Africa's  reformers  would  open  a  new  chapter 
in  American  relatloiis  with  a  region  of  great  potential,  especially 
Soutliern  Africa,  that  otherwise  will  remain  on  the  fringe  of  world 
concerns. 
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Dr.  John  N.  Paden 

comments  to  Subcommittee  on  Africa 

(West  Africa  panel) 

April  29,  1993 

1.  Priorities  for  US  assistance  to  the  region 

(1)  Peacemaking  and  conflict  resolution  are  preconditions 
for  economic  growth  and  development.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  facilitate  the  peace  process,  in  Liberia,  and  in  surrounding 
countries,  and  to  be  proactive,  rather  than  reactive,  in  future 
efforts  to  achieve  non-violent  solutions  to  socio-economic, 
political  and  religious  conflict. 

(2)  Encourage  reglonallst  approaches  to  grassroots  economic 
transactions,  rather  than  statist  approaches  which  often 
reinforce  artificial  boundaries,  and  curtail  real  growth 
opportunities.  The  Economic  Commmunity  of  West  African  States 
(ECOWAS)  provides  a  framework  for  such  encouragement,  if  it  can 
be  encouraged  to  facilitate  indigenous  economic  structures  and 
micro-economic  activities. 

(3)  Remain  engaged  In  the  communication  process  which 
facilitates  the  flow  of  ideas,  with  regard  to  political  reforms 
(e.g.  democracy,  federalism,  protection  of  minorities,  rule  of 
law,  etc),  economic  reforms  (e.g.  market  and  price  systems,  human 
resources  and  capacity  building  initiatives  in  relationship  to 
the  flow  of  west  African  professionals  within  the  global  economy, 
assessment  of  projected  GATT  implications,  etc),  and  ideas  about 
human  rights. 

2.  Adeqi;acy  of  AID  levels. 

(1)  The  US  is  currently  less  engaged  in  west  Africa  than  in 
many  other  world  areas,  and  because  of  Nigeria's  OPEC  status,  has 
minimal  involvement  in  that  country.  With  the  confirmation  of  the 
new  US  Assistant  Secretary  for  Africa,  hopefully  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  west  Africa. 

(2)  The  experirentation  in  west  Africa  with  forms  of 
democratic  rule  should  be  encouraged,  and  broader  reglonallst 
initiatives  supported. 

(3)  Special  efforts  should  be  made,  perhaps  through  USIA,  to 
facilitate  comrrunication  with  the  interior  portions  of  west 
Africa  where  long  standing  Islamic  legacies  are  currently 
undergoing  reassessment  and  reformation,  and  misunderstandings 
with  the  western  world  are  resulting. 

1j-  Key  policy  issues  in  region 

(1)  The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  resulted  in  less 
international  attention  to  west  Africa,  and  several  states  are 
undergoing  systems  transformations,  and  even  "collapse".  How  this 
transformation  can  be  achieved,  In  terms  of  political  and 
economic  reforms,  while  aaintaining  some  measure  of  stability  is 
a  challenge  to  the  states  themselves  and  to  the  international 
community.  AID  should  pot  be  used  to  bolster  aging  dictators. 

(2)  Of  the  sixteen  member  states  in  ECOWAS,  Nigeria 
represents  about  60%  of  the  total  regional  population  and  Is  by 
far  the  major  economic  force  In  west  Africa.  Several  regional  and 
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International  factors  make  a  regionalist  approach  to  security  and 
developnent  possible  in  west  Africa":  the  events  in  Liberia  have 
resulted  in  closer  regional  cooperation  in  the  area  of  security 
and  peace  keeping,  with  Nigeria  assuming  a  leadership  role  In  the 
ECOHOG  forces  in  Liberia;  the  economic  and  political  integration 
of  Europe  is  creating  a  model  in  which  the  permeability  of 
national  boundaries  is  the  norm,  and  in  which  English  speaking 
and  French  speaking  cooperation  is  more  likely;  the  economic 
structural  reforifls  in  west  Africa  in  the  past  several  years  are 
resulting  in  aore  globalized  standards  and  openness  of  the 
economic  systems;  the  globalized  trends  toward  democratic  rule 
are  creating  a  climate  in  which  Nigeria's  political  reforms — 
(i.e.  the  transition  to  civilian  rule,  scheduled  for  summer 
1993) —  nay  set  a  standard  for  other  west  African  countries,  and 
create  a  new  basis  for  political  legitimacy  in  west  Africa;  with 
the  changes  in  the  European  Community  and  the  growth  of  a 
European  Monetary  System,  the  historic  rivalry  between  France  and 
Britain  in  west  Africa  is  givina  way  to  interlinked  economic 
patterns  and  political  cooperation  (with  a  few  notable 
exceptions);  the  end  of  the  cold  war  is  reducing  regional 
Ideological  conflicts  in  most  areas. 

(3)  The  transition  to  civilian  rule  in  Nigeria  will  have 
enormous  impact  on  the  entire  region.  The  US  should  be  prepared 
to  relocate  its  offices  to  the  new  capital  in  Abuja,  and  to 
allocate  resources  so  there  is  seen  to  be  a  breadth  of  coverage 
reflective  of  Nigeria's  "federal  character". 

(4)  The  fragility  of  the  west  African  eco-systera — (both  in 
the  savannah  and  in  the  rain  forest  areas)--will  require  more 
creative  approaches  to  the  challenge  of  development  with 
environmental  Impact  awareness. 

4.  Tirpa ct  of  conflicts;  renioiiaA_vS--_6X'ec,Uig  gQunijry  ^.c^pr^aghgs 

(1)  The  argument  for  the  ECOMOG  engagement  in  Liberia  was 
"if  your  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire... it  affects  the  whole 
neightorhood. "  The  regionalist  approach  was  necessary  and  remains 
necessary,  as  a  prelude  to  free  and  fair  elections  in  Liberia. 
(This  view  is  reflective  of  the  Yamoussoukro  Accords  of  1991  and 
1992.  UN  resolution  813  supports  Yaroousscukro  IV;  UN  resolution 
788  forbids  weapons  into  Liberia  except  through  ECCHOG . ) 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  a  return  to  civilian 
rule  in  Nigeria  this  summer  may  alter  the  base  of  support  for 
ECOHOG.  Some  strengthening  of  west  African  regional  capacity  to 
deal  with  large  scale  conflict  will  need  to  be  developed. 

(2)  Transborder  refugee  issues  in  west  Africa  may  result 
from  violent  conflict,  from  ecological  stress,  or  from  other 
demographic  shifts  based  on  "push-pull"  factors.  The  ECOWAS 
treaty  has  always  envisoned  a  free  flow  of  peoples,  much  as  the 
European  Community  is  trying  to  foster.  Yet,  since  1975,  there 
have  been  dramatic  reverses  in  policies  toward  the  flow  of  ECOWAS 
citizens,  largely  dependent  on  economic  conditions.  Nigeria  has 
recently  moved  to  a  dual  citizenship  model.  Related  issues  of 
guest  workers,  refugees,  imraigants  and  nationality  will  require 
regionalist  solutions,  probably  through  ECOWAS  mechanisms. 
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(3)  Since  a  regional  1st  approach  to  economic  and  political 
cooperation  will  require  provisions  for  the  flow  of  peoples, 
goods,  technology,  and  finance,  (plus  legal  protections),  there 
IS  less  reason  to  try  to  enforce  border  restrictions. 

>;,.    Thft  ECOHOG  approach:  a  Tnodel  for  Africa? 

(1)  Cooperation  between  ECOMOG,  the  OAU  and  the  UN  on 
natters  of  peace  monitoring  and  peace  keeplnq  will  become  more 
important  in  the  post-cold  war  era.  Reglonalist  approaches  to 
security  will  serve  as  important  precedents  to  other  areas  of 
Africa.  The  bases  of  decision  making  and  resource  allocation  will 
be  reflective  of  the  degree  to  which  democratic  models  develop 
within  the  specific  countries. 

(2)  Individual  states  will  continue  to  assert  their  own 
sovereign  rights  to  defense,  but  concepts  of  "pooled  sovereignty" 
(or  shared  sovereignty)  which  are  row  ccmnon  in  Europe,  may 
provide  additional  conceptual  and  legal  models  the  next  phase  of 
ECOWAS  in  West  Africa. 

(1)  The  initial  impact  of  SAPs  have  been,  as  expected,  to 
reduce  overt  statist  intervention  in  the  economies,  to  raise 
incomes  in  farming  areas,  to  weaken  fixed  income  middle  class 
families  in  urban  areas,  and  to  create  an  initial  Inflation  (as 
exchange  rates  float  to  international  levels).  (Linkage  of  the 
CFA  to  the  Fr.  franc  results  In  different  patterns  in  francophone 
areas . ) 

(2)  The  biggest  difference  in  Impact  Is  noticeable  between 
energy  exporting  states,  and  energy  importing  states.  Energy 
exporting  states  (i.e.  Nigeria)  are  impacted  more  by  global 
trends  in  the  price  of  energy. 

(3)  The  challenge  of  shifting  from  primary  production  to 
Bore  value-added  prcnJuction  still  confronts  west  Africa.  At 
present,  Ir.vestr.ent  in  newer  technologies  is  inhibited  by  the 
scarcity  of  capital  from  International  sources,  since  much  of 
this  capital  is  being  directed  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Russian 
Federation. 

Zju-Bi- lateral  and  multilateral  aid  program  coQidination 

(1)  The  capacity  to  work  across  levels-- (global , regional , 
national,  sub-national,  local)--is  increasingly  part  of  the 
thinking  of  International  donors  and  financial  Institutions. 
Reglonalist  centers  for  "capacity  building"  are  being  initiated 
by  the  World  Bank.  Kon-governinental  organizations  (NGO's)  are 
increasingly  working  at  local  levels  in  vest  Africa,  even  in 
trans-border  situations.  Bi-lateral  donors  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  international  donor  coordination.  (It  is  not  clear  yet 
whether  the  recent  French  elections  will  impact  French  capacity 
for  cooperation  with  reglonalist  and  international  development 
efforts . ) 

(2)  Where  possible,  work  through  multilateral  programs. 

(3)  Strengthen  programs  which  encourage  the  return,  or 
active  engagement,  of  west  African  professionals  and  skilled 
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human  resources,  with  development  challenges  in  Africa.  The 
enormous  diaspora  of  skilletl  vest  Mr  leans  is  a  resource  which  is 
critical  to  the  developrcent  of  the  region. 

9. Support  for  dfiitn(7crati7ation  movements  fNioeria.  Toqq.  etc^ 

(1)  Encourage  retraining  and  educational  opportunities  for 
military  personnel,  so  that  iT\ilitary  units  do  not  obstruct 
civilianization  processes. 

(2)  Support  grassroots  econoraic  projects — (not  just  statist 
pro jects) --so  that  a  civic  culture  is  rooted  in  economic 
opportunity. 

(3)  Articulate  and  encourage  the  demonstration  of  linkage 
between  economic  and  political  reforms. 

(4)  Continue  with  democratization  Initiatives  of  the  past 
several  years,  including  support  for  centers  for  democratic 
studies. 

(5)  Support  international  visitor  opportunities  for  key 
elements  in  democratic  processes  (e.g.  labor,  journalists, 
lawyers,  university  administrators,  managers,   women's  groups, 
etc).  Support  interactive  contacts  with  NGO's  abroad  with  similar 
interests . 

(6)  Strengthen  conflict  resolution  mechanisms  and  human 
resources,  in  west  Africa  and  the  US. 

9.  "Islamic  FundamentallBro";  Is  it  a  threat  to  ctenocracy? 

(1)  The  shift  from  military  regimes  to  civilian  regimes  will 
mean  drawing  more  on  indigenous  political  cultures  in  west 
Africa.  A  significant  portion  of  those  political  cultures  are 
rooted  in  west  African  Islamic  traditions. 

(2)  West  African  Muslim  traditions  have  tended  to  be 
tolerant  and  pluralistic,  except  during  certain  periods  of 
challenge  and  revital ization .  During  military  regime  periods,  or 
other  ""top-down"  political  systems,  religion  is  often  used  as  a 
channel  for  cxpresslor^  and  criticisn:  by  ordinary  people.  The 
p<:>litical  use  of  religion  in  the  pre-colonial ,  colonial,  and  post 
colonial  perio<2s  has  been  a  continuing  theme.  At  the  sane  time, 
colonial  administrators  --(and  later  international  community 
commentators) --have  often  over  reacted  to  "Islamic  threats",  ar.d 
hence  facilitated  the  phenomenon — (i.e.  radical  political 
DOvem6nt6)--they  feared. 

(3)  The  reassessment  of  religious  and  cultural  traditions  is 
an  inevitable  part  of  the  process  of  modernization.  That  this  is 
occurring  worldwide   should  not  lead  to  alarm.  The  key  to 
cooperation  and  understanding  with  Muslim  communities  in  west 
Africa  is  surely  better  communications.  USIA  may  be  in  a  better 
position  than  USAID  to  facilitate  such  communication,  recognizing 
that  NC-0  ("people  to  people")  communication  is  probably  far  Bore 
effective  than  state  sponsored  projects. 

(4)  The  U.S.  is  a  multicultural,  multireligious  society 
which  has  enormous  experience  --(good  and  bad)--in  communicating 
across  cultural  boundaries,  and  in  devising  political  and  legal 
nechanisms  to  encourage  and  sustain  religious  freedom.  The 
transitions  underway  in  west  Africa  to  regionalism  and 
democratication  cannot  be  micro  managed  on  matters  of  religion. 
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Statement  by  Honorable  Dan  Burton,  Subcommittee  on  Africa 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman.  The  problems  of  East  and  Central  Africa 
are  indeed  serious  ones,  and  it  certainly  seems  that  a  great  deal  of  our  attention 
lately  is  focussed  on  these  regions.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  with  the  recent 
events  in  Somalia  and  Sudan. 

It  is  critical  that  the  United  States  defme  the  extent  and  nature  of  our  involve- 
ment with  these  problems.  The  conflicts  are  long-standing,  and  they  certainly  are 
not  going  to  disappear.  As  we  move  into  the  foreign  assistance  cycle,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  find  ways  to  deal  with  the  root  causes  of  the  crises  in  these  areas,  and  at 
the  same  time  minimize  to  the  extent  possible  our  own  commitment  of  meager  re- 
sources. The  challenges  are  very  significant. 

Before  we  turn  to  our  distinguished  witnesses,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief 
observations  about  some  of  the  countries  under  review.  I  hope  that  our  witnesses 
will  also  address  these  issues. 

First,  Zaire.  I  have  been  very  public  in  calling  on  President  Mobutu  to  cooperate 
with  the  democratic  political  forces  in  his  country  to  promote  a  peaceful  transition 
to  elections  and  the  reconstruction  of  Zaire.  The  political  crisis  in  that  country  has 
dragged  on  far  too  long.  Both  President  Mobutu  and  his  rivals  must  put  the  welfare 
of  the  Zairean  people  above  their  own  personal  ambitions.  I  hope  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration takes  a  very  firm  stand  in  nelping  to  bring  about  elections  and  stabil- 
ity. 

In  Kenya,  the  elections,  though  imperfect,  were  a  huge  step  forward  in  the  demo- 
cratic evolution  there.  We  ought  to  recognize  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  while 
continuing  to  insist  that  the  Government  of  Kenya  respect  human  rights  and  demo- 
cratic practices.  I  hope  therefore  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Kenyan  elections,  we 
will  maintain  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  elected  government.  But  we  will 
continue  to  insist  that  the  promise  of  the  elections  not  be  lost  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. 

Eritrea  is  about  to  join  the  family  of  nations  as  a  free  sovereign  nation.  I  think 
we  are  all  impressed  with  the  professional  and  decorous  manner  in  which  the  Eri- 
trean  referenaum  commission  conducted  itself.  The  people  and  Government  of  Eri- 
trea deserve  our  warm  congratulations  on  their  hard-fought  \Hctory.  We  wish  them 
well,  and  I  hope  we  will  work  very  closely  with  them  and  assis.  them  in  ever>'  way 
we  can  in  building  a  free,  stable,  prosperous,  self-sufficient  society 

Similarly,  in  Ethiopia,  there  have  oeen  major  strides  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communist  dictatorship  2  years  ago.  In  the  areas  of  economic  and  political  reform, 
there  is  significant  progress.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  transitional  govern- 
ment to  broaden  their  base  of  support,  and  to  nurture  what  we  hope  will  be  a  real 
Ethiopian  democracy. 

Finally,  in  Sudan,  the  horror  is  still  growing.  We  must  noi,  allow  the  carnage,  tor- 
ture, starvation,  and  suffering  to  continue  unnoticed.  The  Government  of  Sudan 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  barbaric  oppression  of  the  southern  Sudarrcss. 
And  the  rebels  must  also  be  held  responsible  for  their  reprehensible  activities. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTLMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl AllVtS 

f  OREIGN  AFFAIRS  COxMMITTEE  ON  5  MAY  1993 

BY  BONA  MAI.WAL  FORMER  MINISTER  OF  CUXTURE  .4ND 

INFORMATION  OF  SUDAN  AND  EDITOR  AND  PtrBLISHER  OF  THE 

SUDAN  DEMOCRATIC  GAZETTE 


Mr  Chairman,  Honourable  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Africa,  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  your  invitation  to  testify-  before  your  august  committee.  Tlus  ii  my  third  dme 
dunug  the  last  decade  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I  ain  honoured,  and  I  value  the 
privilege  of  bciiig  here  again  tx)  testify  on  two  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Africa 

today,  Somalia  and  Sudan. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  have  specifically  asked  me  to: 

(1)  Evaluate  past  US  foreign  assistance  programiccs, 

(2)  Assess  US  policy  towards  Sudan  and  Somalia; 

(3)  Assess  the  significance  of  security  assistance  progranuues; 

(4)  Evaluate  aarrent  political  conditions: 

(5)  Evaluate  the  threat  of  Islamic  Fundamentalism; 

(6)  Uvaluaic  piospecLs  for  peace  and  democracy, 

(7)  Give  a  general  overview  of  human  rights  conditions. 

Stated  generally,  .Sudan  ;md  Soniaha  are  both  shnilar  and  different  at  the  same  drae.  for 
no  two  coimtries  or  two  political  problems  can  be  identical  in  all  ilieir  various  aspects. 
I  will  therefore  ucat  bvj(h  tugciliei  La  this  general  statement  only  in  as  far  as  past  US 
pohcy  is  concerned.  1  v/ill  also  mention  specific  differences  between  them  in  speakijii; 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  future. 

In  the  past,  it  can  be  slated  confidently  that  the  dictatorial  regimes  of  both  Sudan  and 
Somalia  benefirted  from  the  cold  wiir  era.  Both  regimes  wcir  .■juppuitcJ  lucuxiiv  lailitjjilv 
and  for  securitv  purposes  by  the  United  States.  This  was  not  because  these  regimes  were 
good  govemmenis  for  their  people,  but  because  they  serA-ed  what  was  perceived  by 
Washington  as  the  United  States'  geopoUtical  interest  in  the  region  and  its  strategic  global 
interest  in  the  cold  war.  This  pohcy  gave  the  receivers  of  aid  •  Sudan  and  Somalia  in  this 
case  -  leverage  on  the  Uniit^l  States  ritihcr  tliaii  tlic  irvcisc. 

United  States  dipilomats  have  always  argued  that  aid  was  an  instinment  of  infiaence  with 
the  recipient  countries.  Aid  was  considered  a  means  for  positively  influencing  'Jie 
domestic  policies  of  the  ;iid  receiving  countries.  The  cases  of  Sudan  and  Somalia  clearh 
demonstrate  thai  the  US  was  iutapablc  uf  usuig  aid  in  dus  way  because  of  the  fear  that 
if  the  US  pushed  too  much,  either  one  or  both  counines  would  cross  over  to  the  other 
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side  of  ttie  fence  in  the  cold  war.  Indeed,  both  Sudan  and  Somalia  did  each  switch  sides 
twice  from  one  camp  of  the  cold  war  to  the  other  during  that  era. 

In  1969,  when  General  Nimeiri  seized  power  in  a  militarv'  coup  in  Sudan,  toppling  a 
demoaatically  elected,  multiparty,  parliameniary  democracy,  he  did  so  with  the  support 
of  the  Sudan  Ci^mmimist  Party,  the  strongest  of  the  communist  parties  in  the  region  at  the 
time.  Nimeiri  strongly  aligned  himself  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  next  two  years.  His 
regime  became  a  surrogate  for  both  Soviet  policy  and  the  Nassirite  Pan  Arab  ideology 
in  rhe  region 

Two  years  later,  in  July  1971,  the  communists  thought  they  were  strong  enough  to 
challenge  Nimeiri  and  they  atiempted  to  take  power  in  another  coup  that  lasted  only  three 
days.  This  was  because  the  people  of  Sudan  decided  that  they  could  not  suppon  the 
cfTTmTmni<;M  and  Nrmeiri  wa.«  remmed  to  power  in  a  counter  coup.  All  Nimeiri  did  was 
to  switch  allegiance  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  He  was  accepted  as  a 
gain  to  the  We,;t  from  ihe  Soviet  bloc,  not  because  his  domestic  policies  had  changed  m 
any  wa)'  that  might  have  made  ihem  acceptable  to  Washington,  but  merely  because  he 
wa>  perceived  to  have  left  the  wrong  ideological  camp  and  joined  the  right  one.  In  diat 
limited  sense,  the  gain  was  personal  to  NiTOeiri  and  his  regime  ;)nd  nor  rn  the  people  of 
Sudan. 

Ihe  same  sicuauon  obtained  in  Somalia  wnen  General  Mohamed  Siad  Barre  seized  power 
in  a  militarv  coup  in  1969,  only  a  few  months  after  Nimeiri  did  so  in  Sudan.  He  first 
aUgned  bis  regime  lo  rhe  Soviet  Union,  just  like  Nimeiri.  He  had  joiaed  another  Soviet 
clieni  state  in  the  region.  Mengism  Haiie  Mariam's  Ethiopia  For  a  couple  of  years,  the 
Ignited  States  seemed  locked  off  from  any  influence  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  with  its 
strategic  unportance.  yemg  a  major  world  power,  the  United  States  was  wailing  for  a 
chance  lo  break  into  this  seeming  stranglehold  the  So\  iet  Union  had  on  die  Horn.  The 
United  States 's  chance  came  soon  enough  in  both  Sudan  and  Somalia. 

In  Sudan,  the  Onunmusi  coup  had  sent  Nimeiri  running  into  the  arms  of  the  I'S  and  of 
the  West.  Only  a  couple  ot  years  later,  the  Ogaden  war  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia. 
two  Soviet  clients,  sent  the  former  seeking  Western  support  once  Moscow  decided  to 
throa  its  lot  witli  the  lajger  and  more  powerful  Ethiopia  Sudan  and  Somalia  became 
acquired  Western  cHents  in  the  region,  but  were  tmfornonateJy  received  and  supported  by 
the  US  as  a  gain  from  the  Soviets,  without  any  attempt  tieiiig  made  to  influence  their 
domestic  policies  towards  himian  nghts  and  democracy.  Inieed.  aemocracy  and  himian 
rights  seemed  lo  be  luxuries  the  West  could  only  practice  for  itself,  but  could  not  afford 
to  defend  for  others  during  the  cold  war.  Stites  on  either  side  of  the  cold  war  were  mrre 
Dimiber?  that  had  to  be  controlled,  not  influenced.  Both  Nimeiri  and  Barre  executed  their 
dcmestic  opponents  witliciut  any  due  process  and  without  protest  from  Washington  or  any 
other  Western  capital. 
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Past  US  Foreign  Aid 

It  would  be  unfair  lo  imply  here  chat  all  US  past  foreign  aid  tiad  no  domestic 
developmental  impact.  To  the  contrary,  there  are  irmumerable  instances,  particularly  in 
Sudan,  when  it  seemed  tliat  the  only  development  programmes  functioning  in  the  country 
were  those  financed  by  the  US  and  other  Western  aid  programmes.  But  ii  is  also  true, 
at  the  same  time,  that  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  aid  to  these  countries  was 
compromised  by  the  need  to  play  cards  with  the  local  regime  to  Keep  it  in  the  Western 
can^.  The  unfortimate  thin^  is  that  the  leaders  of  these  regimes  knew  full  well  that  they 
had  more  levei-age  on  the  aid  givers  than  the  reverse.  Both  economic  and  security  aid 
became  instrmnenis  of  containment  rather  than  influence.  Democracy  and  human  rights 
meant  as  little  to  the  recipients  of  the  aid  as  they  seemed  to  do  to  the  givers  of  it. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  US  policy  of  aid  to  friendly  governments  irrespective  of  their 
domestic  policies  encoiitiiged  the  dicfator^i  in  Khartoum  and  Mogadishu  to  persist  in  their 
repressive  polides.  It  was  clear  that  both  Nfaneiri  and  Siad  Barre  were  raisusijig  US  aid 
to  their  own  advantage  rather  than  to  the  advantage  of  their  respective  pevTples. 

By  the  late  1980$,  because  of  the  failure  of  their  polides  at  home  to  attract  popular 
support,  and  xne  challenges  to  rheir  authority  from  political  opponents  as  weU  as  the 
populace,  the  regimes  in  Khartoum  and  Mogadishu  had  come  increasingly  to  rely  on  US 
security  support  and  aid  r.o  keep  control.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the)  both  lost 
control,  what  loliowed  is  the  carnage  that  we  presently  see  in  both  Sudan  and  Somalia. 

Current  Political  Conditions 

WTiile  the  regime  in  Sudm  has  not  yet  collapsed  in  the  sams  manner  as  that  in  Somalia, 
the  current  corditions  in  both  countries  are  little  different.  Somalia  is  a  country  without 
a  govennneni  today,  so  one  may  say  it  bas  passed  into  the  control  either  of  no  one  at  all 
or  of  the  tnteniational  community.  Sudan  is  little  different.  The  present  Islamic 
Fundamentalist  military  dictatorship  in  Khartoum  hps  simply  hairiraded  itself  intii  the 
national  capital  and  a  few  other  towns,  using  curfew  and  repression  to  handle  the 
populace.  But  much  of  the  cotmtry  is  in  fact  mider  no  one's  control,  certainly  not  thai 
ot  Khartoum.  In  practical  terms.  Khartoiun  cannot  be  said  to  control  the  state  called 
Sudan. 

Conditions  in  both  Sudan  and  Somalia  can  safely  be  described  as  two  states  in  which 
there  is  no  law  and  order.  Somalia  has  lost  anything  resembling  state  authority  In 
Sudan,  what  control  the  regime  does  have  m  some  areas  is  held  by  a  smgle  politicai  torce 
-  the  National  Islamic  Front  (KIF)  -  a  minority  party  that  represents  no  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  NTF  has,  however,  so  disnipted  thr 
social  fabric  of  Sudanese  societv'  that  one  cannot  in  clear  conscience  say  that  a  state  called 
Sndannow  exists. 

^Aliile  it  is  not  appiopr.ate  to  compare  loss  of  life  in  Somalia  to  that  in  Sudan,  because 
both  have  lost  enormous  numbers  of  people  and  comparison  of  this  kind  would  be  a 
cynical  exercise;  tloanks  o  the  US  led  inteniational  intervention  in  Somalia,  that  stale  has 
at  least  new  begun  to  wimess  a  downward  spiral  of  deatli.  while  in  Sudan  the  death  toll 
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of  civilians,  through  man-made  causes,  continues  to  xise.  Both  countries  still  require  a 
great  deal  of  inierDarional  effon  and  iniernauonal  intervention  first  to  ensure  the  survival 
of  their  people,  and  then  return  their  societiss  to  normal.  To  refrain  from  intervening  in 
Sudan  now  because  it  is  thought  that  a  state  does  exist  there  with  a  government  in 
control,  will  be  to  do  an  enormous  injustice  to  the  people  of  Sudan  and  to  add  to  their 
tremendous  suffering  by  inaction. 

Threat  of  Islamic  Fundamentalism 

Sudan  is  currently  ruled  by  an  Islamic  Fimdamenialist  mihtary  dictatorship.  In  that  sense, 
it  can  be  said  that  Islamic  Fundamentalism  has  gained  a  foothold  in  that  country.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  Somalia,  which  currently  does  not  have  a  govennneni  at  all,  let 
alone  one  with  any  kind  of  ideology. 

However,  *Jie  threat  of  Islamic  Fundamentalism  represented  by  the  present  Sudanese 
regime  heavily  supported  by  Iran,  is  a  real  threat,  not  only  fo^^  Sudan,  but  for  that  whole 
region  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  indeed  far  beyond  it.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
mi.stake  of  political  judgemem  to  think  that  the  threat  of  Islamic  Fundamenialism  posed 
by  the  regime  in  Khanoum  is  of  a  Hmited  nature,  limited  to  tlie  people  of  Sudan  or  of  the 
immediate  region.  The  threat  is  far  more  peiiricious  than  most  Western  policy  inakers 
and  thinkers  would  appreciate.  Like  communism  before  it.  Islamic  Fundamentalism  is 
prepared  to  et^-iure  its  spread  through  any  means,  tnchiding  violence,  terrorism  and  all 
manner  of  fone.  UnliKe  communism,  it  does  not  believe  in  an  organised  ideological 
contest  witli  its  opponents  before  resortini;  to  force,  but  believes  in  force  first  and 
foTPmnst  as  irs  principal  method  of  aftairring  political  power.  Islamic  Fundamentalism 
believes  ndther  in  compromise  nor  in  working  in  coalition  with  othas  to  attain  its  aims. 
Ii  is  determined  to  acquire  power  by  whatever  means,  including  principally  the  use  of 
force. 

Isl?mir  Fi)nd.^menralism  doe?!  not  believe  in  democracy,  and  therefore  cannot  bind  itself 
to  democratic  means  to  v/in  power.  It  will  go  along  with  democracy  temporarily,  if  that 
is  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  get  to  power,  but  it  will  not  repeat  the  process, 
especially  if  that  means  ihat  it  could  be  voted  out  of  power  democrat! call)-. 

\Mule  Islamic  Fundamentalism  i>  not  a  truly  religions  TDOvemenr  for  no  religion 
including  Islam  advocates  the  perpema!  use  of  violence  to  attain  power,  it  does  use  the 
Islamic  religion  to  a  great  effect.  Islamic  Fundamentalism  firsi.  attains  power  and  dien 
represses  the  p(5puiation  tliereafter  in  the  name  of  Islam.  The  United  States  and  the  whole 
Western  vvorld  will  do  well  to  recognise  that  Islamic  Fundamentalism  is  as  much  a  threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  IsUimir  world  it«;elf  Ss  it  is  to  the  rest  of  us.  The  conserxative  as 
well  as  the  moderate  and  liberal  Islamic  states  are  scared  cf  'he  Islamic  Fundamentalists. 

A  mistake  seems  to  be  coniiirjously  perpetuated  by  the  V/es'.em  world,  especially  b}- 
academics  and  tl:e  media,  that  Islamic  Fundamentalism  represents  tlie  popular  uill  of  the 
Moslem  c-oinmunities  of  rhe  Arab  world.  It  is  true  that  because  they  have  not  been  in 
power  before  in  much  of  the  Islamic  world,  the  Islamic  Fundamentalist  movement 
currently  represents  a  voice  of  dissent  against  those  rulers  of  the  region  who  are  known 
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or  believed  to  be  corrupt  and  ineffectual.  There  is  sot  Eftich  mystery  in  such  an  attitude 
by  a  public  thai  feels  ill  served  by  its  rulers.  Nor  does  one  need  Islamic  Fundamentalisra 
to  protest  against  bad  rulers.  However,  the  fact  that  Islamic  Fundatneniahst  regimes  such 
as  the  one  in  power  in  Sudan  today,  have  proved  even  more  corrupt  than  those  rhey  have 
replaced:  in  addition  to  their  own  harsh  and  repressive  rule,  means  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  regard  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Islamic  region  as  supporters  of  Islamic 
Ftmdamenialism. 

The  present  Islamic  Fundamentalist  regime  poses  severe  problems  not  only  to  the  penplp 
of  Sudan  but  to  the  entire  region  and  indeed  to  the  international  order.  The  regime  has 
become  the  new  centre  of  intenaational  terrorism.  Supported  by  Iran,  it  has  now  become 
the  new  Beirut,  hosting  all  the  hirematlonal  Islamic  terrorisLs  of  the  region.  Coimtries 
like  Egypt,  Tunisia  and  Algeria  can  attest  to  the  problems,  (he  Islamic  Fundamentalist 
regime  in  Khartovmi  are  causing  them.  Even  govemmendess  countries  like  .Somalia 
already  feel  the  effects  cf  the  Kbartoimi  regime's  destabilisation  efforts.  Not  even  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Kenya.  Uganda  and  Tanzania  are  safe  from  Khartotun's  reach. 
Ethiopia  and  the  newly  lx)m  independem  state  of  Eritrea  can  alread>  begin  to  feel  the 
political  pressures  of  the  regime  in  Khartoum  on  them. 

The  present  threat  of  the  L<:lamic  Fundamentalists  in  Khartoum  calk  for  a  concerted 
international  cooperation.  With  now  well  established  support  from  Iran  and  Iraq,  with 
Chmese  arms  l/emg  paid  tor  by  Iran,  and  from  Libya  m  the  past,  it  will  cot  be  possible 
for  the  people  of  Sudan  'xt  deal  with  this  regime  on  their  own  without  the  outride  help. 
The  United  Ststes  as.  the  main  worlri  siix>erpnwpr  on  the  intemarinna]  arena  i^  not  only 
called  upon  to  assist  in  curbing  the  menace  of  Islamic  Fuudamentalism  in  the  region,  but 
it  is  also  called  upon  to  encourage  its  friends  like  Egj^pt  and  other  regional  powers, 
already  victims  of  fijndajnentalism,  to  take  steps  alone  and  in  concert  with  others  to  rid 
the  region  of  tlie  scourge  of  Islamic  Fundamentalism. 

Human  Rights  Conditions 

It  now  seems  thai  although  the  situation  in  Somalia  is  far  from  normal,  the  presence  of 
the  internatioiiid  force  there  and  of  the  large  mtemational  himiamtanau  ertorts  have  at 
least  halted  the  5piral  of  human  rights  abuse  that  had  rocked  that  coim.try  imdl  last  year. 
The  question  fr^r  Somalia  now  is  not  Tyhether  or  not  human  rights  can  be  restored,  but 
how  long  it  will  take  to  retmn  that  countr>'  to  normal. 

Sudan  is  a  very  ditterai':  case.  Inspite  ot  the  mtemanoua)  condemnation  of  its  human 
rights  record,  or  perhaps  because  of  these  condemnations,  the  Islamic  Fundamentahst 
reeime  is  inteai  on  carryiag  on  unth  the  repressive  rni'asiirps  rhar  have  c.^u.<;ed  rhe 
international  Lvmcera.  even  outcry.  Food  continues  to  be  used  against  the  civilians  as  a 
weapon  of  war,  especially  in  Southern  Sudan  and  the  Nuba  Mountains  of  Southern 
Kordofan.  Curable  and  preventable  diseases  like  kalaazar  are  allowed  to  kill  off  whole 
coramujuties.  Wamon  killings  and  repression  of  civilian  populations,  ethnic  cleansmg  and 
even  enslavenii.»nt  are  routine  methods  or  veeaporis  in  the  Tepres>jve  arsenal  of  the  regime. 
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A  very  well  docximenied  series  of  human  rights  abases  -by  the  regime  have  been  well 
established  over  the  last  four  years.  Whax.  seems  to  be  lacking  is  not  evidence  ot  the  bad 
record  of  the  rsgime,  but  rather  the  iniemational  will  to  curb  these  abuses. 

The  people  of  Sudan  had  breathed  a  sigh  of  hope  that  the  iniemational  community  led  by 
the  United  States  of  America  was  beginning  to  catch  up  with  the  crimes  of  the  regime  in 
Khartoum  and  would  begin  to  do  something  about  them.  The  action  ot  your  committee, 
Mr  Chairman,  and  of  the  United  States  Congress,  which  last  December  condemned  the 
human  rights  record  of  the  regime  m  Khanovan  and  called  on  your  govemmeni  and  the 
United  Nations  to  do  something  about  these  crimes,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
optimism  and  hope  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Sudan.  We  hope  that  with  your 
coniiniiing  attention  to  developments  on  the  Sudanese  scene  and  your  continumg  proddmg 
of  your  administration  lo  take  practical  and  positive  action  against  the  regime  in 
Khartoiim,  you  will  ensure  that  the  hope  of  the  Sudanese  people  will  not  fail  on  a  rock. 
If  the  Islamic  Fundamentalist  regime  in  Khartoum  should  get  the  feeling  that  the 
international  attention  now  focused  on  it  was  beginning  to  wane,  for  whatever  rea^oa,  and 
that  the  United  States  of  America  was  unlikely  to  take  a  strong  action  against  it.  the 
outcome  could  turn  into  a  catastrophe  for  the  people  of  Sudan.  It  is.  therefore,  important 
to  susiain  political  attention  on  the  actions  of  the  Khartoum  regime  and  to  take  practical 
measures  which  will  protect  the  civilian  population  from  its  cruelties 

Prospects  for  Peace  and  Democracy 

Prospects  for  peace  and  democracy  for  Somalia  depend  on  what  stable  transition  the 
present  vutemarional  intervention  puts  into  place.  It  seems  chat  while  the  sense  of 
individual  safety  and  securit>^  are  now  reasonably  established  and  die  tenets  of  law  and 
order  are  being  put  into  place,  the  international  community  should  move  beyond 
emergency  and  rehef  food  aid  to  creating  a  system  that  can  sustain  both  peace  and 
democracy  for  the  people  of  Somalia.  To  do  diat,  there  wiU  need  to  be  a  United  Nations- 
led  transitional  administration  for  Somalia  that  should  prepare  the  countrj'  for  multiparty 
elections  of  th?  Cambodian  r^-pe  to  which  the  reigns  of  the  SomaU  state  power  can  be 
handed  over  at  the  etid  of  the  transitional  period. 

Because  Somalia  has  lost  the  vestiges  of  statehood,  creating  such  a  transition  there  should 
be  much  more  straightforward  and  less  cumbersome  thsn  is  pos.sible  for  Sudan.  The 
creation  of  a  more  durable  and  more  acceptable  system  of  govemmem  and  democracy  for 
tlie  people  of  Somalia  will  guarantee  lastmg  peace  and  tranquilUty  for  the  country  and  all 
its  people.  It  goes  without  saying  diat  the  leadership  role  of  Uie  United  States  in  creating 
such  a  transition  for  Somalia  will  remain  crucial. 

The  picmre  is  much  mote  complicated  for  Sudan,  definitely  requiring  much  more  active 
involvement  on  the  part  of  the  intematiouai  community  under  US  leadership.  For  Sudan, 
several  issues  need  to  be  resolved  with  acti\e  international  support.  Theie  is  first  the 
question  of  erisuring  that  the  presem  Islamic  Fundamentalist  regime  does  not  go  on 
tnclcsting  it3  cv.-a.  people.  The  imeraauonal  community  iTra.=;t  ensure  that  the  people  in 
need  receive  humanitariim  rehef  aid  without  let  or  hinderance  by  the  regime  or  anyone 
else.     Under  'he  present  conditions  of  war  and  repression  in  Sudan,  that  tneans  ihe 
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creation  of  safe  havens  or  demilitarised  or  no  go  zones,  whatever  term  is  finally  deemed 
appropriate,  if  all  parties  concerned  in  ttie  war  affeacd  areas  of  the  country  do  not 
cooperate,  it  may  mean  that  a  more  aggressive  international  policy  of  protection  of  the 
civilians  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  civilian  safety.  This  means  that  the  use  of  a 
limited  number  of  international  civilian  monitors  and  military  force  for  humamtarian 
purposes  should  not  be  ruled  out  in  Sudan.   Indeed,  it  should  be  actively  contemplated. 

Secondly,  when  relief  food  for  the  civilian  population  at  risk  is  seon-ed,  the  international 
community  must  move  on  to  ensure  that  the  civil  war  itself  is  ended  through  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement  under  the  aegis  of  an  mtemational  mediation  team.  For  such  a 
settlement  to  bs  lasting,  it  would  have  to  be  based  on  a  system  of  liberal  democracy  that 
proAides  for  a  multiparty  parUamem  based  on  a  secular  constimtion  thai  respects  the  rule 
of  law  and  individual  luttnan  rights. 

It  is  impossible  to  envisiige  a  situation  in  whicli  the  present  waning  parties  are  capable 
alone  of  reaching  a  negotiated  peace  agreement.  Both  the  international  mediation  and 
supervision  are  needed.  And  because  this  is  the  second  time  the  country  has  remmed  to 
war  after  reaching  a  setdement,  there  will  need  to  be  international  guarantees  to  any 
pearc  agrpftment  between  rhe  parries.  The  transitional  i)eTiod,  leading  up  to  the  peace 
agreement  and  well  beyond  it.  will  need  to  be  monitored  internationally.  Finally,  at  least 
the  first  two  or  three  elections  after  such  a  settlement  will  have  to  be  supervised  and 
mtemationaUy  monitored  to  ensure  that  no  one  cheats,  and  to  ensure  also  that  the  new 
system  acquires  a  sense  of  permanence  aiKi  acceptability  as  the  natural  way  of  bringing 
about  a  change  of  govemmfmt. 

In  all  these  steps.  Mr  Chairman,  the  role  and  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  will  be 
critical.  1  smcerely  hopf;  that  the  Urated  States  Congress  in  general  and  your  committee 
in  paniculaj,  Mr  Chainnan.  will  ensure  that  that  leadership  roie  vdil  continue  to  be 
played  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

T  cannot  end  this  testimony  without  mentioning  the  hope  that  international  intervention  in 
Sudan  need  not  lead  to  the  type  of  massive  military  intervention  we  have  seen  in  Somalia 
and  elsewhere,  if  all  concerned  cooperate  in  creating  the  necessary  minimum  conditions 
requiied  to  end  the  conflict  and  save  livps  in  Snd^^n  And  all  wUl  cooperate  if  they  sense 
that  there  is  a  strong  detciminarion  by  the  iniemational  community,  led  by  the  United 
Stales,  to  ensure  that  no  party  to  the  conflict  in  Sudan  will  be  aUowed  to  tiiwart  die 
collective  will  of  the  international  commumty  to  end  the  conflict  and  to  save  hves.  But 
if  military-  intervention  proves  inevitable,  we  all  know  that  this  will  be  a  very  limited 
intervention  that  will  involve  a  very  stnail  number  of  troops  and  limitftd  cost.s.  We  hoyie 
that  the  international  coromunity  will  not  consider  such  costs  too  much  of  a  price  to  pay 
to  oave  lives  ajid  end  the  conflict  in  Sudan. 


Thank  you  very  much.  }Ai  Chainnan. 
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Introduction 

In  May  1991,  the  regime  of  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  collapsed 
following  years  of  war  waged  by  the  Eritrean  People's  Liberation 
Front  (EPLF) ,  and  more  recently  the  Tigrean  People's  Liberation 
Front  (TPLF)  ,  the  Oromo  Liberation  Front  (OLF)  and  other  movements. 
The  end  of  the  Mengistu  regime  was  the  result  of  a  military  victory 
by  the  opposition  forces,  not  of  negotiations.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
final  stage  violence  was  avoided,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  U.S. 
role  in  brokering  an  agreement  that  allowed  the  TPLF  forces  to 
enter  Addis  Ababa  without  fighting. 

The  take-over  by  the  TPLF  and  by  the  Ethiopian  People's 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front  (EPRDF),  a  broader  organization 
controlled  by  the  TPLF  but  including  representatives  of  other, 
ethnic-based  movements,  was  followed  in  July  by  a  national 
conference  held  in  Addis  Ababa.  The  conference  was  attended  by 
eighty-seven  delegates,  including  thirty-two  from  the  EPRDF,  and 
twelve  from  the  OLF,  with  the  rest  divided  among  some  twenty" 
smaller  and  also  ethnically  based  groups.  The  conference  adopted  a 
transitional  charter,  creating  an  87-member  Council  of 
Representatives  and  a  transitional  government.  The  charter  provided 
for  a  two  year  transition  period,  during  which  a  new  constitution 
would  be  drafted  and  elections  held,  first  for  regional  and 
district  assemblies  and  then  for  a  national  assembly. 

The  Eritrean  People's  Liberation  Front  did  not  participate  in 
the  July  conference,  although  it  sent  observers.  It  also  firmly 
rejected  participation  in  the  transitional  government,  claiming 
that  Eritrea  was  not  part  of  Ethiopia.  Recognizing  the 
inevitability  of  the  partition,  the  conference  agreed  that  a  UN- 
supervised  referendum  on  independence  should  be  held  in  Eritrea 
within  two  years;.  Since  July  1991  Eritrea,  although  not  formally 
independent,  has  thus  governed  itself.  The  referendum  was  held  on 
April  23-25,  1993.  As  expected,  the  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  independence. 

The  demise  of  the  Mengistu  regime  led  to  considerable 
improvement  in  the  situation  in  Ethiopia.  But  it  would  be  premature 
to  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  democratic  transition  in 
Ethiopia,  or  even  to  assert  that  the  country  is  moving  clearly  in 
the  direction  of  democracy.  Many  parties  that  were  initially  in  the 
government  coalition  have  now  withdrawn  from  it,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  space  at  present  in  the  formal  political  process  for 
opposition  parties.  The  result  is  that  violence  continues  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  or  is  repressed  by  authoritarian  methods.  The 
fighting  between  the  EPRDF  and  the  OLF  that  broke  out  in  mid-1992 
subsided  after  19,000  suspected  OLF  members  and  sympathizers  were 
put  in  rehabilitation  camps.  This  restored  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
but  is  hardly  likely  to  have  facilitated  reconciliation. 

The  most  difficult  period  of  the  transition  is  still  ahead. 
Unless  the  formal  political  process  is  broadened  to  include  all 
significant  political  organizations,  as  part  either  of  the 
government  coalition  or  of  a  legitimate,  non-violent  opposition, 
the  country  can  easily  slip  back  into  the  pattern  of  armed 
opposition  and  terrorism  on  one  side  and  brutal  government 
repression  on  the  other  that  were  typical  of  the  Mengistu  era. 
Ethiopia  will  then  face  a  new  cycle  of  violence,  authoritarianism. 
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and  human  rights  abuse.  The  situation  is  far  from  disastrous  now, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  irriversible,  but  if  present  trends 
continue  it  will  only  get  worse. 

I  -  The  Political  Situation 
Ethiopia 
Initial  Progress 

1)  The  political,  economic  and  human  rights  situation  was 
dismal  under  the  Mengistu  regime.  The  situation  started  improving 
immediately  after  the  EPRDF  took  over.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
still  reasons  for  concern. 

2)  The  decision  to  recognize  the  right  of  Eritrea  to  self- 
determination  was  a  courageous  decision  on  the  part  of  the  EPRDF. 
It  was  not  a  popular  decision,  but  it  was  the  only  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  conflict  that  had  started  in  the  early  1960s  and 
sharply  escalated  after  1974,  sapping  the  Ethiopian  economy, 
devastating  Eritrea,  and  dashing  hopes  for  development  in  both 
areas . 

3)  The  national  conference  of  July  1991  reached  agreement  on 
a  transition  process  which  could  lead  to  a  democratic  outcome. 

4)  The  new  government  has  speeded  up  the  process  of  economic 
reform,  and  is  deemed  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Signs  of  Deterioration 

1)  The  elections  for  the  district  and  regional  assemblies  held 
in  June  1992  were  not  a  success.  In  preparation  for  the  elections, 
the  country  was  divided  into  twelve  ethnic  regions  and  two 
chartered  cities.  The  elections  were  contested  by  parties  which 
also  had  an  ethnic  base.  Essentially,  one  party  affiliated  with  the 
EPRDF  and  one  opposed  to  it  tried  to  contest  elections  in  each 
district.  However,  for  a  variety  of  technical  reasons  most 
opposition  parties  were  kept  from  registering  their  candidates, 
with  the  result  that  in  most  electoral  districts  only  pro-EPRDF 
candidates  ran,  turning  the  election  into  a  single-party  exercise. 
In  an  evaluation  of  the  election  process  in  Ethiopia,  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  for  International  Affairs  and  the 
African-American  Institute  concluded  that 

"...the  June  21  elections  represented  a  sterile,  surreal  and 
wholly  formalistic  affair.  Voter  registration  occurred,  but  it 
did  not  serve  the  goal  of  placing  on  the  voter  rolls  the  vast 
majority  of  eligible  voters  in  an  open  and  transparent 
process.  Candidates  were  designated  for  specific  offices,  but 
no  genuine  competition  among  candidates  or  parties  existed. 
Ballots  were  printed,  but  no  meaningful  control  was  exacted 
regarding  their  distribution."  (An  Evaluation  of  the  June  21, 
1992  Elections  in  Ethiopia,  p. 7) 

The  election  was  held  before  the  armies  or  militias  controlled 
by  various  parties  were  disbanded  or  integrated  into  a  national 
army.  The  EPRDF  army  served  as  a  transitional  national  army,  but 
inevitably  the  opposition  parties  did  not  view  it  as  a  neutral 
force.  The  OLF  militias  and  part  of  the  EPRDF  troops  had  been 
encamped  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  violence  during  the  elections, 
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but  the  encampment  agreement  was  broken  just  before  voters  went  to 
the  polls.  The  OLF  and  several  other  parties  also  officially 
withdrew  from  the  elections,  claiming  that  their  supporters  were 
not  being  registered  and  their  candidates  were  also  not  put  on  the 
lists. 

In  conclusions,  the  elections  eroded  the  legitimacy  of  the 
transitional  government  rather  than  increasing  it,  and  narrowed  its 
political  base. 

2)  Many  political  parties,  in  particular  the  OLF,  and  more 
recently  a  group  of  smaller  southern  parties,  have  dropped  out  of 
the  Council  of  Representatives  and  the  transitional  government. 
Unless  these  parties  are  reintegrated  into  the  formal  political 
process,  future  elections  will  create  neither  a  government  whose 
legitimacy  is  widely  recognized,  nor  an  opposition  willing  to  act 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  law. 

3)  There  is  again  fighting  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
more  intense  fighting  between  the  EPRDF  troops  the  OLF  that  flared 
up  at  the  time  of  the  elections  has  subsided  after  19,000  OLF 
members  and  sympathizers  were  arrested,  but  there  is  conflict  in 
many  areas,  particularly  in  the  south.  It  is  not  necessarily  large 
scale  fighting.  The  claims  of  the  various  movements  are  extremely 
difficult  to  verify,  particularly  from  here,  and  are  probably 
exaggerated.  But  the  trend  which  is  developing  is  highly  dangerous, 
and  if  unchecked  could  lead  to  a  repeat  of  what  happened  under  the 
Mengistu  regime,  when  an  increasingly  threatened  regime  became 
increasingly  repressive  in  an  attempt  to  survive. 

3)  The  problem  of  creating  a  new  national  army  has  not  been 
tackled.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  delicate  task.  For  the  time 
being,  the  army  of  the  TPLF\EPRDF  serves  as  national  army,  but  it 
is  not  perceived  as  such  by  all  Ethiopians.  Creating  a  national 
army  means  integrating  the  forces  of  all  movements,  and  also 
restoring  the  rights  of  the  former  soldiers  of  Mengistu's  army, 
most  of  whom  were  draftees  who  never  wanted  to  be  there  in  the 
first  place.  Creating  an  integrated  army  would  be  a  major  step 
toward  national  reconciliation,  a  failure  to  do  this  will  encourage 
opposition  parties  to  continue  arming  militias.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  see  how  free  and  fair  elections  can  be  held  at  the 
national  level  when  the  so-called  national  army  is  really 
controlled  by  one  of  the  parties  that  contest  the  elections.  A  new 
police  force  is  being  developed,  but  it  remains  inadequate. 

4)  Addis  Ababa  University,  where  political  conflict  has  always 
started  in  the  past,  is  in  turmoil  again.  On  January  4,  1993, 
students  tried  to  hold  a  demonstration  to  protest  the  UN  decision 
to  assist  the  referendum  in  Eritrea,  taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  Secretary  General  Boutros  Ghali,  who  was  attending  the 
Somali  peace  conference.  When  students  tried  to  leave  the  campus, 
the  military  opened  fire,  killing  one  and  injuring  thirteen 
according  to  the  government.  Opposition  groups  claimed  that  the 
number  of  dead  was  much  higher. 

On  April  9,  as  the  university  was  reopening  after  the  January 
incident,  forty  faculty  members  were  dismissed.  Thirty-five  of  them 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.   According  to  the 
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Ethiopian  press,  all  were  known  to  have  expressed  ideas  critical  of 
the  government.  The  university  remains  closed. 

5)  Problems  have  arisen  also  in  relations  with  labor  unions. 
Attempts  by  the  government  to  force  unions  to  reorganize  on  a 
regional  rather  than  national  basis  have  led  to  resistance, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  teachers'  union. 

It  is  clear  thus  that  Ethiopia  still  faces  very  serious 
problems.  The  political  base  of  the  present  government  is  getting 
dangerously  narrow.  The  initial  steps  toward  reconciliation  which 
resulted  from  the  Addis  Ababa  conference  of  July  1991  are  slowly 
being  reversed.  While  a  constitution  is  being  prepared  at  this 
time,  and  national  elections  should  be  held  within  a  year,  the 
conditions  are  becoming  increasingly  unfavorable  to  a  democratic 
outcome  unless  the  trends  of  recent  months  are  reversed. 

Eritrea 

In  the  UN  supervised  referendum  for  independence  held  April 
23-25,  1.1  million  Eritreans  voted  for  independence  and  only  1,822 
against  it,  according  to  the  preliminary  results  released  by  the 
Eritrean  Referendum  Commission.  De  facto  independent  since  the  fall 
of  the  Mengistu  regime  in  May  1991,  Eritrea  will  now  also  be 
independent  de  jure. 

As  a  newly  independent  country,  experiencing  an  initial  moment 
of  euphoria,  Eritrea  does  not  appear  to  face  the  critical  political 
problems  that  are  already  surfacing  in  Ethiopia.  The  unanimous  vote 
for  independence  gives  the  government  some  space  to  operate. 
Neverthless,  the  new  country  faces  enormous  political  and  economic 
problems  in  the  longer  run.  If  mishandled,  these  problems  could 
lead  to  serious  crises  within  a  few  years. 

1)  The  provisional  government  of  Eritrea  is  controlled  by  the 
EPLF,  the  movement  that  led  the  war  for  liberation.  In  the  past, 
this  situation  led  to  the  development  of  single-party  states,  as 
the  liberation  movement  simply  stayed  in  power  indefinitely. 
Eritrea  needs  to  open  up  its  political  system  quickly  and  to  allow 
other  political  organizations  to  compete,  freely  in  elections, 
before  the  country  enters  the  cycle  of  disillusionment,  violent 
opposition  and  repression  many  countries  experienced  after 
independence.  Much  depends  on  the  EPLF  willingness  to  allow  other 
parties  to  operate  and  compete. 

2)  Eritrea  also  faces  the  challenge  of  devising  a  political 
system  which  will  accommodate  a  population  which  comprises  nine 
ethnic  groups.  This  task  is  complicated  by  the  conflicts  in 
neighboring  countries,  which  could  very  easy  spill  across  the 
borders.  For  example,  there  are  Tigreans  and  Afars  in  both  Eritrea 
and  Ethiopia.  This  means  that  conflict  between  the  two  groups  in 
Ethiopia  could  also  spread  to  the  two  groups  in  Eritrea,  or  that 
the  Afars  in  Ethiopia  might  try  to-make  common  cause  with  the  Afars 
in  Eritrea.  Similar  scenarios  could  be  drawn  for  other  groups  which 
straddle  the  borders  with  Ethiopia  or  the  Sudan.  Conflict  is 
probably  not  inevitable,  but  the  potential  is  very  high.  Eritrea 
needs  to  devise  a  political  system  which  is  not  only  democratic. 
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but  also  decentralized  and  flexible. 

The  population  of  Eritrea,  like  that  of  Ethiopia,  is  also 
divided  between  Moslems  and  Christians.  The  issue  of  religious 
conflict  and  the  potential  for  the  growth  of  an  Islamic  movement 
will  be  discussed  below. 

3)  The  economy  of  Eritrea  has  been  battered  by  the  war 
particularly  since  1974.  There  is  an  enormous  job  of  economic 
reconstruction  to  be  done,  complicated  by  the  poverty  of  the  area 
and  the  present  dependence  on  foreign  aid. 

4)  Eritrea  also  needs  to  establish  a  pattern  of  cooperation 
with  Ethiopia.  This  is  key  to  the  long  term  stability  of  the  area. 
Eritrea  controls  the  Red  Sea  coast,  making  Ethiopia  a  land-locked 
country,  dependent  on  the  now  Eritrean  port  of  Assab.  Eritrea, 
which  has  a  population  of  only  some  3.2  million  people,  will  need 
access  to  the  markets  of  its  larger  neighbor.  Cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  is  crucial,  but  it  can  be  complicated  by  Eritrean 
fears  of  the  larger  neighbor  and  the  continuing  resentment  of  many 
Ethiopians  over  what  they  perceive  as  the  unjustified  secession  of 
Eritrea. 

In  conclusion,  Eritrea  faces  serious  problems  in  the  long  run, 
but  it  enjoys  a  honeymoon  period  at  present.  The  experience  of 
African  countries  shows  that  this  period  does  not  last  very  long. 
The  euphoria  of  independence  is  based  on  relief  that  the  war  has 
ended  and  on  the  expectation  that  things  will  now  improve  rapidly. 
If  this  does  not  happen,  euphoria  can  quickly  turn  into  resentment. 

II  -  Human  Rights  Situation 

The  human  rights  situation  improved  dramatically  in  both 
Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  following  the  demise  of  the  Mengistu  regime. 
The  Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  1991  and  that  for  1992,  as  well  as  a  May  1992  report  by 
Africa  Watch  (Vol.4,  No. 7)  concur  on  this  point.  In  particular,  the 
reports  note  that  the  EPRDF  exercised  considerable  restraint  after 
the  take  over,  and  that  its  troops  remained  by  and  large  well 
disciplined . 

But  all  organizations  also  point  out  that  serious  problems 
remain.  The  EPRDF  detained  about  2,000  officials  of  the  former 
regime.  By  the  end  of  1992  these  officials  had  not  been  charged. 
According  to  the  government,  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
police  force  that  would  normally  undertake  investigations  was 
disbanded  and  the  judges  of  the  Mengistu  era  dismissed,  leaving  the 
government  without  the  means  to  charge  and  try  the  officials  until 
a  new  police  and  a  new  independent  judiciary  were  in  place. 

The  EPRDF  also  disenfranchised  members  of  Mengistu's  Workers' 
Party  of  Ethiopia  and  even  soldiers  in  the  Ethiopian  army,  most  of 
whom  had  been  reluctant  draftees.  The  EPLF,  for  its  part,  was 
criticized  for  the  haste  with  which  it  expelled  non-Eritrean 
residents  of  Eritrea  after  the  take-over. 

The  Transitional  Charter  of  Ethiopia,  adopted  at  the  Addis 
Ababa   Conference   of   July   1991,   incorporates   the   Universal 
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Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Nevertheless,  all  reports  point  to  the 
fact  that  human  rights  violations  did  not  cease.  The  Transitional 
Government  was  not  the  only  guilty  party.  Some  opposition  groups, 
notably  the  Islamic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oromia  and  the 
Oromo  Liberation  Front  have  also  been  guilty  of  killings  of 
civilians,  according  to  the  State  Department  report.  Violations 
have  been  reported  in  the  areas  of  political  killings, 
disappearances,  arbitrary  arrest,  freedom  of  association. 
International  observers  still  consider  the  situation  in  Ethiopia 
worrisome.  The  incident  at  the  university  on  January  4  and  the 
firing  of  forty  university  professors  in  April  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  list  of  violations. 

In  Eritrea,  the  major  problems  reported  have  been  the  mass 
expulsion  of  non-Eritreans  in  1991  and  scant  cooperation  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refugees. 

Opposition  movements  in  Ethiopia  are  particularly  vehement  in 

accusing  the  government  of  human  rights  violations.  Since  these 

allegations  are  impossible  to  verify  from  Washington,  they  are  not 

included  here.   Nevertheless,   the  government  reaction  to  these 

accusations  is  a  matter  for  concern.  A  statement  issued  by  the 

Foreign  Ministry  in  January  1993  not  surprisingly  dismissed  the 

claims  of  human  rights  abuses  by  opposition  parties  as  politically 

motivated  fabrications.  However,  it  also  dismissed  the  demand  for 

information  by  human  rights  organizations  that  tried  to  follow  up 

on  the  allegations.  It  expressed  surprise  that  "responsible  human 

rights  organizations  have  chosen  to  disseminate  these  allegations 

and  innuendos  without  making  some  effort  to  verify  for  themselves 

the  situation  iri  the  country  today."  But  it  also  made  clear  that 

"If... human  rights  organizations  and  concerned  individuals 

prefer  to  echo  the  politically  motivated  allegations  that  they 

are  being  inundated  with  by  well-known  quarters  using  the 

noble  cause  of  human  rights  to  advance  their  own  political 

agenda,  they  should  not  expect  the  Transitional  Government  to 

accede- to  their  request  for  replies...  ("News  from  Ethiopia," 

published  by  Embassy  of  Ethiopia,  Washington,  D.C.,  January 

15,  1993) 

Of  course,  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  government  would 

make  it  very  difficult  for  responsible  human  rights  groups  to 

separate  facts  from  politically  motivated  fabrications.  In  the 

past,  human  rights  groups  have  found  the  government  cooperative. 

Hopefully  the  statement  does  not  signal  a  different  attitude  in  the 

future. 

Ill  -  The  Threat  of  Islamic  Fundamentalism 
In  both  Eritrea  and  Ethiopia,  the  population  is  divided 
between  Moslems  and  Christians,  with  the  latter  including  not  only 
members  of  the  Coptic  Church,  but  also  Catholics  and  members  of 
many  Protestant  denominations  converted  more  recently  by  European 
and  American  missionaries.  The  population  of  the  central  highlands 
is  largely  Coptic  Christians.  Around  the  periphery,  Islam  is  more 
prevalent . 
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Given  the  large  Moslem  population  in  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  the 
presence  of  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  regime  in  the  Sudan,  and  the 
efforts  of  Moslem  countries  to  proselytize — new  mosques  are  been 
built  in  many  towns  in  southern  Ethiopia — the  spread  of 
fundamentalism  cannot  be  ruled  out.  However,  the  situation  in  this 
respect  is  extremely  complex  and  it  is  difficult  to  reach  clear 
conclusions. 

In  Ethiopia,  the  EPRDF  has  its  power  base  in  Tigray,  a 
Christian  area,  and  the  strongest  opposition  so  far  has  been 
manifested  in  areas  of  the  south  with  a  large  Moslem  population. 
But  the  transitional  government  has  not  cast  itself  as  a  champion 
of  Christianity  and  the  conflicts  in  Ethiopia  are  ethnic  rather 
than  religious.  The  EPRDF  maintains  good  relations  with  the 
fundamentalist  regime  in  the  Sudan.  It  has  allowed  the  building  of 
mosques  and  churches,  as  well  as  the  reopening  of  the  Protestant 
churches  closed  by  the  Mengistu  government  and  the  return  of  their 
property. 

The  opposition  movements  also  have  an  ethnic  rather  than 
religious  character,  with  the  main  exception  being  the  Islamic 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oromia,  which  operates  in  the  Harar 
region.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  that  opposition  groups 
operating  in  Moslem  area  will  use  Islam  as  a  banner  in  the  future 
cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand,  particularly  since  such  movements 
could  easily  find  support  in  the  region. 

In  the  case  of  Eritrea,  the  lack  of  open  conflict  makes  the 
growth  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  less  likely  in  the  short  run.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  the  problem  may  very  well  arise,  given  the 
composition  of  the  population  and  the  influences  in  the  region. 

IV  -  United  States  Assistance 

The  transitional  government  has  started  the  difficult  job  of 
reconstructing  the  Ethiopian  economy  after  years  of  mismanagement 
and  war.  While  progress  has  been  necessarily  slow,  and  the  economic 
situation  remains  difficult,  the  government  has  received  praise 
from  the  international  community  for  its  commitment  to  reform. 

The  transitional  government  deliberately  tried  to  learn  from 
the  experience  of  other  countries  implementing  structural 
adjustment  programs,  and  it  sent  delegations  to  a  number  of 
countries  for  that  purpose.  The  plan  it  proposed  to  the 
international  community  on  that  basis  was  considered  well  designed, 
coupling  macro-economic  adjustment  with  labor-intensive,  community 
based  reconstruction  programs  that  would  generate  jobs  immediately. 
Adjustment  measures  are  being  implemented,  and  community 
development  has  far  being  done  patchily  by  NGOs,  but  the  World  Bank 
is  also  considering  participating  in  the  future. 

In  May  1992  a  multi-donor  rehabilitation  program  was  launched. 
It  will  provide  $  600  million  over  a  two  year  period  to  restart  the 
productive  sector,  rebuild  damaged  infrastructure,  and  in  so  doing 
increase  employment.  The  United  States  will  contribute  about  $  87 
million  to  it  over  the  two  years. 

In  September  1992  Ethiopia  also  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
World  Bank  on  a  policy  framework,  setting  economic  reform  targets 
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for  the  next  three  years.  So  far,  the  government  is  meeting  or  even 
exceeding  the  targets. 

United  States  assistance  to  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  combined  in 
FY  1992  amounted  to  about  $  150  million,  over  $  100  million  of  it 
in  food  aid.  About  $  35  million  in  development  aid  was  provided 
from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  and  much  of  this  has 
supported  the  multi-donor  rehabilitation  program.  $  15  million  was 
provided  under  Title  III,  much  of  it  for  the  importation  of  cotton 
for  the  Ethiopian  textile  industry.  Food  aid  for  FY  1993  decreased 
to  about  $  55  million,  because  a  season  of  good  rains  increased  the 
domestic  food  supply.  Development  aid  remained  at  roughly  the  same 
level,  while  Title  III  assistance  increased  to  about  $  35  million, 
with  cotton  imports  accounting  for  a  large  part  of  the  total.  Over 
a  period  of  two  years,  $  5  million  in  development  assistance  has 
been  devoted  to  the  democracy  and  governance  initiative,  which  aims 
at  facilitating  the  democratic  transition. 

In  view  of  the  progress  the  Ethiopian  government  is  making  in 
stabilizing  its  economy,  it  appears  that  the  US  contribution  to  the 
multi-lateral  rehabilitation  program  and  the  request  of  $  40 
million  from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  for  FY  1993  are  not 
unwarranted. 

Foreign  assistance  should  probably  not  be  saddled  with 
political  conditionality  at  this  point.  Despite  the  shortcomings  of 
the  political  process,  economic  transformation  seems  to  be  on  track 
and  deserves  support  in  and  of  itself. 

V  -  US  Policy 

The  United  States  has  played  a  very  important  role  in  the 
transition  period  in  Ethiopia.  In  late  May  1991,  after  Mengistu 
fled  the  country  and  the  EPRDF  army  reached  the  outskirts  of  Addis 
Ababa,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Herman  Cohen  convinced  the 
caretaker  government  to  allow  the  EPRDF  to  enter  the  city 
unopposed.  Cohen  justified  the  policy  as  a  means  of  preventing 
bloodshed,  but  he  also  made  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  EPRDF 
would  have  to  implement  democratic  reforms  if  it  wanted  to  continue 
receiving  US  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  suffered  some  serious  set  backs, 
particularly  with  the  failure  of  the  elections.  In  retrospect,  it 
is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  elections  of  June  1992  did  little  to 
help  the  democratic  process.  They  were  held  too  soon,  before 
sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  solving  conflicts  and 
disarming  the  various  groups.  This  was  not  a  problem  unique  to 
Ethiopia.  It  is  becoming  quite  clear  that  the  democratization 
process  in  Africa  has  led  to  many  hasty  and  premature  elections, 
some  of  them  with  dramatically  adverse  consequences,  as  in  Angola. 

Having  supported  the  electoral  process  and  worked  hard  for  its 
success,  however,  the  United  States,  and  the  international 
community  in  general,  were  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  elections 
had  not  been  competitive  and  "thus  were  a  failure.  Fear  of 
aggravating  the  various  conflicts  also  helped  temper  the  reaction. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  acknowledged  that  the  elections  had 
not  been  problem  free,  but  also  appeared  to  conclude  that  the 
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transition  process  was  still  on  track. 

In  the  year  since  the  elections  were  held,  the  transitional 
government  has  become  increasingly  narrow,  as  stated  earlier. 
Nevertheless,  the  formal  process  of  transition  is  continuing.  On 
March  1,  1993,  the  Constitution  Drafting  Commission  was  set  up,  and 
President  Meles  Zenawi  declared  that  Ethiopia  had  entered  the  final 
phase  of  the  transition.  The  constitution  will  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum  and  elections  for  the  new  national  assembly  and 
government  will  then  be  held.  Although  no  date  has  been  set,  the 
national  elections  are  expected  to  take  place  in  1994,  somewhat 
behind  the  original  plan  for  a  two-year  transition. 

The  delay  is  not  a  problem.  The  real  problem  is  that  this 
decision  to  forge  ahead  with  the  formal  transition  while  many 
political  organizations  have  dropped  out  of  the  process  is  a  move 
unlikely  to  promote  democratization.  The  transition  can  only 
succeed  if  the  majority  of  political  organizations  is  involved  in 
the  process  and  accepts  the  new  rules  of  the  political  game.  A 
constitution  drafted  only  by  the  parties  allied  with  the 
government,  while  opposition  movements  remain  outside  the  process 
cannot  lead  to  democracy.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  encourage  the 
opposition  groups  to  continue  resorting  to  extra-legal  means. 

The  deterioration  of  the  political  situation  has  not  been 
caused  entirely  by  the  government.  Opposition  parties  also  bear 
responsibility.  But  apportioning  blame  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
Unless  the  great  majority  of  organizations  participates  in  the 
process  and  accepts  the  results,  adopting  a  constitution  and 
holding  elections  will  remain  a  useless  exercise. 

Broadening  the  political  process 

The  greatest  initial  difficulty  in  broadening  the  political 
process  will  undoubtedly  be  to  convince  the  government  that  this 
must  be  done.  The  EPRDF  is  likely  to  feel  that  the  national 
conference  of  July  1991  and  the  transitional  charter  made 
sufficiently  bread  political  participation  possible.  The  continued 
fighting  and  the  decreasing  number  of  parties  in  the  government 
coalition  point  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  enough. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  July  conference  that  suggests  how  the 
political  process  could  be  broadened:  the  parties  must  come 
together  again  and  discuss  how  the  transition  process  can  be 
strengthened.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  President  Meles 
supported  the  concept  of  a  national  conference  for  Somalia,  and 
indeed  hosted  the  peace  conference  in  Addis  Ababa,  personally 
playing  an  active  role.  The  national  conference  model  has  been  used 
in  many  other  countries  recently,  particularly  in  West  Africa. 

These  meetings  share  a  characteristic:  they  try  to  be 
inclusive,  bringing  into  the  process  as  many  significant  groups  as 
possible,  and  to  reach  a  broad  agreement  on  how  to  proceed.  The 
July  1991  conference  in  Addis  Ababa  did  this,  but  the  initial 
success  has  been  whittled  down  by  the  series  of  reverses  outlined 
earlier.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  a  new  conference 
should  abolish  the  transitional  charter  or  reject  the  previous 
agreement  entirely.  But  the  political  organizations  need  to  start 
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talking  now  about  the  problems  that  clearly  exist,  before  the 
situation  worsens  and  the  deterioration  becomes  irreversible. 

Many  opposition  groups  have  called  for  the  convening  of  a 
national  conference  and  this  is  likely  to  increase  government 
resistance.  But  there  are  no  peaceful  alternatives  to  reopening  the 
dialogue.  A  successful  conference  would  not  represent  a  victory  for 
any  organization,  but  would  entail  compromise  all  around.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Paris  March  11-13,  representatives  of  seven 
opposition  organizations  issued  such  a  call.  (The  organizations 
participating  in  the  conference  organized  by  the  French  Catholic 
Committee  Against  Hunger  and  for  Development  and  by  the  Foundation 
for  the  Progress  of  Mankind  were  the  Afar  Revolutionary  Democratic 
Union,  the  Coalition  of  Ethiopian  Democratic  Forces,  the  Ethiopian 
Medhin  Democratic  Party,  the  Multinational  Congress  Party  of 
Ethiopia,  the  Southern  Ethiopian  Peoples'  Democratic  Coalition,  the 
Oromo  Liberation  Front,  and  the  Tigray-Tigrigny  Ethiopia.  Another 
group,  the  All-Amhara  People's  Organization  was  not  present', 
reportedly  because  its  delegates  could  not  obtain  exit  visas. 
Finally,  the  EPRDF  was  invited  but  refused  to  attend.) 

A  national  conference  may  have  to  include  more  than  just 
political  organization.  The  Somali  conference  has  established  a 
precedent  in  including  in  the  process  civic  organization  and 
traditional  leaders  as  well  as  political  and  military  groups.  In 
Ethiopia,  too,  the  process  needs  to  be  made  as  broad  as  possible. 
The  most  vocal  opposition  parties  cannot  claim  they  speak  for  all 
Ethiopians  any  more  than  the  government  coalition  can. 

Unless  the  political  process  is  broadened,  the  United  States 
should  not  encourage  Ethiopia  to  hold  national  elections;  if  the 
elections  are  nevertheless  held  before  fundamental  problems  are 
discussed  and  a  way  to  manage  them  is  found,  the  United  States 
should  not  give  legitimacy  to  a  process  too  narrow  to  succeed  by 
providing  international  observers.  Even  if  elections  were  formally 
fair,  they  would  not  accomplish  anything  if  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  remains  outside  the  process.  Sending  observers  under  the 
circumstances  wtjuld  mean  repeating  the  mistake  of  June  1992  in 
Ethiopia,  and  it  could  further  erode  confidence  in  the  electoral 
process,  with  negative  long  term  consequences. 

In  addition  to  broadening  the  political  process,  Ethiopia  also 
needs  to  address  the  issue  of  creating  a  national  army.  Elections 
are  meaningless  if  the  contending  parties  are  armed--this  was  the 
lesson  of  Angola.  But  opposition  movements  cannot  realistically  be 
expected  simply  to  disband  their  militias,  giving  the  EPRDF  troops 
a  monopoly  on  the  use  of  force.  This  problem  will  not  to  be  solved 
easily,  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked. 

US  policy  toward  Eritrea  should  aim  at  insuring  that  the  EPLF 
lives  up  to  its  promise  to  move  toward  a  democratic  system  and  does 
not  slip  instead  toward  a  singles-party  system.  This  could  easily 
happen.  Like  other  successful  liberation  movements,  the  EPLF  enjoys 
at  present  much  popularity  and  a  high  degree  of  legitimacy.  It 
probably  also  feels  that,  having  liberated  Eritrea,  it  deserves 
power.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
period  of  the  war  other  Eritrean  movements,  including  the  Eritrean 
Liberation  Front  (ELF),  the  oldest  of  the  nationalist  movements, 
did  virtually  no  fighting.  Relations  among  the  Eritrean  nationalist 
groups  in  the  past  have  been  acrimonious,  and  much  fighting  took 
place  between  the  EPLF  and  the  ELF. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  other  groups  to  compete  and 
for  the  EPLF  to  accept  that  the  importance  of  its  role  in  the  past 
does  not  entitle  it  to  a  monopoly  of  power  in  the  future.  The  EPLF 
thus  needs  to  be  pressed  to  live  up  to  its  promise"  of 
democratization.  For  the  time  being,  however,  Eritrea  should  work 
out  its  own  solutions,  unless  it  becomes- clear  that  the  process  is 
becoming  sidetracked. 
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STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 
GEORGE  E.  MOOSE, 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA: 

IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  TO  MEET  WITH  YOU  AGAIN  TODAY,  TO  DISCUSS 
OUR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  BUDGET  REQUEST.   ON 
APRIL  22  I  SET  OUT  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  THE  FOLLOWING  GOALS  FOR 
THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  IN  AFRICA: 

--   PROMOTION  OF  DEMOCRACY; 

—  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION,  WITH  GREATER  AFRICAN  INVOLVEMENT; 

—  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  THROUGH  FREE  MARKET  SYSTEMS; 

--  STRENGTHENED  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  POPULATION  PROGRAMS; 

—  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  WHERE  NEEDED  TO  ALLEVIATE  SUFFERING; 

—  INCREASED  AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AFRICA;  AND 
--  INCORPORATING  AFRICA  INTO  A  GLOBALLY  INTERDEPENDENT  WORLD. 

TODAY  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  THE  OVERALL  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  RESOURCES  NEEDED  TO  ACHIEVE  THESE  GOALS. 
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THE  Dr^^ELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA  --THE  DFA— IS  OUR  PRINCIPAL 
INSTRUMENT  FOR  ACHIEVING  OUR  AIMS  IN  AFRICA.   YOU  WILL  RECALL 
THAT  CONGRESS  CREATED  THE  DFA  IN  RECOGNITION  OP  AFRICA'S 
SPECIAL  NEEDS.   THERE  WAS  A  DESIRE  TO  MOVE  BEYOND  DISASTER 
RELIEF  TO  SUPPORT  SUSTAINED  DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  DFA  HAS  PROVIDED  A  HIGHER,  MORE  FLEXIBLE  AND  MORE 
STABLE  SOURCE  OF  RESOURCES  FOR  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT.   IT  HAS 
BEEN  FUNDED  AT  AROUND  $800  MILLION  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS. 
WHILE  WE  COULD  CERTAINLY  DO  MORE  WITH  HIGHER  FUNDING,  THE  NEEDS 
EVERYWHERE  ARE  GREAT.   WHAT  IS  IMPORTANT  IS  TO  AT  LEAST 
MAINTAIN  THIS  HISTORIC  LEVEL. 

I  HAVE  HEARD  FROM  MANY  ABOUT  THE  NEED  TO  CONTINUE  FUNDING 
AT  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL.   INDEED,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  YOU  AND  OTHER 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  EXPRESSED  CONCERN  IN  A  MAY  6  LETTER  TO 
SECRETARY  CHRISTOPHER  THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  NOT  REDUCE  ITS 
FY  94  REQUEST  FROM  THE  ORIGINALLY  PROPOSED  LEVEL  OF  $800 
MILLION  IN  ORDER  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  NEED  FOR  A  LARGER  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION.   YOU  CORRECTLY  POINTED  OUT  THAT 
AFRICA  IS  THE  POOREST  REGION  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY,  AND  THAT  ITS 
DEVELOPMENT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  CHALLENGES  WE  FACE. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  BELIEVE  THAT  AN  $800  MILLION  DFA  16  THE 
MINIMUM  AMOUNT  NECESSARY  TO  ACHIEVE  OUR  DEVELOPMENT  OBJECTIVES 
IN  AFRICA.   I  WILL  DO  ALL  I  CAN  TO  ENSURE  THAT  WE  MAINTAIN  THIS 
LEVEL.   UNFORTUNATELY,  HOWEVER,  FINAL  DECISIONS  ON  HOW  TO 
FINANCE  THE  ENHANCED  PACKAGE  FOR  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION  HAVE 
NOT  YET  BEEN  MADE. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA  HAS  A  GOOD  RECORD.   IT  HAS 
INCREASED  CHILDHOOD  IMMUNIZATION,  SUPPORTED  BASIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS,  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY,  PROMOTED  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR,  AND  SUPPORTED  ECONOMIC  REFORM  AND 
DEMOCRATIZATION  IN  AFRICA.   THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  HAS  MANY  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  AND  HARD  WORKING  OFFICERS 
WHO  ARE  DEDICATED  TO  HELPING  AFRICA  EMERGE  FROM  ITS  ECONOMIC 
CRISIS. 

THE  TASK  HAS  NOT  BEEN  EASY  GIVEN  THE  HANDICAPS  OF  DROUGHT, 
CIVIL  WAR,  SEVERELY  DEPRESSED  COMMODITY  PRICES  AND  A  CRUSHING 
DEBT  BURDEN.   BUT  THERE  ARE  HOPEFUL  SIGNS.   COUNTRIES  WHICH 
HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  WORKED  TO  RESTRUCTURE  THEIR  ECONOMIES--BENIN, 
BURUNDI  AND  GHANA,  FOR  EXAMPLE — HAVE  HAD  BETTER  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH.   NOT  SURPRISINGLY,  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  DEMOCRACY  AND 
ECONOMIC  REFORM  HAVE  GONE  HAND  IN  HAND. 
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AS  WE  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE,  IT  IS  CLEAR  WE  WILL  HAVE  TO  DO 
MORE  WITH  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES  IF  WE  ARE  TO  ACHIEVE  OUR  GOALS. 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  IS  THAT  WITH  THE  END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR  WE  CAN 
CONCENTRATE  ON  MEETING  AFRICA'S  TRUE  NEEDS.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE 
WILL  NO  LONGER  HAVE  A  REASON  FOR  PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COUNTRIES  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AN  OUTMODED  COLD  WAR  RATIONALE. 

WE  WILL  BE  LOOKING  AT  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  COORDINATION  WITH 
OTHER  DONORS  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  CRITICAL  MASS  NEEDED  TO  BRING  ABOUT 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  IN  KEY  COUNTRIES  WHICH  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN  THE 
POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REFORMS  NECESSARY  TO  MAKE  DEVELOPMENT 
POSSIBLE.   AS  A.I.D.  ADMINISTRATOR  ATWOOD  NOTED  IN  HIS 
CONFIRMATION  TESTIMONY,  THIS  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  THE  G-7  IN 
DEVELOPING  A  PACKAGE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  RUSSIAN  DEMOCRACY;  WE  CAN 
DO  IT  IN  OTHER  AREAS  AS  WELL. 

THE  RESPECTIVE  ROLES  OF  BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  NEED  TO  BE  REVIEWED.   BOTH  ARE  NEEDED  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT,  BUT  WE  MUST  BE  SURE  THAT  EACH  IS 
CONCENTRATING  ITS  WORK  WHERE  IT  HAS  A  COMPAhATIVE  ADVANTAGE. 
WE  WILL  ASSERT  AMERICAN  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  REINFORCE  THEIR  KEY  ROLE  IN 
ASSISTING  DEVELOPMENT. 
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WE   WILL  ALSO   SUPPORT  AFRICAN   EFFORTS    TO  CREATE   MORE   VIABLE 
REGIONAL   MARKETS   WHICH    INCREASE   OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   TRADE  AND 
GROWTH.       MANY  AFRICAN   COUNTRIES   ARE    SMALL,    AND   THEIR   MARKETS 
ARE   TOO    LIMITED   TO    PERMIT    ECONOMIES    OF    SCALE.       REGIONAL    TRADE 
IS    INHIBITED    BY   HIGH    TRADE    BARRIERS,    NON-CONVERTIBLE 
CURRENCIES,    AND    POOR    TRANSPORT    LINKS.       FOR    THAT    REASON,    WE   WILL 
CONTINUE    TO    HELP   THE    COUNTRIES    WHICH    BELONG    TO    THE    SOUTHERN 
AFRICA   DEVELOPMENT   COMMUNITY  AS   THEY    REFOCUS   THEIR   EFFORTS   FROM 
REDUCING    DEPENDENCE   ON    SOUTH  AFRICA   TO    REGIONAL    ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION.       WE   WILL    ALSO    SUPPORT    SIMILAR    EFFORTS    IN    OTHER 
PARTS   OF   AFRICA. 

THE    LAST   PART  OF   OUR   EFFORT  TO    STRETCH    OUR    RESOURCES   WILL 
BE   TO   WORK   CLOSELY   WITH    U.S.    AND    LOCAL    PRIVATE    AND   VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS    TO   SUPPORT  THEIR   VERY    IMPORTANT   CONTRIBUTION   TO 
HUMANITARIAN   ASSISTANCE.       MANY    BRAVE   AMERICANS    HAVE    RISKED 
THEIR    LIVES    TO    BRING    HELP   TO   PEOPLE   WHO    HAVE    HAD   TO    FLEE   THEIR 
HONiES    TO    SURVIVE.       THEIR   ORGANIZATIONS    NEED    OUR    FINANCIAL 
BACKING    TO    CONTINUE    TO    SAVE   LIVES.       PVOS    ALSO    PLAY   A    KEY    ROLE 
IN  RECONSTRUCTION   AND   DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS,    AS    THEIR    GRASS 
ROOTS    THRUST    COMPLEMENTS   OUR   \iOliK.   AT    THE    NATIONAL    LEVEL.       WE 
CAN   LEVERAGE    OUR    SCARCE    RESOURCES    BY    SUPPORTING    THEIR    WORK. 

MR.    HICKS    WILL    DISCUSS   WITH    YOU    IN    MORE    DETAIL    THE 
DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM    FOR    AFRICA.       I    WOULD,     HOWEVER,    LIKE   TO   MAKE 
A   FEW   COMMENTS    ON    THE    KEY   AREAS   OF    THE    ENVIRONMENT,    HEALTH, 
POPULATION,    DEMOCRACY   AND   CONFLICT    RESOLUTION. 
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DEFORESTATION  AND  DESERTIFICATION  CONTINUE  AT  AN  ALARMING 
RATE  IN  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA.   AVAILABILITY  OF  ARABLE  LAND  IS 
DECREASING  BECAUSE  OF  EROSION  AND  NON-SUSTAINABLE  FARMING 
TECHNIQUES.   AFRICA'S  RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  POPULATION  WILL 
CONTINUE  TO  PLACE  ENORMOUS  PRESSURE  ON  THE  LAND.   ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEGRADATION  MUST  BE  STOPPED  IP  THE  CONTINENT  IS  TO  BE  ABLE  TO 
FEED  ITSELF  IN  THE  FUTURE.   A.I.D.  PLANS  TO  SPEND  $168  MILLION 
ON  AGRICULTURE,  ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCE  PROJECTS  IN 
AFRICA  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1993,  OF  WHICH  $70  MILLION  IS  FOR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT.   WITH  STRONG  ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM  THE  U.S. 
AND  OTHERS,  THE  WORLD  BANK  IS  ALSO  DEVOTING  CONSIDERABLE 
FUNDING  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT. 

HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  A  HIGH 
PRIORITY.   CHILD  SURVIVAL  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  ONE  OF  A.I.D. "S 
GREATEST  SUCCESSES.   IMMUNIZATIONS  AND  EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  OF 
DIARRHEAL  DISEASES  HAVE  SAVED  LIVES  AND  AVOIDED  DEBILITATING 
DISEASES  SUCH  AS  POLIO  FOR  THOUSANDS  OF. AFRICAN  CHILDREN. 
ALTHOUGH  LESS  DRAMATIC,  FAMILY  PLANNING  IS  ALSO  HAVING  AN 
IMPACT  AFTER  A  SUSTAINED  EFFORT.   IN  SEVERAL  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 
WOMEN  ARE  NOW  HAVING  FEWER  CHJLDREN  AND  SPACING  THEM  BETTER. 
IMPROVED  FAMILY  PLANNING  IS  CRITICAL  TO  THE  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE 
LIVING  STANDARDS  IN  AFRICA.   IT  WILL  RECEIVE  HIGH  PRIORITY  FROM 
THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION. 
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A.I.D.  ALSO  HAS  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  THE  SPREAD  OP  AIDS  IN  A 
NUMBER  OF  COUNTRIES  AND  HAS  HAD  SUCCESS  IN  ENCOURAGING  AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES  TO  CONFRONT  THIS  TERRIBLE  DISEASE  MORE  OPENLY.   THIS 
EFFORT  WILL  NEED  TO  BE  SUSTAINED  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TO  BRING 
INFECTION  RATES  DOWN. 

IN  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA  HAS 
BEEN  USED  FOR  MAJOR  FUNDING  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND  GOVERNANCE 
PROJECTS.   MOST  EXCITING  HAS  BEEN  THE  AGGRESSIVE  PROGRAM  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA  TO  PROMOTE  EMPOWERMENT  OF  THE  BLACK  MAJORITY 
THROUGH  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT,  LABOR  UNION  TRAINING,  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  MOBILIZATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT.   WE  HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED  TO  PREPARING  THE  BLACK  MAJORITY  FOR  MAJORITY  RULE, 
AND  IN  THE  MEANTIME  HAVE  TAKEN  A  SMALL  FIRST  STEP  IN  HELPING  TO 
OVERCOME  THE  LEGACY  OF  APARTHEID. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  ACTIVE  SUPPORTING  DEMOCRACY  ELSEWHERE  ON  THE 
CONTINENT  AS  WELL.   IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  WE  WILL  PROVIDE  OVER 
$40  MILLION  FOR  ELECTORAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  AFRICA.   THE  AFRICA  REGIONAL  ELECTORAL 
ASSISTANCE  FUND  HAS  A  $12.5  MILLION  BUDGET  FUNDED  FROM  DFA  AND 
ESF.   IT  HAS  ASSISTED  THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS  IN  CAMEROON,  KENYA, 
NIGER,  NAMIBIA,  GHANA,  SENEGAL  AND  MADAGASCAR.   THE  DEMOCRACY 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  FUND  (116E)  PROVIDES  $?  TO  $3  MILLION  A  YEAR 
FOR  SMALL  COUNTRY-LEVEL  PROJECTS  TO  PROMOTE  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS. 
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THERE  ARE  SOME  THINGS  WHICH  THE  DFA  CANNOT  DO  WELL.   IT 
LACKS  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  URGENT  NEEDS  TO  SUPPORT  NEW 
DEMOCRACIES.   WE  HAVE  USED  ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  rUNDS^-ESP--POR 
EXAMPLE,  TO  PROVIDE  RAPID,  BUT  MODEST,  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
ASSISTANCE  TO  BENIN,  SAO  TOME  AND  PRINCIPE,  ZAMBIA  AND  OTHERS 
IN  THEIR  PROGRESS  TO  DEMOCRACY.   WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  NEWLY 
ELECTED  GOVERNMENTS  OFTEN  INHERIT  A  BANKRUPT  TREASURY.   EVEN 
MODEST  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ASSISTANCE  CAN  HELP  WITH  FUEL, 
MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  IMPORTS  DURING  THE  CRITICAL  FIRST  YEAR.   WE 
WILL  AGAIN  BE  SEEKING  ESF  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN  FY-94  TO  PROVIDE 
FUNDING  FOR  ELECTION  SUPPORT  AND  TO  HELP  NEWLY  DEMOCRATIZING 
COUNTRIES. 

WE  ARE  ALSO  SEEKING  FUNDS  TO  SUPPORT  PEACEKEEPING  IN 
AFRICA.   THE  WORST  HARDSHIP  IN  AFRICA  TODAY  RESULTS  FROM  THE 
CONFLICTS  WHICH  HAVE  PLAGUED  THE  CONTINENT.   WE  HAVE  NO  HIGHER 
PRIORITY  THAN  TO  WORK  TO  BRING  PEACE  TO  AS  MANY  OF  THESE  . 
COUNTRIES  AS  POSSIBLE,  AND  ARE  DOING  60.   GIVEN  THE  HEAVY 
DEMANDS  ON  THE  UN  FOR  PEACEKEEPING,  WE  NEED  TO  BUILD  THE 
CAPACITY  OF  AFRICAN  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  PLAY  A  LARGER  ROLE  IN 
CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND  PEACEKEEPING. 
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GIVEN  THE  ABOVE,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  1  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  YOUR 
PROPOSAL  TO  FUND  A  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  CAPABILITY  IN  THE  OAU 
FROM  EXISTING  RESOURCES.   SUCH  A  FUND  WOULD,  AMONG  OTHER 
THINGS,  PERMIT  THE  SECONDMENT  OF  U.S.  EXPERTS  TO  THE  OAU 
SECRETARIAT  TO  ASSIST  IN  ORGANIZING  AND  OVERSEEING  MILITARY 
OBSERVERS  AND  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS  IN  AFRICA.   THE  PROPOSED 
USE  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING  FUNDS  (IMET)  TO  INSTRUCT  AFRICAN 
MILITARIES  IN  PEACEKEEPING  SKILLS  WOULD  ALSO  BE  VERY  USEFUL. 

YOUR  PROPOSAL  ALSO  ADDRESSES  DEMOBILIZATION  OF  OVER-SIZED 
AFRICAN  ARMIES,  WHICH  CAN  BE  CRITICAL  TO  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION, 
TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TO  DEMOCRATIC  TRANSITIONS.   IT 
RECOGNIZES  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RETRAINING  SOLDIERS  ONCE  THEY  ARE 
DEMOBILIZED.   IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  SIMPLY  PAY  SOLDIERS  OFF;  THEY 
NEED  HELP  IN  ACQUIRING  JOB  SKILLS  SO  THEY  CAN  SUPPORT 
THEMSELVES . 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AFRICA  NEEDS  TO  HAVE  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  DEAL 
WITH  ITS  OWN  CONFLICTS.   AFRICAN  PEACEMAKERS  CAN  DO  THE 
JOB--REPORTS  FROM  SOMALIA  INDICATE  THAT  AFRICAN  FORCES  ARE 
HANDLING  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES  WITH  DISTINCTION.   WHAT  WE  NEED 
IS  GREATER  INSTITUTIONAL  CAPACITY  IN  AFRICA  TO  ORGANIZE 
CONTINGENTS  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES.   UNDER  YOUR  VERY 
TIMELY  PROPOSAL  THE  OAU  CAN  DEVELOP  THIS  CAPABILITY.   IT  WOULD 
HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  SUFFERING  WHICH  ACCOMF'ANIES  CIVIL  WAR  AND 
REDUCE  THE  NEED  FOR  COSTLY  HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  OPERATIONS. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  SINCE  I  LAST  MET  WITH  THIS  COMMITTEE  I  HAVE 
HAD  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MEET  PERSONALLY  WITH  MOST  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEMBERS;  I  WILL  BE  MEETING  WITH  THE  REST  OF  YOU  OVER  THE  NEXT 
TWO  WEEKS.   I  AM  FIRMLY  CONVINCED  THAT,  WORKING  TOGETHER,  WE 
CAN  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE  IN  HELPING  AFRICA  MEET  THE  CHALLENGES  IT 
FACES. 

I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  YOUR  QUESTIONS. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  HICKS 

Acting  Assistant  Administrator 

Bureau  for  Africa 

Agency  for  International  Development 

before  tbe 

Subcommitt«e  for  Africa 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  12,  1993 

Mr.  Chairr.an,  Members  of  the  committee,  I  an  pleased  to  be  with 
you  today  to  review  what  A.I.D.  is  doing  under  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa  (DFA)  to  foster  broad-based,  sustainable  economic 
growth  with  equity. 

Sustainable  development  in  Africa  requires  an  integrated  approach 
built  on  increasing  incomes  of  the  poor  majority,  as  well  as 
improving  their  health,  nutrition,  and  education.   Attention  to 
population  and  natural  resource  management  is  important  to  ensure 
that  economic  growth  is  sustainable,  and  assistance  for  better 
democratic  governance  helps  broaden  the  benefits  of  development. 

Economic  growth  is  paramount  to  achieving  participatory,  broad- 
based,  sustainable,  socio-economic  development  in  Africa.   The 
fundam.ental  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  establishing  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa  was  to  alleviate  poverty  through 
economic  growth  that  is  both  sustainable  and  equitable. 

The  pillars  of  economic  growth  in  Africa,  around  which  A.I.D,  has 
built  nuch  of  its  assistance  strategy,  are  agriculture  and  the 
private  sector.   Agriculture  effects  the  well-being  of  virtually  . 
all  Africans,  in  term.s  of  income  or  food  security,  as  well  as  the 
national  economy.   Private  sector  expansion  helps  provide  badly 
needed  off-farm  employment,  and  it  broadens  the  tax  base  so  that 
better  health,  family  planning  and  education  services  can  be  made 
available  to  more  people.   Increased  agricultural  productivity 
and  private  sector  growth  are  both  necessary  conditions  to  broad- 
based  and  sustainable  socic-economic  development. 

Here  are  som.e  of  the  details  about  what  A.I.D.  is  doing  in  the 
various  sectors  and  how  these  efforts,  which  are  mutually 
reinforcing,  contribute  to  the  achievem.ent  of  sustainable 
development  in  Africa. 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resource  Management 

Agriculture 

The  cornerstone  of  African  economies  and  the  livelihood  of  most 
African  people  is  agriculture:   over  one  third  of  GDP  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  comes  from  agriculture,  with  many  countries  over 
fifty  percent;  about  two  thirds  of  all  Africans  are  primarily 
employed  in  agriculture;  and  a  high  proportion  of  household 
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incone  is  derived  froni  agriculture.   Consequently,  higher 
production  and  productivity  in  agriculture  are  critical  to 
pronoting  economic  growth.   It  is  also  the  most  direct  means  of 
i.-^.creasing  income  and  improving  the  nutrition  and  well-being  of 
most  Africans. 

A.I.D.  objectives  for  the  agriculture  sector  are:   (l)  sustained 
increases  in  productivity  and  (2)  improved  food  security  through 
self-reliance.   Due  to  the  importance  of  the  agriculture  sector 
in  terms  of  economic  growth,  and  in  terms  of  improving  people's 
lives,  most  A.I.D.  missions  in  Africa  include  agriculture  as  an 
important  elem.ent  of  their  programs.   These  programs  focus  on 
what  it  takes  to  get  agriculture  m.oving  --  policy  and 
institutional  changes,  new  technologies,  building  a  market 
structure,  incentives  for  farmers,  and  investments  in  rural 
infrastructure.   For  instance,  A.I.D.  supports  national  and 
regional  agricultural  research  institutions  in  the  development  of 
new  seed  varieties  and  technologies  to  boost  production  and 
productivity,  which  m  turn  increases  rural  incom.e  and  improves 
food  security.   We  have  also  encouraged  African  governments  to 
decontrol  agricultural  pricing  and  marketing,  which  increases 
incentives  to  farmers  to  grow  more,  as  well  as  reduces  food 
prices  for  consumers. 

A.I.D.  agricultural  programs  in  Africa  are  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  increasing  agricultural  productivity  on  a 
sustainable  basis.   We  are  seeing  the  following  results: 

-  Markets  are  becoming  more  competitive  and  the  private  sector 
is  increasing  its  investment  in  agriculturally  related  goods 
and  services  as  the  role  of  inefficient  agricultural 
parastatals  has  declined; 

-  There  are  high  payoffs  from  investments  in  agricultural 
research  in  Africa.   A  series  of  recent  studies  by  Michigan 
State  University  and  other  institutions  found  average  rates 
of  return  ranging  from  301  to  501,  with  some  considerably 
higher; 

-  There  is  a  growing  awareness  and  willingness  to  adopt 
improved  natural  resource  management  practices,  which  is 
expected  to  grow  significantly  over  the  next  decade. 

In  terms  of  specific  country  programs,  we  have  seen  a  positive 
impact  in  many  A. I . D. -supported  agriculture  activities,  among 
them: 

-  In  Uganda,  A.I.D. 's  five-yeair  $38  million  Agricultural  Kon- 
Traditional  Export  Promotion  has  helped  the  country  to 
increase  the  real  value  of  agricultural  ron-traditional 
exports  from  a  level  of  just  $8.1  million  in  1987  to  an 
estimated  $61.4  million  in  1992.   A.I.D.  assistance 
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included:   support  for  policy  and  regulatory  changes  in 
liberalizing  both  the  foreign  exchange  system  and  the 
agricultural  marketing  system;  institutional  strengthening; 
and  direct  technical  assistance  to  and  training  for  export- 
oriented  agribusiness  firms  and  associations. 

-  A.  I . D. -supported  policy  reforms  in  Mali  resulting  in 
increased  marketing  efficiency  have  enabled  cotton  and 
tobacco  buyers  to  raise  the  price  they  pay  farmers  for  their 
produce.   For  example,  in  the  Haute  Vallee,  district 
agricultural  transport  was  privatized.   By  1989-90,  some 
major  agricultural  commodities  were  being  hauled  by  private 
trucking  firms  at  a  cost  about  45  percent  below  that  of  the 
parastatal  trucking  company. 

-  In  Cameroon,  the  A. I .  D. -supported  privatization  of 
fertilizer  distribution  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  order  and 
delivery  time  from  ten  to  four  months,  leading  to  fertilizer 
being  available  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed.   Despite 
reduction  of  the  government  subsidy,  prices  to  farmers  only 
increased  by  30%,  because  the  parastatal  system  was  costing 
the  Cameroon  government  and  the  farmers  over  $5  million  a 
year  in  waste  and  fraud. 

-  A.I.D.'s  $40  million  Agricultural  Transport  Assistance 
Program  in  Tanzania/  produced  a  major  restructuring  of  the 
way  in  which  Tanzania  approaches  rural  road  maintenance.   At 
the  start  of  the  activity  in  1988,  there  was  no  private 
contracting  for  road  rehabilitation.   By  1990,  private 
contractors  represented  30  percent  of  total  number  of 
contractors  engaged  in  road  rehabilitation  in  the  five 
project   regions.   By  1992,  that  level  had  reached  80 
percent. 

Environment  and  Natural  Rdsource  Kanaoeroent 

Sound  natural  resource  management  is  central  to  our  efforts  to 
promote  sustainable  agricultural  and  economic  growth.   In  Africa, 
the  economic  welfare  of  millions  depends  on  the  balance  between 
increased  productivity  and  economic  growth  and  maintaining  the 
natural  resource  base  upon  which  sustainable  growth  depends. 

There  is  a  strong  interdependence  between  natural  resource 
management  and  economic  growth.   While  wise  natural  resource 
management  is  necessary  for  sustainable  growth,  particularly  in 
Africa's  agriculturally-based  economies,  economic  growth  is  also 
necessary  to  encourage  better  use  of  the  natural  resource  base. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  resource-poor  farmers  are  not  able  to 
adopt  more  intensive  farming  technologies  and  measures  necessary 
to  protect  the  environment.   Moreover,  off-farm  employment,  which 
results  from  economic  growth,  is  key  to  taking  pressure  off 
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Africa's  already-taxed  fragile  ecosysters  and  reducing  den-ands 
fcr  using  forests  and  wildlife  areas  for  farr.land. 

A.I.D.  natural  resource  management  prcgrairs  in  Africa  focus  on: 
(1)  sustainable  agricultural  practices;  (2)  vegetation  losses  and 
tropical  forestry;  and  (3)  conservation  of  biological  diversity. 
These  programs  emphasize  natural  resource  management  as  a  means 
of  improving  productivity  and  incomes.   Through  changes  in 
government  policy,  institutional  reform,  training  and  technical 
assistance,  these  programs  are  helping  Africans  to  find  and 
transfer  innovative  natural  resource  management  approaches  based 
on  locally  tested  technologies. 

A. I . D. -supported  efforts  are  beginning  to  show  results. 

-  In  Niger,  the  area  of  community-managed  woodlands  has 
doubled  and  a  new  rural  code  was  approved. 

-  In  Mali,  we  continue  to  see  growth  m  the  number  of  farmers 
who  are  better  off  because  of  better  natural  resource 
management  attributable  to  the  Development  of  the  Haute 
Vallee  project. 

In  Lesotho,  the  am.ount  of  rangeland  under  management  by 
herder  associations  has  grown  from  none  to  6%. 

-  In  Senegal,  an  increasing  number  of  smallholders  are 
participating  in  an  A.  I . D. -sponsored  cost-sharing  program 
for  planting  trees  and  maintaining  woodlands. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  natural  resource 
management  to  African  economic  growth,  A.I.D.  plans  to  obligate 
approximately  S168  million  in  FY  93,  or  about  21%  of  DFA 
resc'_rces,  for  these  activities. 

Private  Sector 

Sustainable  economic  growt!-.  is  only  possible  with  a  vibrant 
private  sector--one  which  creates  jobs  and  wealth.   Experience 
with  state-led  economic  growth  in  Africa  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Moreover,  since  1985  much  of  the  growth  of  African  economies  has 
been  concentrated  in  agriculture  and  the  informal  economy.   A 
broader  base  for  economic  growth  is  required;  the  form.al  economy 
must  also  expand.   Private  sector  expansion  also  contributes  to 
the  provision  of  social  services;  it  generates  critically  needed 
government  revenue  so  that  health  and  education  services  can  be 
upgraded  and  expanded,  while  increases  in  incor.e  enable 
governments  to  initiate  cost  recovery  programs  so  that  these 
services  can  be  sustained. 

The  goal  of  A.I.D. 's  private  sector  program  is  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  and  free  markets  in  Africa.   This  will 
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promote  economic  and  social  development  by  (1)  increasing 
incoxes;  (2)  inproving  the  quality  of  services  such  as  health, 
education,  and  agriculture;  (3)  involving  the  private  sector  in 
policy  fornulation  and  iinplementation;  and  (4)  improving  the 
regulatory  environment  in  which  business  is  conducted. 

A.I.D.  is  supporting  African  governments'  efforts  to  restructure 
their  economies  and  establish  a  positive  business  climate,  with 
an  estimated  FY  1993  budget  of  approximately  $214  million,  much 
of  which  is  linked  to  Africa's  comparative  advantage  in 
agriculture.   Our  support  for  an  "enabling  environment"  for  the 
private  sector  includes:   small  business  promotion  (Senegal, 
Kenya,  South  Africa,  and  Rwanda);  privatization  of  state-owned 
enterprises  (Ethiopia,  Zambia,  and  Uganda) ;  legal  reform  (Guinea- 
Bissau  and  The  Gambia);  non-traditional  exports  (Uganda,  Burundi 
and  Tanzania)  ;  ban)<ing  reform  (The  Gambia  and  Senegal)  ;  and 
export-led  development  programs  (Cape  Verde  and  Mauritius) , 
Direct  support  has  also  been  provided  to  private  African 
enterprises  and  business  associations,  and  A.I.D.  encourages 
linkages  between  U.S.  and  African  business  people.   To  date,  we 
have  placed  170  Africans  in  internships  with  American  firms 
through  the  Entrepreneurs  International  program. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  very  deliberately  sought 
to  increase  participation  of  minority  firms  in  Africa,  as 
outlined  in  the  Gray  Amendrrent  legislation.   I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  last  fiscal  year,  our  funding  in  this  area  was  $57 
million,  almost  double  the  Africa  Bureau  target.   We  will 
continue  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  Gray  Amendment  entities 
and  will  work  towards  even  higher  goals. 

Population 

Reducing  Africa's  high  population  growth  rate  is  fundamental  to 
sustaining  economic  growtn  and  improving  overall  welfare. 
Spiraling  population  growth  undercuts  economic  growth  and  food 
security,  both  of  which  have  fallen  in  per  capita  terms  in 
Africa.   It  increases  pressure  on  land,  leading  to  use  of  more 
marginal  areas  and,  ultimately,  to  declining  productivity 
(yields)  and  conflict  over  land.   The  rate  of  population  growth 
also  undermines  governments'  efforts  to  broaden  access  to 
critical  social  services,  including  primary  health  care  and  basic 
education,  which  the  private  sector  in  Africa  is  not  yet  able  to 
provide  comprehensively.   Ultim.ately,  high  fertility  reduces  a 
family's  ability  to  provide  basic  needs  -  food,  health  care  and 
education. 

Slowing  population  growth  requires  programs  which  both  increase 
demand  for  family  planning  services  and  comm.odities  and  improve 
supply  of  these  services.   Current  contraceptive  prevalence  rates 
and  knowledge  of  modern  contraceptive  methods  are  extremely  low 
in  Africa.   To  increase  demand,  A.I.D.  is  mounting  aggressive 
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ir.f  crnation,  education  and  conr.unication  (lEC)  progrars ,  ained  at 
-en  as  well  as  women. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  profound  change  in  the  opportunities 
to  begin  to  reduce  fertility  in  Africa.   In  particular,  this  can 
be  seen  in  the  attitudes  of  policy  nakers,  as  well  as  women  and 
nen  of  reproductive  age,  who  increasingly  support  family 
planning.   Against  this  backdrop,  A.I.D.  has  emerged  as  the 
largest  bilateral  donor  in  the  population  field  in  the  past  five 
years,  with  estimated  obligations  of  about  $550  million  for 
population  programs  in  Africa  between  FY  1988  and  FY  1993, 
including  about  $319  million  from  the  DFA  and  an  estimated  $230 
million  from  central  bureau  resources.   Major  programs  are  now 
underway  in  21  countries,  and  we  expect  to  obligate  approximately 
$113  million  for  family  planning  assistance  in  Africa  in  FY  1993, 
including  about  $68  million  from  the  DFA  and  $45  million  from 
central  bureau  resources.    A.I.D.  population  prograr.is:   (1) 
address  key  policy  constraints,  including  pro-natalist  policies 
which  inhibit  availability;  (2)  strengthen  public  health  care 
delivery  systems;  and  (3)  develop  new  supply  channels, 
particularly  social  marketing  and  community-based  distribution  of 
contraceptives. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  clear  results. 

-  Contraceptive  use  has  increased  and  fertility  rates  have 
declined  in  Kenya,  Botswana,  Zimbabwe,  Swaziland, 
Southwestern  Nigeria  and  South  Africa. 

-  The  demand  for  contraceptives  is  not  only  from  older  women 
who  desire  to  end  their  childbearing,  but  from  newly  married 
and  single  women  who  want  to  postpone  or  have  longer 
intervals  between  births. 

-  A  large  unmet  need  for  contraception  exists,  with  as  many  as 
50-75%  of  women  interviewed  reporting  they  do  not  want  a 
child  now  and  20-35%  saying  they  wish  to  end  childbearing 
altogether . 

Here  are  a   few  highlights  of  specific  country  program  successes 
we've  achieved: 

-  Probably  the  greatest  success  story  thus  far  is  Zimbabwe, 
where  43%  of  all  women  of  childbearing  age  use 
contraception,  one  of  the  highest  contraceptive  prevalence 
rates  in  all  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.   Our  support  has  helped 
decrease  the  fertility  rate  by  29  percent  over  the  last  20 
years  and  contributed  to  a  20  percent  reduction  in  under 
five  mortality  in  just  the  last  ten  years. 

-  It  is  clear  that  Kenya's  significant  jump  in  contraceptive 
prevalence  from  seven  percent  to  27  percent  in  ten  years 
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vould  net  have  been  possible  without  A.I.D.  assistance  over 
the  past  three  decades.   A. I . D . -f unded  fertility  surveys 
drew  attention  to  rapid  population  growth  «nd  contributed  tc 
changes  in  national  policies,  and  our  projects  have  pronoted 
broader  access  to  grassroots  family  planning. 

However,  if  our  family  planning  programs  are  to  be  truly 
successful,  both  in  terms  of  impact  and  sustainability ,  these 
activities  must  be  part  of  a  broader  development  strategy  which 
addresses  other  major  determinants  of  high  fertility  and 
population  growth,  especially  women's  income,  female  education 
and  child  survival.   Research  has  demonstrated  that  these  factors 
are  major  determinants  of  family  size. 

Education  wnd  Human  Resource  Devlopnent 

African  school  enrollments  and  literacy  rates,  especially  those 
cf  females,  are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  repetition  rates  and 
drcp-out  rates  are  the  highest  because  of  the  poor  quality  of 
education  in  Africa.   Due  to  stagnating  economies,  coupled  by  a 
rapid  growth  of  school  age  population,  most  African  countries 
have  a  limited  capacity  to  meet  the  financial,  administrative  and 
academic  requirements  of  their  educational  systems.   Quality  is 
poor  and  declining.   Literacy  rates  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  average 
42%,  and  for  every  1,000  children  who  enter  primary  school  in 
Africa,  only  600  persist  to  the  final  year. 

Expansion  of  education  opportunities  is  an  essential  element  of 
economic  and  political  development,  contributing  to  open  markets 
and  free  enterprise,  as  well  as  to  democratic  and  pluralistic 
societies.   There  is  also  a  compelling  positive  correlation 
between  investments  in  education  and  increased  agricultural 
productivity,  improved  health  status,  reduced  fertility  rates  and 
accelerated  technology  transfer.   As  Africa  undergoes  rapid 
political,  social  and  environm.ental  change  during  the  next 
decade,  education  will  enable  Africans  to  respond  to  new 
challenges  and  needs. 

A.I.D. 's  goal  in  assisting  education  in  Africa  is  to  promote 
increased,  equitable  access  to  better  quality  basic  schooling. 
Our  education  activities  focus  on  broad  systemic  changes  that  can 
lead  to  sustainable  reform  of  education.   With  an  emphasis  on 
decentralization  of  authority  and  equitable  participation,  these 
efforts  also  support  the  political  liberalization  taking  place  in 
many  African  countries. 

Since  FY  1989,  A.I.D.  has  significantly  increased  funding  for 
basic  education  in  Africa,  with  $93  million  planned  for  FY  1993. 
We  have  initiated  activities  in  11  countries:   Mali,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Swaziland,  Malawi,  Lesotho,  Botswana,  Namibia,  South 
Africa,  Uganda  and  Benin.   Specifically,  some  of  the  activities 
we  are  supporting  include: 
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-  In  Benin,  k.1.2.    funds  are  being  provided  to  assure  equity 
of  access  to  quality  prirary  education  and  establish  a 

■financially  sustainatrle  priTaTy  ■SuuCat.itJTi  systeift. 

-  In  Malawi,  the  Girls'  Attainirent  in  Basic  Literacy  and 
Education  project  will  increase  the  long-term  financial 
resource  base  and  internal  efficiency  of  the  education 
sector;  improve  the  quality  of  primary  education;  improve 
girls'  access  to  and  quality  of  education;  and  develop  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  benefit  of  primary  education 
for  girls. 

-  The  South  Africa  Bisic  Education  Reconstruction  Project, 
begun  in  FY  19S2,  will  increase  teacher  training,  develop 
curricula,  improve  school  administration,  and  provide 
materials  and  technology  through  large  scale  support  to  KGOs 
to  improve  their  progrars  and  increase  the  nunbei  of 
beneficiaries.   The  project  will  also  assist  black 
opposition  leaders  in  their  negotiation  about  the  new 
structure  of  an  education  system. 

The  other  major  component  of  A.I.D.'s  efforts  to  strengthen 
African  capacity  and  human  capital  involves  advanced  training, 
both  short-term  and  long-term,  in  the  U.S.  or*  the  host  country. 
Training  is  an  integral  corponent  of  most  A.I.D.  projects  and 
cuts  across  virtually  all  sectors. 

Health,  Child  survival  and  Hiv/AIDS 

Good  health  affects  so  many  other  areas:   it  is  necessary  for 
agricultural  productivity,  efficiency  of  the  private  sector,  and 
receptivity  to  family  planning.   Yet,  Africa  has  some  of  the  most 
dismal  health  statistics  in  the  vorld:   extremely  high  infant  and 
chiM  mortality  rates  (in  199C,  107/lOCO  and  159/1000, 
respectively)  and  low  life  expectancy  (51  years,  in  1990). 

And  now,  the  scourge  of  AIDS  is  devastating  many  countries  oh  the 
continent:   approximately  7  million  people  are  infected  with  HIV; 
infection  rates  of  25-30  percent  are  not  uncommon  among  adults  in 
Africa's  major  cities.   AIDS  strikes  down  people  in  their  most 
productive  years,  and  WHO  has  estimated  that  AIDS  will  increase 
the  death  rate  among  Africans  15-49  years  old  by  40  percent 
during  the  next  couple  years.   By  the  mid  1990s,  the  gains  made 
in  reducing  child  m.ortality  may  begin  to  reverse  because  of  the 
increasing  incidence  of  pediatric  AIDS.   This  deadly  disease 
threatens  to  halt  or  reverse  the  social  and  economic  gains  made 
in  many  African  countries.    As ^a  result,  A.I.D.'s  funding  for 
child  survival  and  HIV/AIDS  has  more  than  doubled  since  1988.   In 
FY  93,  we  plan  to  spend  approximately  $63  million  on  child 
survival  and  $39  million  to  combat  AIDS. 
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A.I.D.'s  child  survival  goals  are  to  reduce  the  infant  r.ortality 
rate,  improve  ir.nunization  coverage  against  the  major  vaccine- 
preventable  diseases,  and  ensnare  tti-e  use  of  oral  rehydration 
salts.   We  have  seen  major  achievements  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts,  including  the  following: 

-  Infant  mortality  rates  have  declined  from  113  deaths  per 
1000  live  births  to  102.   Seven  African  countries  including 
Kenya,  Zar.bia  and  Zimbabwe,  had  infant  mortality  rates  in 
1991  below  the  international  target  of  75  deaths  per  lOOO 
live  births. 

-  We  have  seen  increases  in  immunization  coverage  from  20%  to 
60%. 

-  An  estimated  675,000  deaths  from  measles,  tetanus  and 
pertussis  have  been  prevented,  and  high  coverage  with  the 
polio  vaccine  has  resulted  in  persistent  reports  of  no 
incidence  of  polio  in  Lesotho,  Rwanda,  Swaziland  and 
3imbabwe. 

Our  AIDS  Prevention  and  Control  activities  typically  focus  on  the 
following  approaches  and  interventions:   using  innovative 
communications  strategies  to  change  high  risk  behaviors;  making 
affordable,  high  quality  condoms  available  to  those  who  need 
them,  increasingly  through  private  sector  "social  marketing"; 
supporting  the  control  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  which 
facilitate  the  spread  of  the  HIV  infection;  integrating  family 
planning  and  AIDS  prevention  counselling,  where  feasible;  and 
supporting  behavioral  research  in  sexual  attitudes  and  practices 
to  better  understand  how  transmission  can  be  prevented.   We  are 
also  trying  to  increase  the  awareness  of  African  policy  makers  of 
the  impact  of  HIV/AIDS  on  their  societies. 

A.I.D.  has  funded  programs  to  combat  AIDS  in  39  African 
countries.   Through  a  central  program,  we  are  developing  major 
comprehensive  AIDS  programs  in  up  to  8  countries.   For  example: 

-  In  Uganda.  A.I.D.  is  providing  leadership  and  guidance  m 
policy  and  strategy  formulation  in  cooperation  with  the 
commercial  sector,  local  private  voluntary  organizations  and 
the  government.   A.I.D.  funds  support  efforts  to  encourage 
voluntary  behavior  change,  control  sexually  transmitted 
disease,  and  promote  AIDS  education  programs,  including  a 
major  control  program  involving  the  Ugandan  military,  a  high 
risk  group. 

-  A.I.D.  is  supporting  the  Cameroon  National  AIDS  Control 
Service  in  the  development  of  projects  aimed  at  mobile 
populations.   An  important  component  of  this  effort  is  the 
encouragement  of  private  sector  involvement  to  ensure  the 
sustainability  of  these  activities. 
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-  In  Malawi,  A.  I  .  D. -supported  efforts  er.phasize  prevention 
education  for  school-age  children,  the  majority  of  Malawi's 

population. 

-  In  the  past,  A.I.D.  interventions  in  Ghana  have  focused  on 
checking  the  impending  spread  of  HIV  into  the  general 
population  by  working  with  prostitutes,  taxi  drivers, 
soldiers  and  others  practicing  risky  behavior.   Currently, 
A.I.D.  supports  a  nationwide  education  and  communication 
campaign  to  encourage  people  to  avoid  risky  behavior. 

Econonic  Growth  and  th«  Social  S9ctor3--A  Concluding  Note 

Economic  growth  is  a  fundamental  condition  to  the  success  of 
social  sector  interventions  in  Africa,  both  in  terns  of  immediate 
impact  and  long-term  sustainability .   Programs  to  slow  population 
growth,  improve  health  conditions  and  expand  education  are 
constrained  by  the  poverty  of  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to 
help.   Thus,  we  need  to  increase  household  incomes,  which  is  also 
essential  to  moving  towards  cost  recovery/f ee-f or-services  and 
sustained  delivery  of  these  services.   Moreover,  with  African 
governments'  high  budget  deficits  and  relatively  low  spending  on 
the  critical  social  sectors,  economic  growth  is  critical  in  order 
to  increase  governr.ent  revenue  so  that  access  to  better  quality 
services  can  be  expanded  and  sustained.   * 

Democratic  Governance 

The  relatively  new  but  rapidly  expanding  area  of  involvement  by 
A.I.D.  in  democracy  and  governance  is  also  an  important  element 
in  our  integrated  approach  to  achieving  sustainable  development 
in  Africa.   Our  emphasis  is  on  "democratic  governance"--the 
convergence  of  "good  governm,ent"  (effective,  honest,  open  and 
transparent  systems  of  governm.ent)  and  "democracy"  (freedom  of 
expression  and  association,  open  and  free  elections,  and  respect 
for  human  rights) .   Strengthening  democratic  governance  is  not 
only  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  goal,  but  also  a  means  to  achieve 
participatory,  broad-based,  sustainable  development  --  the  goal 
of  the  DFA.   Moreover,  it  is  what  Africans  want. 

A.I.D.  support  to  democracy  and  governance,  through  central 
programs  and  bilateral  projects,  has  expanded  significantly  in 
the  past  three  years.   In  FY  93,  a  total  of  $5C  million  of  DFA 
and  ESF  resources  is  being  provided  for  such  activities  as:   pre- 
election assessments;  technical  and  material  assistance  to 
elections;  and  support  for  civil,  legal  and  political  rights. 
Elements  of  democratic  governance ^have  also  been  integrated  into 
broader  economic  development  programs.   For  example: 

-  In  Mozambique,  A.I.D.  has  provided  support  to  improve 
prospects  for  free  and  fair  elections,  decentralization  and 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  judiciary; 
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-  In  Zambia,  A.I.D.  has  supported  the  consolidation  of 
democracy  via  assistance  to  strengthen  civil  society,  the 
legislature  and  the  redia. 

-  In  Rwanda,  A.I.O.  funds  have  supported  '~:vil  society,  an 
independent  media  and  the  legislature. 

-  In  Mali,  A.I.D.  provided  electoral  assistance  and  civic 
education. 

-  In  Benin,  the  primary  education  reform  program  focuses  on 
strengthening  the  role  of  PTA-like  organizations  in 
decision-iT.aking  about  schools  in  their  districts,  as  well  as 
encouraging  greater  transparency  and  accountability  in  the 
.Ministry  of  Education. 

Democratic  governance  concerns  have  become  central  to  the  Africa 
Bureau's  programming  and  budgeting  processes.   Performance  in 
democratic  governance  is  now  one  of  the  principal  criteria  used 
in  deciding  which  countries  will  have  major  aid  programs  and  in 
the  actual  allocation  of  funding  to  countries.   As  a  result, 
countries  such  as  Kenya,  Malawi,  Cameroon  and  Togo  have  had  their 
assistance  levels  cut  significantly. 

THE  DBVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 

A.I.D.  's  integrated  approach,  emphasizing  participatory, 
equitable  and  sustainable  growth  and  poverty  alleviation,  is 
embodied  in  the  legislation  and  legislative  history  of  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa.   Key  features  of  the  DFA  have  been  a 
commitn-ent  to  secure  funding  and  flexibility  in  programming,  with 
the  expectation  of  closer  consultation.   A.I.D.,  in  turn,  agreed 
to  prcgrar,  its  DFA  resources  so  as  to  achieve  strategic  results 
and  to  develop  a  cc-rprehensive  monitoring,  evaluation  and 
reporting  system  to  achieve  more  accountability.   Experience  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  DFA  enables 
the  Agency  to  respond  effectively  to  the  particular  development 
constraints  of  a  country  and  enhances  the  impact  of  cur 
assistance. 

There  are  several  special  themes  in  the  legislation  that  are 
carried  out  in  A.I.D. 's  strategy  and  programs  in  Africa: 
increasing  local  participation;  partnership  with  the 
international  private  voluntary  sector;  effective  attention  to 
gender  dimensions  of  development  and  better  donor  coordination. 

Increasing  ft(r49fln  PftrtlgJPflt^l?!! 

A.I.D.  believes  that  in  order  for  development  assistance  to  be 
sustainable  and  broadly  based,  it  must  respond  to  local 
realities.   The  wave  of  democratization  sweeping  Africa  has 
provided  opportunities  for  A.I.D.  to  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
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new  groups  and  organizations.   It  has  also  resulted  in  r.ore 
responsive  governments  that  are  willing  to  listen  to  and 
acco-Tinodate  the  views  of  various  constituencies  in  their 
societies. 

Consequently,  A.I.D.  increasingly  works  with  all  levels  of 
society,  from  village  to  capital,  from  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  to  business  people,  from  local  government  to 
national  government.   Participation  takes  many  different  forms  in 
A.I.D.  programs,  ranging  from  the  parents  who  take  part  in 
shaping  the  environment  and  curriculum  for  the  education  of  their 
children  to  business  groups  that  make  the  case  for  liberalized 
trade  policies. 

NGOs  are  experiencing  unprecedented  growth  in  numbers  and 
importance  across  the  African  continent.   Strengthening  these 
indigenous  groups  has  become  a  significant  part  of  A.I.D. 's 
bilateral  activities.   We  are  building  their  capacity  both  for 
service  delivery  and  for  client  advocacy  vis-a-vis  host 
gcvernr.ents  and  donors.   These  groups  are  also  critical  to 
helping  communities  identify  their  needs,  as  well  as  organize 
people  and  local  resources. 

Participation  of  American  PVOs 

American  PVOs  are  key  partners  with  A.I.D.  in  African 
development.   Our  resident  missions  are  in  regular  contact  with 
U.S.  PVOs,  and  consult  in  the  planning  of  the  country  development 
assistance  strategy.   In  program  implementation,  we  play 
complementary  roles.   While  A.I.D.  focuses  on  improving  public 
sector  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  our  U.S.  PVO  partners  play 
an  important  role  working  at  the  community  level,  supporting 
African  initiatives  and  strengthening  indigenous  NGOs. 

Reflecting  their  unique  capabilities,  PVOs  and  .NGOs  m.anage  a 
large  portion  of  A.I.D. 's  resources  in  Africa.   About  22  percent 
of  DFA  funds  are  channeled  through  these  organizations,  and  they 
also  receive  funding  from  central  resources  for  projects  in 
Africa.   In  addition,  they  continue  to  be  major  distributors  of 
American  food  aid  and  implementors  of  emergency  relief  programs 
on  the  continent. 

Attention  to  Gender  Dimensions  of  Development 

A.I.D.  recognizes  that  it  will  take  the  full  participation  of 
both  men  and  women  in  African  societies  to  bring  about  the 
equitable,  sustainable  and  broad-based  economic  and  social 
development  we  seek.   This  means  a  special  emphasis  on 
integrating  gender  considerations  into  all  our  activities,  so  as 
to  increase  the  participation  of  and  benefits  to  all  members  of 
African  society. 


Tc  Keep  a  consistent 
strategies  and  pro]ec 
Wor.en  in  Developnent 
country  development  s 
Action  Plan,   A.I.D. 
wcnen's  participation 
since  these  are  areas 
involverr.ent  in  health 
we  have  begun  to  worK 
planning. 
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focus  on  gender  issues  in  our  program 
ts,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  had  a  functioning 
(WID)  Working  Groxrp -since  1987.   As  part  of 
trategies,  field  missions  formulate  a  wiD 
is  giving  particular  attention  to  increasing 
in  the  productive  sectors  of  the  economy, 
which  have  lagged  far  behind  women's 
and  family  planning  programs.   Conversely, 
on  increasing  male  involvement  in  family 


We  have  some  exciting  examples  of  impact. 

-  In  Botswana,  A.I.D.  supported  the  establishment  of  a  new 
women's  business  association  which  is  lobbying  for 
liberalization  of  lending  practices  so  that  women  can 
acquire  needed  capital  for  business  ventures. 

-  A.I.D.  organized  a  convention  on  women  and  democratization 
in  Kenya,  which  drew  4,000  women  and  resulted  in  development 
of  a  new  network  which  highlights  women's  political  and 
socio-economic  issues  to  the  national  government  and 
international  community. 

-  Village  meetings  in  Lesotho  are  informing  wom.en  about  legal 
issues  and  encouraging  their  participation  in  elections. 

-  Girls'  access  to  primary  education  has  been  expanded 
significantly  in  Mali  and  Malawi. 

-  Wor.en's  participation  in  A.  I .  D. -funded  advanced  training 
programs  has  been  increased  greatly  during  the  last  five 
years,  attaining  57%  under  the  Africa  Bureau's  Human 
Resource  and  Development  Assistance  Project. 

Again,  this  is  an  area  where  A.I.D.  cannot  rest  on  its  laurels. 
The  cost  of  not  doing  more  is  to  limit  the  impact  of  our 
investments.   On  the  other  hand,  integrating  gender 
considerations  into  the  way  we  do  business  will  have  profound 
implications  for  Africa's  economic  growth  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  benefits. 

Donor  Coordination 


It  is  crucial  that  we  work  to  enhance  better  coordination  between 
ourselves  and  ether  members  of  the  donor  community.   A.I.D. 
provides  only  five  percent  of  aid  to  Africa.   We  must  live  with 
the  fact  that  our  overseas  development  assistance  resources  are 
going  down,  not  up,  and  the  United  States  cannot  meet  the  vast 
development  needs  of  the  continent  alone. 
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A.I.D.  supports  donor  nechanisrs  to  inprove  the  effectiveness  of 
aid.   Of  particular  note  is  the  Special  Prcgrair.  of  Assistance  to 
Africa  (S?A) ,  under  the  leadership  of  th«   World  Bank,  which 
focusses  on  29  low-income  countries  with  good  economic  policies. 
The  SPA  includes  every  niajor  donor  and  coordinates  economic 
policy  reform  assistance  in  order  to:   harmonize  policy  advice; 
assure  sufficient  funding  for  reform  programs;  and  in-prcve  the 
quality  of  assistance. 

The  donor  community  must  be  mora  creative  in  stretching  the 
development  dollar,  and  I  believe  this  can  be  done.   For  example, 
some  creative  collaboration  during  the  Southern  Africa  drought 
has  helped  to  bring  countries  back  from  the  brink  to  a  period  of 
relative  prosperity.   Donors  pooled  their  resources  in  Zar.bia  to 
not  only  purchase  needed  food,  but  also  to  help  get  seeds  out 
quickly  so  that  the  country  could  take  advantage  of  the  slender 
window  of  good  rains  for  planting.   As  a  result,  Zambia  not  only 
overcame  its  maize  shortage,  but  now  is  in  a  position  to  have  a 
r:>aize  surplus. 

What  Has  Worked  and  What  Has  Kot 

A  lesson  ve  have  taken  very  much  to  heart  is  the  importance  of 
the  proper  enabling  environment  to  ensure  the  sustainability  of 
our  development  efforts.   Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  many  well 
designed  and  implemented  projects  fail  to  produce  the  long-term 
results  ve  expected  due  to  inhospitable  economic,  political  and 
policy  environments.   However,  since  the  inception  of  the  DFA,  we 
have  paid  greater  attention  to  ensuring  that  changes  brought 
about  through  A.I.D.  projects  can  be  financially,  institutionally 
and  environmentally  sustained.   We  also  take  such  factors  as 
economic  policy  and  democratization  into  consideration  in  the 
allocation  of  foreign  assistance  funds.   We  believe  that  these 
steps  have  greatly  enhanced  the  prospects  for  sustainable 
development  in  Africa. 

A.I.D.  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  its  major  achievements  in 
im.prcving  child  survival  in  Africa  since  the  child  survival 
initiative  was  begun  in  1985.   The  considerable  decline  in  infant 
mortality  rates,  increase  in  immunization  coverage,  strengthened 
health  system.s,  and  improved  data  collection  and  disease 
surveillance  clearly  demonstrate  that  we  can  make  a  significant 
difference  in  improving  people's  lives  in  Africa.   However,  we 
continue  to  face  the  question  of  African  governments'  ability  to 
sustain  these  gains  in  the  face  of  such  intractable  problems  as 
AIDS  and  malaria.   This  remains  a  major  challenge  to  us  as  we 
shape  our  health  program  for  the^coming  years. 

Finally,  I  ara  particularly  proud  of  the  role  the  United  states 
played  in  addressing  the  Southern  Africa  drought  this  year.   It 
is  an  example  wherein  our  embassies  and  A.I.D.  missions  provided 
strong  leadership  and  promoted  excellent  coordination  among  the 
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doners,  regional  institutions  and  national  governj.ents .   We 
provided  $740  million  in  emergency  relief,  and  we  quickly  and 
"aggressively  mobilized  other  donors  in  -providing  massive 
quantities  of  food  and  millions  of  dollars  of  non-food  aid.   our 
efforts  made  the  critical  difference  in  ensuring  that  the  worst 
drought  in  Southern  Africa  in  100  years  did  not  result  in  famine, 
saving  many,  many  lives  as  a  result.   The  lessons  learned  during 
this  experience  will  serve  us  well  should  unfortunate 
circumstances  cause  us  to  refer  to  them  in  the  future. 

Future  Direction 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the  early  days  of  an  Administration  which 
has  clearly  stated  its  intent  to  establish  new,  post-Cold  War 
rationales  for  foreign  aid  and  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
our  international  assistance  programs.   In  his  recent 
confirmation  hearing,  A.I.D.  Administrator  Brian  Atwood  pledged 
to  work  toward  achieving  a  foreign  assistance  program  that 
prorotes  our  national  values  and  interests,  achieves  meaningful 
results,  and  is  accountable  to  a  set  of  clear,  straightforward 
goals.   He  emphasized  key  themes  that  will  characterize  our 
foreign  assistance  efforts:   (1)  democracy,  social  justice  and 
human  rights;  (2)  the  sustainability  of  development  assistance; 
(3)  urgent  global  issues,  such  as  environmental  degradation  and 
burgeoning  population  growth;  and  (4)  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  through  support  to  nation-building. 

I  and  my  colleagues  at  A.I.D.  welcome  this  initiative,  and  we 
intend  to  work  closely  with  the  new  Administration  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  assistance  to  Africa  reflects  these  important  themes,  some 
of  which  are  already  well  represented  in  our  portfolio.   We  plan 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  DFA's  four  strategic  objectives, 
which  pertain  to  improving  economic  management;  strengthening 
markets;  addressing  key  elements  of  productivity  such  as  health, 
family  planning  and  natural  resource  management;  and  improving 
food  security,  to  consider  whether  adjustments  are  in  order  given 
the  changing  circumstances  in  Africa  and  the  new  Administration's 
priorities. 

Consistent  with  these  priorities  is  tha  Committee's  interest  in 
conflict  resolution,  without  which  sustainable  development  is 
imiperiled.   I  believe  that  A.I.D.  can  have  an  effective  role  in 
promoting  and  supporting  conflict  resolution,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  ensure  agreement  on  our  approach  to  and 
im.plem.entation  of  such  efforts. 

To  support  the  Administration's  program,  A.I.D.  proposes  $800 
million  for  the  DFA  for  FY  1994,  as  well  as  ESF  and  regular  P.L. 
480  programs  at  approximately  the  current  level.   Wa  expect 
emergency  food  needs  to  remain  high,  particularly  in  such 
vulnerable  places  as  Somalia,  Sudan  and  Liberia. 
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While  I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  specific  country  prograir.s, 
I  do  vant  to  nention  the  real  sense  of  promise  I  feel  at  the 
monentous  changes  occurring  in  South  Africa.   If  the  transition 
proceeds  as  expected,  we  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  support 
progressive  movenent  toward  political  liberalization  and  to 
expand  our  efforts  to  help  prepare  black  South  Africans  for 
positions  of  leadership  in  a  post-apartheid  society.   In  view  of 
this,  A.I.D.  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  our  assistance 
strategy  for  South  Africa.   We  look  forward  to  discussing  our 
conclusions  and  plans  with  the  Committee. 

Given  the  evolving  political  situation  in  South  Africa  and  the 
i.'apending  establishment  of  a  nonracial  democracy  in  that  country, 
A.I.D.  considers  this  to  be  an  optimal  time  for  donors  and 
regional  institutions  to  formulate  a  new  vision  for  Southern 
Africa  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  new  geo-political  dynamics  in 
the  region.   During  the  next  year,  A.I.D.  will  promote  such  an 
initiative  and  will  develop  a  new  strategy  for  the  Southern 
Africa  Regional  Program  which  will  support  the  development  of 
regional  integration  and  continue  to  emphasize  m,arket-oriented 
economic  development. 

From  FY  1981  through  FY  1992,  A.I.D.  provided  nearly  5413  million 
to  support  the  Southern  Africa  Development  Coordination 
Conference  (SADCC)  Program  of  Action.   Approximately  70% 
supported  the  develop.ment  of  transportation  infrastructure, 
including  the  railways  and  road  system  and  26%  supported  food  and 
natural  resources  management. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  achieved  in  these  efforts:   For 
example,  Beira  Corridor  traffic,  excluding  petroleum,  increased 
31%  from  1989  to  1990.   Shipping  of  SADCC  overseas  trade  by  rail 
through  ports  of  South  Africa  dropped  from  75%  in  1987  to  53%  in 
1990.   Kith  a  few  exceptions,  the  region's  backbone  transport 
system  is  largely  in  place.   Increasingly,  the  Southern  Africa 
Regional  Program  is  shifting  its  focus  in  the  transport  sector 
from  investment  in  capacity  to  improvements  in  operational 
efficiency. 

Under  its  new  structure,  initiated  in  August  1992  as  a  formal 
treaty-based  organization  renamed  the  Southern  Africa  Development 
Community,  or  SADC,  a  new  mandate  has  been  enunciated  -- 
promoting  regional  economic  interdependence  and  economic 
integration.   This  is  viewed  as  a  progressive  step  for  the 
organization,  which  until  now  has  performed  more  as  a 
coordinating  body  for  securing  international  donor  assistance 
than  as  an  organization  which  could  effectively  support  regional 
development. 

During  this  year's  SADC  Consultative  Conference,  the  U.S. 
delegation  reiterated  the  U.S.  Government's  support  for  SADC  and 
encouraged  it  to  develop  a  realistic  action  program  and  strategy 
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for  ach.ieving  regional  eccr.ox.ic  integration.   SADC  also  has  the 
potential  role  of  assisting  the  stable  transition  to  democracy 
and  economic  growth.   SADC ' s  recent  decision  to  open  an  office  in 
Johannesburg  demonstrates  SADC ' s  own  recognition  of  this  role. 

PROGRAM  MAKAGEMEKT  ISSUES 

FOCUS  and  concentration 

Under  the  DFA,  we  have  worked  to  concentrate  resources  in  those 
countries  where  U.S.  assistance  can  be  used  most  effectively. 
A.I.D.  has  also  sought  to  focus  resources  on  a  fewer  number  of 
problems  within  individual  countries  so  as  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  impact. 

The  Africa  Bureau  developed  a  new  performance-based  budgeting 
process  to  concentrate  budgetary  and  staff  resources  in  countries 
where  economic  and  political  reforms  improve  the  chance  for 
success.   There  are  currently  23  major  country  programs  where  the 
principal  share  of  A.I.D. 's  resources  are  invested.   We  have 
attempted  to  limit  activities  in  most  other  countries.   In  a 
further  effort  to  concentrate  resources,  we  have  recently  ended 
bilateral  programs  in  Comorcs,  Equatorial  Guinea  and  Mauritania. 
Currently,  we  are  providing  DFA/development  assistance  resources 
to  37  countries.   In  addition,  we  are  providing  ESF  or  emergency 
aid  to  6  more  African  countries.   Finally,  we  have  regional 
activities  funded  under  the  DFA,  including  the  earmarked  program 
for  the  Southern  Africa  Development  Community. 

The  Africa  Bureau  has  also  instituted  a  new  strategic  planning 
system  to  enhance  impact  of  our  assistance.   Field  missions 
develop  multi-year  country  program  strategies  that  are  focussed 
en  three  or  four  strategic  objectives.   Missions  also  design  a 
monitoring,  evaluation  and  reporting  system  to  track  A.I.D. 's 
progress  in  achieving  these  focussed  objectives. 

The  new  performance-based  budgeting  and  strategic  planning 
systems  are  now  in  place  across  the  Africa  Bureau.   Similar 
systems  are  currently  being  adopted  Agency-wide. 

Effects  of  Funding  Earmarks 

One  of  the  intents  of  Congress  in  establishing  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa  was  to  enhance  the  impact  of  American  assistance 
by  providing  A.I.D.  flexibility  in  programming  funds  to  respond 
to  African  realities.   With  the  abolishment  of  functional 
accounts,  A.I.D.  formulated  multi-year  country  program  strategies 
which  addressed  the  fundamental  development  constraints  unique  to 
a  particular  country  and  also  reflected  the  activities  of  other 
donors  and  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  United  States.   This 
flexibility  served  African  countries  well,  and  allowed  A.I.D.  to 
ensure  substantial  positive  results. 
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Unfortunately,  over  tirr.e,  this  flexibility  has  been  eroded 
because  of  earnarks  and  targets  applied  Agency-wide.   Currently, 
almost  half  of  DFA  resources  are  "earrarked . "   As  a  consequence, 
existing  country  program  strategies  have  had  to  be  modified:-  new 
strategic  objectives  or  targets  of  opportunity  have  been  added, 
while  the  intended  impact  in  other  areas  has  not  been  realized. 
The  Africa  Bureau  has  directed  that  at  least  half  the  resources 
under  new  strategies  for  major  programs  be  directed  to  "earmark" 
sectors,  while  new  strategies  for  sff.all  countries  be  wholly 
structured  around  family  planning,  basic  education,  child 
survival  or  natural  resource  management.   The  most  significant 
impact  of  this  strategic  shift  is  that  it  limits  the  amount  of 
resources  available  for  direct  investrent  in  the  productive 
sectors  for  promoting  sustainable  socio-economic  development. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the 
subcommittee  for  the  invaluable  support  you  provide  as  we  seek  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  African  people.   As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  I  believe  this  is  an  exciting  but  critical  time  in 
Africa's  economic  and  political  transformation.   I  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  you  in  the  future.   Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY 

JAMES  L.  WOODS 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1993 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  I  AM  PLEASED  TO 
BE  HERE  AGAIN  TO  DISCUSS  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES  IN 
AFRICA  WITH  YOU.   IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  YOUR  LETTER  TO  ME,  I 
WILL  GIVE  EXTRA  ATTENTION  TODAY  TO  THE  ROLE  OF  DOD  IN 
SUPPORTING  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND  PEACEKEEPING  AND  THE 
EXPANSION  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

IN  YOUR  LETTER  YOU  INVITED  ME  TO  EVALUATE  U.S.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  AND  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  AFRICA.   THERE  IS 
NO  WAY  I  CAN  ACCEPT  THAT  CHALLENGE;  THE  WRIT  IS  TOO  LARGE,  MY 
TIME  TOO  SHORT.   BUT  I  AM  PREPARED  TO  MAKE  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS 
ABOUT  SEVERAL  SELECTED  ASPECTS,  FROM  THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  ONE 
WHO  HAS  SPENT  THE  LAST  FOURTEEN  YEARS  WORKING  THESE  ISSUES 
FOR  DOD.   FIRST,  I  SEE  AN  ABSOLUTELY  UNDENIABLE  AND  VERY 
CRITICAL  LINK  BETWEEN  SECURITY,  POLITICAL  STABILITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.   IF  THERE  IS  NO  SECURITY,  THERE  CAN  BE  NO 
POLITICAL  STABILITY  AND  CONSEQUENTLY  NO  SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT.   WITHOUT  DEVELOPMENT,  CONDITIONS  DETERIORATE  AND 
THERE  IS  NO  SECURITY.   FROM  THIS,  I  SUGGEST  SEVERAL 
GUIDELINES : 

-  THERE  SHOULD  BE  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  DESIGNING 
COMPREHENSIVE  AND  INTEGRATED  APPROACHES  TO  DEVELOPMENT, 
ENCOMPASSING  ITS  POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  SECURITY  COMPONENTS. 

-  THERE  SHOULD,  THEREFORE,  BE  EVEN  CLOSER  EXCHANGE  AND 
INFORMAL  COORDINATION  AMONG  THE  CONCERNED  ACTORS,  INCLUDING 
OUR  OWN  INTERAGENCY  COMMUNITY,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LENDING 
COMMUNITY,  OTHER  BILATERAL  DONORS  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  -- 
TO  INCLUDE  SOME  VERY  IMPORTANT  NGO '  S  AND  PVO '  S .   IF  WE  ARE 
WORKING  IN  SHARPLY  DIVERGENT  DIRECTIONS  OR  WITH  VERY 
DIFFERENT  PRIORITIES,  THE  OUTCOME  IS  SELDOM  FELICITOUS. 

-  THE  SECURITY  COMPONENTS  OF  THIS  PROCESS,  AND  CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION  IN  PARTICULAR,  OUGHT  TO  MORE  CONSISTENTLY  BE 
PURSUED  AS  SUBSETS  OF  A  CLEARLY  ARTICULATED,  BROADER 
POLITICAL  STRATEGY.   THE  MAIN  DIMENSIONS  OF  THAT  STRATEGY 
OUGHT  TO  BE  POLITICAL,  DIPLOMATIC  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL,  AND  THE 
MILITARY  ACTIVITIES  WE  PROMOTE  SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED  TO  PROMOTE 
AND  SUPPORT  THOSE  BROADER  STRATEGIES  AND  THEIR  SPECIFIC 
GOALS.   THIS  MEANS  MORE  ATTENTION  BY  THOSE  OF  US  IN  THE 
DEFENSE  COMMUNITY  AS  TO  HOW  WE  FIT  IN  AND  HOW  WE  CAN  BEST 
CONTRIBUTE.   AND  TO  OUR  DIPLOMATIC  COLLEAGUES  AND  OTHER 
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INTERESTED  PARTIES,  I  SUGGEST  MORE  INTENSE  ATTENTION  TO  HOW 
TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  SECURITY  COMPONENT  OF  THEIR  POLICIES  AND  TO 
HOrt  BEST  TO  PUT  DOD  TO  WORK  IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  COMMON  NATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES  WE  SHARE. 

WE  IN  DOD  ARE  WORKING  WITH  OUR  AFRICAN  FRIENDS  TO  LOOK 
AHEAD  AND  TO  ADJUST  TO  CHANGING  CIRCUMSTANCES.   OUR  APPROACH 
WAS  NOT  BORN  IN  RECENT  MONTHS;  IN  FACT  WE  BEGAN  TO  CHART  OUR 
PRESENT  COURSE  IN  THE  MID-80 'S.  WE  ARE  WELL  AWARE  THAT  THERE 
IS  NO  LABORATORY  FORMULA  THAT  WE  CAN  APPLY.   THE  DECISIONS 
THAT  MUST  BE  MADE  WILL  BE  TOUGH,  AND  WE  MUST  ACCEPT  THE  FACT 
THAT  WE  WILL  SOMETIMES  FAIL.   BUT  OUR  GOAL  IS  TO  MOVE 
FORWARD,  MUSTERING  ALL  THE  RESOURCES  THAT  WE  CAN  BRING  TO 
BEAR.   AMONG  THESE  RESOURCES  ARE  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S 
SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  WHICH  DOD  ADMINISTERS  AND  OTHER 
DOD  PROGRAMS,  SOME  NEW,  WHICH  I  WILL  TOUCH  ON  LATER  IN  MY 
TESTIMONY. 

ONE  MAJOR  AREA,  NEWLY  EMPHASIZED,  IS  AN  IMPROVED 
CAPACITY  FOR  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND  PEACE  KEEPING 
OPERATIONS.   OUR  ACTIVITIES  IN  SOMALIA  ARE  WELL  KNOWN  TO  YOU 
AND  HAVE  BEEN  DISCUSSED  IN  THIS  FORUM  RECENTLY. 

AT  THIS  POINT  I  WANT  TO  JOIN  SECRETARY  MOOSE  IN 
COMMENDING  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  THE  BROAD  OUTLINES  IT  HAS 
DEVELOPED  FOR  AN  AMENDMENT  ON  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION.   WE  IN  DOD 
STRONGLY  SUPPORT  YOUR  GOALS  OF  INSTITUTIONALIZING  BOTH  THE 
OAU'S  AND  SUB-REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS'  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 
CAPABILITY,  ASSISTING  IN  AFRICAN  DEMOBILIZATION  AND  SOLDIER- 
RETRAINING,  AND  WORKING  TO  CHANGE  AFRICAN  MILITARY  CULTURE 
AND  DEVELOPING  AFRICAN  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  SKILLS.   AT  THE 
SAME  TIME,  THERE  ARE  CERTAIN  ELEMENTS  ON  WHICH  I  WOULD  NEED 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  BEFORE  I  COULD  DEVELOP  A  DEFINITIVE 
DOD  RESPONSE  SUCH  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  DIRECT  FUNDING  TO  THE 
OAU  FOR  ITS  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  UNIT.   WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO 
WORKING  WITH  YOU  ON  THIS  IN  CONSULTATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE. 

LAST  YEAR  (FY92)  WE  PROVIDED  MODEST  FUNDING  TO  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ITS  NEUTRAL 
MONITORING  GROUP  (NMOG)  IN  RWANDA,  A  POTENTIAL  FIRST  STEP  IN 
THE  OAU'S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORMAL  AND  CONTINUING  MECHANISMS  FOR 
CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND  PEACEKEEPING.   OAU  SECRETARY  GENERAL 
SALIM  A.  SALIM'S  PROPOSAL  OF  SUCH  MECHANISMS  WILL  BE 
CONSIDERED  AT  THE  JUNE  OAU  MEETING  AND  WE  NEED  TO  BE 
RECEPTIVE  TO  SUCH  EFFORTS.   JHERE  IS  $3,166  MILLION  IN  PKO 
MONIES  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  OAU  IN  THE  FY94  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
BUDGET . 

IN  FY  92  WE  ASSISTED  THE  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  OF  WEST 
AFRICAN  STATES  (ECOWAS)  IN  ITS  EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  PEACE  IN 
LIBERIA  THROUGH  ECOMOG.   THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  INSTANCE  OF  ONE  OF 
AFRICA'S  SUB-REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  UNDERTAKING  DIRECT 
PEACEKEEPING  EFFORTS.   FOR  FY94  THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
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PROPOSED  $12  MILLION  IN  PKO  MONIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THESE 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES.   STATE  AND  DEFENSE  INTEND  TO 
CONTINUE  TO  WORK  WITH  ECOWAS  (AND  HOPEFULLY  IN  THE  FUTURE 
WITH  OTHER  SUB-REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  SUCH  AS  SADC)  IN 
IMPROVING  THEIR  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  CAPACITIES. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  OAU  AND  TO  ECOWAS,  THE 
FY94  PROPOSED  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  BUDGET  FOR  AFRICA  INCLUDES 
$10  MILLION  IN  FMF  FOR  PEACEKEEPING  AND  OTHER  REGIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS.   WE  INTEND  THAT  MUCH  OF  THIS  MONEY  GO  TOWARDS 
ASSISTING  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  TO  DEMOBILIZE  FORCES  AND  DOWNSIZE 
THEIR  MILITARY. 

WE  BELIEVE  DOWNSIZING  AND  DEMOBILIZATION  ARE  ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  GOALS  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND 
CONFLICT  RESOLUTION.   WE  BELIEVE  MANY  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  HAVE 
TOO  MANY  MEN  UNDER  ARMS  AND  PUT  TOO  MANY  OF  THEIR  SCARCE 
RESOURCES  INTO  UNNECESSARY  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES.   WE  HOPE  TO 
RECEIVE  FUNDING  ADEQUATE  TO  ASSIST  AFRICANS  IN  THEIR 
TRANSITION  TO  SMALLER,  MORE  PROFESSIONAL  ARMIES  -- 
INSTITUTIONS  MORE  AFFORDABLE,  AND  MORE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THEIR 
HOPES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THEIR  DESIRES  FOR  DEMOCRACY.   MR. 
CHAIRMAN,  I  KNOW  THIS  IS  A  PRIORITY  FOR  YOU  AND  WE  IN  DOD 
COULD  NOT  AGREE  MORE. 

BEFORE  TURNING  FROM  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  TO  SOME  NEW 
PROGRAMS,  LET  ME  AGAIN  STRONGLY  ENDORSE  THE  IMET  AND  EXPANDED 
IMET  PROGRAMS.   DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR,  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS  IS  THE 
MOST  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  WE  HAVE  IN  AFRICA,  BOTH  THROUGH 
PROVIDING  AFRICAN  MILITARY  -  AND  IN  SOME  CASES  CIVILIAN  - 
LEADERS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  FIRST  RATE  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  AND  THROUGH  EXPOSING  THEM  TO  THE  VERY  AMERICAN 
CONCEPTS  OF  THE  PRIMACY  OF  CIVILIAN  RULE  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  AN 
APOLITICAL  MILITARY.   WE  IN  DOD  STRONGLY  ENDORSE  THE  MODEST 
$7.745M  IMET  REQUEST  FOR  AFRICA  IN  FY94 .   THIS  WILL  BE  MONEY 
WELL  SPENT, 

ALTHOUGH  THEY  DO  NOT  COME  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE  FOR 
REVIEW,  THERE  ARE  SOME  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  DOD  UNDERTAKES  ON  AN 
AD  HOC  BASIS  AND  SOME  NEW,  INNOVATIVE  PROPOSALS  THAT  WE  HAVE 
MADE  FOR  FY94  WHICH  CLOSELY  COMPLIMENTS  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE'S  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  REQUESTS. 

AS  I  NOTED  TO  THIS  COMMITTEE  IN  AN  EARLIER  HEARING,  DOD 
ALREADY  PLAYS  LIMITED  BUT  IMPORTANT  ROLES  IN  PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS.   WE  HAVE  PROVIDED  PERSONNEL  TO  NEGOTIATING 
MISSIONS  AND  TO  TEAMS  HEADED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE.   WE 
HAVE  PROVIDED  MILITARY  PLANNERS  (USUALLY  LOGISTICIANS  OR 
AIRLIFT  SPECIALISTS)  TO  THE  UN  AS  WELL  AS  THE  AIRLIFT  TO 
DEPLOY  AND  REDEPLOY  UN  PEACEKEEPERS.   WE  HAVE  PROVIDED 
OBSERVERS  AND  MONITORS  TO  AGREED  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 
(SUCH  AS  IN  ANGOLA  AND  THE  WESTERN  SAHARA),  AND  WE  HAVE 
PROVIDED  MAPS  AND  OTHER  INFORMATIONAL  PRODUCTS  AND 
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COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  HELPFUL  TO  THOSE  ENGAGED  IN 
MONITORING  COMPLIANCE. 

FOR  FY94,  DOD  HAS  BUDGETED  $300  MILLION  IN  A  NEW  LINE  TO 
COVER  THE  COSTS  TO  DOD  OF  PEACEKEEPING  WITHIN  A  NEW 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  GLOBAL  COOPERATIVE  INITIATIVES.   THIS  WILL 
ELIMINATE  THE  NEED  TO  REALLOCATE  READINESS  RELATED  FUNDS 
DURING  PROGRAM  EXECUTION  FOR  PEACEKEEPING,  AND  IT  WILL  SPEED 
OUR  RESPONSE  TO  NEW  SITUATIONS.   IT  DOES  NOT  FUND  LONG 
STANDING  PKOS,  SUCH  AS  THE  UN  TRUCE  SUPERVISION  ORGANIZATION 
IN  KOREA,  WHICH  IS  IN  THE  ARMY'S  BUDGET,  OR  MASSIVE  PEACE 
ENFORCEMENT  OPERATIONS  SUCH  AS  SOMALIA  (UNITAF)  WHICH  COULD 
REQUIRE  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING. 

AMONG  THE  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  THE 
$300  MILLION  PKO  FUND  ARE  LOGISTICS  MILITARY  OBSERVERS  IN  THE 
WESTERN  SAHARA  (MINURSO)  AND  OBSERVERS  IN  ANGOLA. 

DOD  IS  ALSO  REQUESTING  $50  MILLION  TO  SUPPORT  THE  SPREAD 
OF  DEMOCRACY  WORLDWIDE.   THESE  FUNDS  WOULD  HELP 
INSTITUTIONALIZE  AND  EXPAND  MILITARY-TO-MILITARY  CONTACTS 
SUCH  AS  EUCOM'S  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM  WITH  THE  FSU  AND 
EASTERN  EUROPE,  PROVIDE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ON  THE 
APPROPRIATE  ROLE  OF  THE  MILITARY  IN  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEMOCRACY,  AND  PROVIDE  ADVICE  IN  BUILDING  DEMOCRATIC 
STRUCTURES  AND  CONVERTING  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES  TO  CIVILIAN  USE. 

ONE  POINT  I  WANT  TO  MAKE  CLEARLY:   THESE  INITIATIVES 
WILL  IN  NO  WAY  CIRCUMVENT  CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  OF  THE 
TRADITIONAL  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  ACCOUNTS.   THEY  ARE 
COMPLEMENTARY  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY,  BUT  THESE  ARE  MEANT  AS  DOD 
INITIATIVES  AND  NOT  A  REPLACEMENT  FOR  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE. 

OF  COURSE,  ONLY  A  PORTION  OF  THESE  NEW  INITIATIVE  MONIES 
WOULD  BE  SPENT  IN  AFRICA  IN  A  GIVEN  YEAR  AND  THAT  PORTION 
WOULD  BE  CIRCUMSTANCE  DRIVEN.   BUT  GIVEN  THE  NUMBER  OF 
AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  WHICH  HAVE  RECENTLY  GAINED  OR  ARE  MOVING 
TOWARD  DEMOCRATIC  POLITIES  AND  THE  ALL  TOO  MANY  CONFLICTS 
WHERE  PEACEKEEPING  IS  ONGOING  AND  OTHER  TRAGIC  SITUATIONS 
WHICH  CRY  OUT  FOR  PEACE,  I  AM  SURE  THAT  THE  CONTINENT  WILL 
BENEFIT  GREATLY  IF  THESE  PROGRAMS  ARE  FUNDED.   JUST  AS  I  URGE 
YOU  TO  FULLY  FUND  THE  FY94  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  REQUEST  FOR 
AFRICA,  I  ALSO  URGE  YOU  TO  ENDORSE  THESE  NEW  INITIATIVES  TO 
YOUR  COLLEAGUES  ON  THE  ARMED  SERVICES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEES . 

AS  I  STATED  TO  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  EARLIER  THIS  YEAR,  DOD 
IS  INVOLVED  WITH  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND  PEACEKEEPING  FOR  THE 
LONG  HAUL.  THE  SAME  IS  TRUE  FOR  PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY.   WE  HAVE 
REFINED  AND  ARE  CONTINUING  TO  REFINE  OUR  APPROACH  AND  ARE 
GAINING  CONFIDENCE  THAT  OUR  STRATEGY  AND  APPROACHES  ARE 
SOUND.   THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  AND  I  WELCOME  YOUR 
QUESTIONS . 
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Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee.   I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  today  to  discuss  our  relations  with  the  countries 
of  North  Africa  and  our  foreign  assistance  programs  in 
Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

Like  so  much  of  the  developing  world  these  days,  the 
Maghreb  is  a  region  being  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  change. 
There  is  a  growing  popular  demand  for  greater  political 
participation,  for  economic  opportunity  and  for  social 
justice.   The  countries  of  the  Maghreb  are  responding  in 
different  ways  to  these  trends,  which  in  some  cases  involve 
political,  economic,  social  and  even  violent  challenges  to 
the  governments  involved. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  made  clear  that  the  promotion 
of  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  form  one  of  the 
major  pillars  of  the  Clinton  Administration's  foreign 
policy.   Our  policy  towards  the  countries  of  the  Maghreb 
strongly  reflects  that  reality. 

It  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  reflects  the  reality  that  the 
Maghreb  is  today  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a  phenomenon 
affecting  much  of  the  Mid(?1.e  East  --  a  phenomenon  known  as 
political  Islam.   I  would  like  to  start  my  presentation  with 
a  few  words  on  that  important  subject. 
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Experience  suggests  that  Political  Islamic  movements 
are,  to  an  important  degree,  rooted  in  worsening 
socio-economic  conditions  in  individual  countries.   While 
political  Islam  takes  many  forms  and  varies  considerably  in 
its  goals  from  one  country  to  another,  our  approach  to  the 
phenomenon  can  be  outlined  in  a  few  basic  points  reiterated 
by  Secretary  Christopher  last  month: 

First,  Islam,  one  of  the  world's  great  religions,  is  not 
our  enemy. 

Second,  what  we  do  oppose  is  extremism  and  fanaticism, 
whether  of  a  religious  or  secular  nature.   We  part 
company  with  those  who  preach  intolerance,  abuse  human 
rights,  or  resort  to  violence  in  pursuit  of  their 
political  goals . 

And  third,  while  we  cannot  impose  our  own  form  of 
government  on  others,  we  strongly  support  those  who 
share  and  seek  to  encourage  democratic  values  in  their 
own  countries . 

As  the  Secretary  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  "the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  work  with  our  friends  in  the  region  toward 
the  important  goals  of  peace,  stability  and  social 
justice."   In  the  Maghreb,  our  efforts  can  make  a 
difference.   From  the  perspective  of  our  worldwide  policy 
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goals  of  encouraging  democracy,  fostering  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  facilitating  free  market  reforms,  the  picture  in 
North  Africa  is  a  mixed  one.   There  have  been  both  notable 
successes  and  serious  disappointments. 

ALGERIA 

Not  long  ago,  many  pointed  to  Algeria  as  a  potential 
model  of  democratization  and  economic  reform  in  the  Arab 
world.   Unfortunately,  Algeria's  move  toward  a  more  open 
political  system  and  market  economy  was  suspended  in  January 
1992  and  efforts  to  get  back  on  track  have  been  eclipsed  by 
internal  divisions,  —  largely  between  the  regime  and  the 
Islamic  Salvation  Front  --   violence,  and  economic 
stagnation. 

Although  some  outside  forces  may  seek  to  exploit 
Algeria's  instability,  we  are  convinced  that  the  current 
situation  in  Algeria  has  its  roots  in  the  frustration  of  a 
populace  whose  basic  aspirations  remain  unmet.   We  continue 
to  believe  that  structural  political  and  economic  reforms 
are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Algerian 
people.   All  Algerians,  and  particularly  the  many  young 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  need  to  be  given  a  chance  for 
a  better  future.   Disaffected  elements  of  the  populace  need 
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to  be  incorporated  in  a  political  dialogue  as  part  of  a 
process  to  chart  a  new  course  for  Algeria. 

Since  the  suspension  of  parliamentary  elections,  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  the  democratic  process 
and  correcting  the  disturbing  deterioration  in  the  human 
rights  situation.   The  current  Algerian  Government  has 
affirmed  repeatedly  its  intention  to  have  meaningful 
political  dialogue  and  institute  needed  economic  reforms. 
It  has  had  intermittent  dialogue  with  some  political  parties 
and  social  and  professional  groups.   It  has  also  stated  that 
resumption  of  the  electoral  process  is  an  important  goal  for 
the  future.   In  a  recent  speech  Algerian  President  Ali  Kafi 
reaffirmed  his  government's  determination  to  hold  a 
nationwide  referendum  by  the  end  of  the  year  on  yet  to  be 
defined  constitutional  changes.   Frankly,  so  far  we  have 
seen  little  in  the  way  of  action  or  specificity  as  to  how 
the  government  plans  to  implement  real  political  and 
economic  reform. 

Let  me  be  clear:  the  United  States  Government  in  no  way 
condones  violence  or  political  extremism  from  any  quarter  or 
under  any  guise  be  it  religious  or  secular.   We  deplore  the 
continuing  assassinations  of  Algerian  Government  officials 
and  members  of  the  security  forces  by  those  in  opposition  to 
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the  government.   We  also  deplore  attempts  to  justify  such 
violence.   At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Algeria's  problems  can  be  resolved  mainly  through  resort  to 
security  methods,  while  political,  economic  and  social 
questions  are  not  addressed.   In  our  contacts  with  the 
Algerian  Government,  we  urge  a  measured  approach  to 
security,  one  which  focuses  on  those  guilty  of  violence,  but 
avoids  widescale  repression  or  renewed  incommunicado 
detention. 

The  Government  of  Algeria  has  stated  that  it  is 
committed  to  democratization,  pr i vi t izat ion  of  the  economy 
and  human  rights.   We  are  prepared  to  do  what  we  can  to 
assist  Algerian  leaders  to  realize  this  commitment.   But  we 
cannot  help  but  recognize  gaps  between  official  goaJs  and 
practice.   Privatization  should  be  pursued  seriougly  and 
with  governmental  support. 

The  U.S.  strongly  supports  freedom  of  the  press  and  is 
thus  concerned  about  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  press 
and  the  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  against 
individual  journalists.  Such  actions  undermine  the 
democratic  process  in  Algeria  and  inhibit  political 
dialogue.   We  also  are  disturbed  by  reports  from  independent 
human  rights  organizations  alleging  the  widespread  use  of 
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torture  and  we  urge  the  Algerian  government  to  allow  a 
full-scale  investigation  into  these  allegations. 

We  have  no  bilateral  aid  program  with  Algeria.   We  have 
a  very  small  ($150,000  per  year)  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  Program.   This  program  is 
administered  under  the  terms  of  "expanded  IMET"  which  is 
primarily  designed  to  enhance  democratization  and  respect 
for  human  rights  in  both  the  civilian  and  military  sectors. 
We  believe  that  this  program  has  been  and  can  continue  to  be 
an  effective,  if  small,  tool  for  influencing  the  outlook  of 
Algeria's  current  and  future  military  leadership  —  and  thus 
the  policies  of  Algeria's  government  as  a  whole. 

TUNISIA 

Tunisia  provides  a  case  study  of  the  positive  results  of 
free-market  economic  reforms.   Tunisia's  forward-looking. 


market-oriented  economic  reforms  have  earned  praise  from  the 
international  financial  community.   They  have  paid  off  in  a 
remarkable  8.6  percent  growth  rate  in  1992.    We  encourage 
Tunisia  to  continue  to  pursue  its  economic  liberalization 
because  we  believe  that  the  only  way  to  build  long-lasting, 
meaningful  development  --  and  to  preempt  those  with  an 
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extremist  agenda  --  is  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  strong 
market-based  economy. 

Our  modest  foreign  assistance  program  in  Tunisia  has 
been  designed  to  complement  Tunisia's  market-oriented 
reforms.   A.I.D.  projects  are  targeted  at  private  sector 
revitalization  and  addressing  housing  and  urban  development 
problems.   Our  military  assistance  and  training  programs 
have  allowed  Tunisia  to  maintain  U.S. -origin  equipment, 
support  joint  military  exercises  and  deter  aggression  in  a 
hostile  neighborhood.   Our  assistance  programs  can  sometimes 
show  immediate  tangible  benefits.   Recently  U.S.  military 
training  and  equipment  laid  the  basis  for  Tunisia's  decision 
to  send  troops  to  join  UNITAF  forces  in  Somalia.   In  fact, 
the  U.S.  airlift  of  Tunisian  forces  to  Somalia  was  planned 
by  Tunisian  officers  trained  in  the  U.S. 

For  many  years,  Tunisia  has  been  a  regional  leader  in 
its  progressive  approach  toward  women.   The  high  literacy 
rate  of  Tunisian  women  and  a  correspondingly  low  birth  rate 
have  helped  save  Tunisia  from  the  severe  overpopulation  and 
unemployment  problems  which  today  confront  many  developing 
countries. 

As  elections  in  Tunisia  approach  in  1994,  we  hope  that 
gains  comparable  to  Tunisia's  impressive  economic  progress 
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can  be  in  broadening  the  scope  of  participation  in  the 
political  scene,  which  currently  is  monopolized  by  the 
ruling  Constitutional  Democratic  Rally  Party.   The 
government's  efforts  to  foster  a  healthy  opposition  are 
encouraging.   Ultimately,  a  free  and  open  political  system 
needs  to  find  a  way  to  answer  the  aspirations  and  represent 
the  views  of  the  diverse  segments  of  the  population. 

While  we  acknowledge  Tunisia's  concerns  about  violence, 
we  are  seriously  concerned  that,  in  the  name  of  internal 
security,  Tunisia  has  dealt  too  harshly  with  some  of  its 
political  opponents.   Tunisia's  human  rights  record  has  been 
marred  by  credible  claims  of  torture  and  incommunicado 
detention  which  surfaced  during  last  year's  trials  of 
hundreds  of  Islamists.   Tunisia  has  taken  the  first  step  by 


acknowledging  that  abuses  have  occurred.   We  urge  the 
government  to  prosecute  those  responsible  and  put  an  end 
such  abuse  once  and  for  all. 

We  support  the  government's  efforts  to  improve  the 
training  of  security  personnel  and  to  heighten  awareness  of 
the  rights  of  individuals.   We  hope  these  efforts  will 
continue  and  be  supplemented  by  a  greater  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  tolerate  public  debate  and 
differences  of  opinion. 
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MOROCCO 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Morocco,  a  country  that  we 
have  long  relied  on  as  a  constructive,  moderate  force  in  the 
region.  Our  relationship  with  Morocco  is  close  and 
mult  if aceted .   Since  it  is  a  current  member  of  the  UN 
Security  Council,  Morocco's  cooperation  has  been  important 
recently  on  the  many  crucial  matters  before  the  Council, 
from  Bosnia  to  the  status  of  Palestinian  deportees. 

Under  the  leadership  of  King  Hassan  II,  Morocco  has 
embarked  on  a  program  of  economic  and  political  reform.   In 
the  economic  realm,  the  Moroccan  Government  is  moving  to 
expand  the  private  sector,  encourage  foreign  investment,  and 
market  forces.   We  endorse  this  effort,  and  much  of  our 
economic  assistance  program  is  designed  to  encourage  further 
structural  economic  reform,  privatization  and  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Moroccan  people.   I  might 
also  add  that  Morocco  is  the  only  other  Arab  country  besides 
Egypt  which  is  working  with  Israel  in  a  regional  cooperation 
program. 

Concerning  human  rights,  the   Moroccan  Government  has 
made  some  progress.   But  we  see  a  number  of  areas  where 
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further  progress  is  needed.   For  example,  credible  reports 
of  torture,  restrictions  on  freedoms  of  speech  and  press, 
corruption,  and  the  lack  of  access  to  fair  trial  in  some 
cases  remain  matters  of  serious  concern.   We  believe  that 
Moroccan  military  forces  in  Equatorial  Guinea,  which  are 
propping  up  an  extraordinarily  abusive  regime,  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  we  have  been  given  assurances  that  this  will 
occur.  In  the  area  of  democratization.  King  Hassan  has 
firmly  stated  a  commitment  to  political  reform.   The 
fairness  of  Moroccan  parliamentary  elections  scheduled  for 
June  25  will  be  an  important  indicator  of  the  seriousness  of 
that  commitment,  and  we  welcome  the  Moroccan  government's 
invitation  to  have  American  NGO's  observe  those  elections. 

The  U.S.  and  Morocco  have  had  a  long  history  of  close 
and  productive  cooperation  on  key  regional  issues  such  as 
the  Arab/Israeli  peace  process  and  in  international 
security.   The  bulk  of  our  military  assistance  now  does  not 
go  for  the  acquisition  of  new  weapons,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  existing  U.S. -origin  equipment  and  weaponry 
in  the  Moroccan  inventory.   Our  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  Program  provides  valuable  training  to 
the  Moroccan  military,  serving  to  enhance  its 
professionalism  and  technical  expertise.   Moroccan 
eligibility  for  excess  U.S.  defense  equipment  under  the 
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Southern  Region  Amendment  (SRA)  is  also  important  for 
Morocco's  long-term  force  modernization. 

Military  cooperation  with  Morocco  is  not  a  one-way- 
street.   The  U.S.  benefits  from  having  a  stable  friend  at 
the  strategic  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.   The 
Moroccans  have  shown  a  willingness  to  commit  forces  on 
behalf  of  shared  interests;  during  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
for  example,  they  deployed  troops  to  assist  in  Saudi 
Arabia's  defense.   Morocco  also  was  the  first  Arab  country 
to  offer  to  contribute  forces  to  the  UN  operation  in 
Somalia.   U.S.  forces  enjoy  access  to  Moroccan  facilities 
under  a  1982  Transit  and  Access  Agreement,  and  also  benefit 
from  regular  joint  training  exercises. 

WESTERN  SAHARA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  situation  in  the  Western 
Sahara.   As  you  and  your  colleagues  are  aware,  the  United 
States  has  since  1989  supported  efforts  by  the  UN  Secretary 
General  to  organize  a  referendum  on  the  status  of  that 
territory  as  the  best  hope  for"  ending  the  long  conflict  over 
its  sovereignty. 
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On  March  2  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  joined  other  members 
of  the  Security  Council  in  passing  UNSCR  809,  which  has 
given  new  impetus  to  this  effort.   The  resolution  instructed 
the  Secretary  General  to  intensify  his  work  to  overcome 
differences  between  Morocco  and  the  Polisario  on  the 
modalities  of  a  referendum,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
to  do  with  criteria  for  eligibility  of  participants.   The 
resolution  specified  that  the  Secretary  General  should 
proceed  with  a  view  to  holding  the  referendum  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  but  did  not  set  a  date  for  a  referendum.   The 
Resolution  requested  that  the  Secretary  General  make  an 
interim  report  to  the  Council  this  month. 

The  United  States  considers  Resolution  809  an  important 
step  toward  resolution  of  the  Western  Sahara  conflict,  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  since  its  passage  in  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General.   We  have  stressed  to 
each  of  the  parties  involved  --  Morocco,  the  Polisario,  and 
Algeria  --  the  importance  of  seizing  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  resolution.   To  each,  we  have  made  clear  our 
view  that  a  better  opportunity  for  a  fair,  viable  and 
lasting  settlement  is  not  likely  to  arise  if  the  current  UN 
effort  fails.   And  we  have  pointed  out  the  growing 
impatience  of  some  Security  Council  members,  who  already 
advocate  abandonment  of  the  UN  effort,  including  withdrawal 
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of  UN  personnel  from  the  Western  Sahara,  should  it  prove 
impossible  to  organize  an  early  referendum. 

In  short,  we  believe  this  is  a  time  for  the  parties  to 
make  hard  decisions  on  the  Western  Sahara.   We  do  not 
believe  refusal  to  engage  seriously  with  the  Secretary 
General  should  be  rewarded.   It  is  our  hope  that  the  parties 
will  show  the  political  intent,  flexibility  and  creativity 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  General  to  organize  and 
carry  out  a  referendum  this  year  which  will  allow  the  people 
of  the  Western  Sahara  freely  and  fairly  to  express  their 
will.   We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  contribute  to  his 
success  and  to  have  this  issue  resolved  equitably  and 
peacefully. 


LIBYA 


I  would  like  to  close  my  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  a  discussion  of  what  remains  for  us  one  of  the  most 
troubling  concerns  in  North  Africa.   For  more  than  a  year, 
Libya  has  flagrantly  defied  the  international  community  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  731  and  748.   In  those  resolutions,  the  Security 
Council  took  a  historic  decision  to  signal  the  world  that  it 
would  no  longer  tolerate  state  sponsorship  of  terrorism. 
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Our  policy  remains  clear:  there  can  be  no  resolution  of  this 
issue  until  Libya  fully  complies  with  the  demands  of  the 
international  community. 

It  is  in  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  curious  and  disturbing  phenomenon.   In  recent 
months  we  have  been  deluged  by  intermediaries  urged  by  Libya 
to  seek  to  negotiate  a  resolution  of  Libya's  problems  short 
of  compliance  with  the  United  Nations  mandate.   Our  response 
in  each  case  has  been  clear:   the  US  government  does  not 
work  through  intermediaries  on  this  matter.   If  Libya  is 
truly  serious  about  resolving  its  problems  with  the 
international  community,  it  needs  to  comply  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  —  and  to  do  so  quickly  before  it 
becomes  necessary  to  seek  and  impose  tougher  sanctions. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  now  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 
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